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THE PROBLEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S BELIEF. 


By WILLIAM JOHN TUCKER. 


HERE are not a few critics who 
maintain that it is unjustifiable 
to make the supposition that a dram- 


atist’s views may be gathered from 


his writings. A dramatist, they 
argue, speaks only in character, and 
his writings are, as a result, no in- 
dex to his personal views. And it 
may be admitted at the outset that 
some critics argue too positively 
from the utterances of the play- 
wright to the character of the man. 
They seem forgetful of the sad truth 
that the more gifted with brilliancy 
of intellect and imagination a man 
is, the greater are the chances of his 
seeming to enthusiastic readers to 
have that which he has not. Still 
the answer to the above contention 
is not far to seek. It is quite cus- 
tomary to judge of a dramatist’s 
views on life and religion from the 
manner in which he expresses him- 
self on these subjects in his writ- 
ings. 

The personal beliefs of all great 
dramatists from schylus and 
Sophocles to Shakespeare and Milton 


have been discussed in the past, and 
are still the subject of discussion, 
though the last court of appeal is, 
almost always, the internal evidence 
of the text. Indeed, it must be evi- 
dent to all students of Shake- 
spearean criticism that strange lib- 
erties have often been taken with 
the question of Shakespeare’s re- 
ligious belief, from an examination 
of his dramas alone. Thus, we have 
critics like Malone, Knight, Dowden, 
Caird, and Tyler, all professing to 
prove from Shakespeare’s plays that 
Shakespeare was a_ Rationalist. 
Goethe insisted on the poet’s nat- 
uralism; Schiller emphasized his 
idealism, but both regarded him as 
essentially Protestant in_ spirit. 
Vehse discovered in his writings 
“the simple, positive, Biblical Chris- 
tianity of Protestants”; Gervinus 
considers him an utter stranger to 
all positive religion; Heine revels in 
his paganism; and some even go so 
far as to accuse him of impiety, sac- 
rilege, and atheism. On the other 
hand, Carlyle has not hesitated to 
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say that “the poet and his era, as 
the outcome and flowerage of all 
which had preceded it, are attribut- 
able to the Catholicism of the Middle 
Ages.”? In like manner Cardinal 
Newman writes: “The most illus- 
trious of English writers has so 
little of Protestantism about him 
that Catholics have been able, with- 
out extravagance, to claim him as 
their own.”? To which may be added 
the testimony of Macaulay: “The 
partiality of Shakespeare for Friars 
is well known. In Hamlet the ghost 
complains that he died without ex- 
treme unction, and, in defiance of 
the article which condemns the doc- 
trine of purgatory, declares that he 
is 
“. . . confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my 

days of nature, 
Are burnt and purged away.” 


These lines, we suspect, would have 
raised a tremendous storm in the 
theater at any time during the reign 
of Charles the Second. They were 
clearly not written by a zealous 
Protestant for zealous Protestants.”* 

To be sure, it is not surprising 
that there should be so much dis- 
cussion about Shakespeare’s faith, 
considering the period of transition 
in which he lived. But whatever 
may be thought of the claim that 
he was a Catholic, it seems to be 
both unhistorical and unscientific 
to look upon him as the offspring 
of the Reformation. It is absurd to 
divide the past into distinct, clearly 
defined periods and to try to prove 
that one age ended and another be- 
gan in a particular year. All great 
changes in history take place only 


iHeroes and Hero Worship, p. 144. 

2The Idea of a University, p. 318. 

8Quoted in Shakespeare Tdentified, by J. 
Thomas Looney, p. 102. 
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very gradually. England did not 
change her religious standpoint all 
at once; it took quite a long time to 
obliterate the traditions of ages from 
hearts and minds so tenacious of the 
past as those of Englishmen usually 
are. Indeed the growth of the new re- 
ligion would have been most ex- 
traordinary, if it could so swiftly 
have brought forth, trained, and 
shaped a genius like that of Shake- 
speare. And it would be very dif- 
ficult to account for the spirit of his 
writings, always so respectful to- 
wards ideas held in abhorrence by 
the Reformers, if he were really fa- 
vorable towards those ideas which 
have since become so prevalent 
among his countrymen. 

Some critics, however, have en- 
deavored to explain away the sig- 
nificance of Shakespeare’s sym- 
pathy with the teachings of tradi- 
tional Christianity, by asserting that 


the stage in his day was free from 
religious discussion. This explana- 


tion is hardly adequate. The ab- 
sence of bigotry might account for 
neutrality on Shakespeare’s part, 
but it could not account for his in- 
tensely sympathetic attitude. It 
might account for his refraining 
from unsavory stories about monks; 
but it would not account for his 
holding up monks, as he does in the 
case of Friar Laurence in Romeo 
and Juliet, as models of purity and 
righteousness. Besides, anyone con- 
versant with the Elizabethan dram- 
atists will readily see that this ex- 
planation is incorrect. One has only 
to read the plays of Peele, Lodge, 
Greene, Marlowe and Dekker, to see 
that the stage in Shakespeare’s day 
was the arena for fierce religious 
controversy. Thus, Marlowe, in his 
Faustus, enjoys himself immensely 
at the expense of the “bald pate 
friars whose summum bonum is 
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belly cheer.” Marston’s Scourge of 
Villainy speaks of the “peevish 
Papists” who crouch and kneel be- 
fore “dumb idols,” and elaborates 
in no complimentary terms upon 
the alleged lack of soap and water 
at Douai Seminary. In the Looking 
Glass for London by Lodge and 
Greene, we are introduced to the 
“Romish anti-Christ.” And in the 
introduction to his Whore of Baby- 
lon, Dekker informs us that the 
purpose of the play is to set forth 
“the inveterate malice, treasons, 
machinations, underminings, and 
continual bloody stratagems of the 
purple whore of Rome.” 

These are but a few of many in- 
stances which might easily be ad- 
duced to prove that in the writings of 
Shakespeare’s contemporary drama- 
tists religious bitterness was abun- 
dantly and aggressively evident. In 
the works of Shakespeare, on the 
other hand, there is nothing but re- 
spect for the ancient Church. It is not 
like a bigot or a “zealous Protes- 
tant” to choose for the matter of 
his plays scenes laid in Catholic 
life, to deal with those scenes in a 
spirit of profound admiration, to 
praise the religious life, to appre- 
ciate the monastic virtues of humil- 
ity and asceticism, to show his dis- 
like of Bible-quoting and Puritan- 
ism, to ridicule the ministers of the 
Church of England, and that, too, 
in marked contrast with his treat- 
ment of the unpopular priests of 
the old Faith. It must be said that 
candid critics have granted all this. 
“In an age,” says Knight, “when the 
prejudices of the multitude were 
flattered and stimulated by abuse 
and ridicule of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical character, Shakespeare al- 
ways exhibits it so as to command 
respect and affection.”* In like 

4Biography of Shakespeare, p. 183. 
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manner, Thornbury, another Prot- 
estant authority, admits that Shake- 
speare “always mentions the old 
Faith with a certain yearning of 
fondness.””* 

There is one passage, however, in 
the writings of Shakespeare, which 
is frequently used as a convincing 
proof of their author’s Protestant- 
ism. The passage occurs in the first 
scene of the third act of King John. 
When Pandulph, as Papal Legate, 
calls King John to account for re- 
fusing to permit Archbishop Lang- 
ton to take possession of his See of 
Canterbury, and for appropriating 
the revenues of that see, the King 
bids the Legate tell the Pope 


“That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 
But as we, under heaven, are su- 
preme head, 
So, under Him, 
premacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone 
uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal 
hand: 
So tell the pope; all reverence set 
apart 
To him and his usurp’d authority.” 


that great su- 


These are, undoubtedly, bitter 
words; but the point at issue is 
whether they really represent the 
mind of Shakespeare. To discover 
a dramatist’s views it is not enough 
to consider the sentiments that he 
expresses; one must also consider 
the character through which he ex- 
presses them. It is lawful to seek 
the dramatist’s ideal in his heroes; 
but surely it is unjust to look for 
his ideal in his villains. And King 
John is one of the most contempti- 
ble characters in Shakespeare. The 
poet paints him as “a villain, and a 

SShakespeare’s England, Vol. I., p. 211. 
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mean villain,” with all his curses 
on the Pope recoiling on his own 
head. It is true that cardinals and 
papal legates receive curt treatment 
at the poet’s hands, but that is be- 
cause they were to him symbols of 
usurping Papal power. It should be 
remembered that jealousy of Papal 
interference in temporal matters, 
had long been so common amongst 
Catholics in England as to have be- 
come almost traditional, and to 
have taken the form of a chronic 
state of irritation. The same thing 
may be said of Ireland, especially 
of present-day Ireland, always so 
unswerving in her loyalty to Rome 
in spiritual matters. 

It is significant to note that the 
butts of Shakespeare’s sarcasm are 
all upholders of the new doctrines 
—characters like Henry VIII., Anne 
Boleyn, Justice Shallow (alias Sir 
Thomas Lucy), Puritans, and the 
Anglican clergy. The Puritans— 
and their Bible-quoting propensities 
—seem to have been particularly 
distasteful to him. And it is not to 
be wondered at that Shakespeare 
should have been critical of a sect 
that condemned all pleasure and 
play-acting as wicked and sinful. 
There is no reason to doubt that he 
was expressing his own sentiments 
when he made Sir Toby Belch say 
to the pedantic, churlish Malvolio: 
“Dost thou think, that because thou 
art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?” One must not for- 
get that the ancient Church, how- 
ever it may be criticized on other 
grounds, has always been the friend 
and encourager of art, the patron 
of painting, of poetry, of music, and 
the drama, and never the enemy of 
wholesome pleasure; and it is con- 
sequently not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Shakespeare had more 
sympathy with this ancient Church, 
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which favored his art and agreed 
with his inclinations, than with the 
new one that condemned both as 
coming from the devil. 

For the puritanical habit of Bible- 
quoting Shakespeare has nothing 
but indignation. Indeed there is a 
peculiar bitterness in his language 
when he speaks of those who try to 
cover their villainy by hypocritical 
quotations from Scripture. We see 
it in the following lines from The 
Merchant of Venice: 


“In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober 
brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a 
text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair orna- 
ment.” 


And again: 


“The devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy wit- 
ness 
Is like a villain with a smiling 
cheek.” 


Likewise, into the mouth of Richard 
III., one of his greatest villains, he 
puts the well-known words: 


“But then I sigh; and, with a piece 

of Scripture 

Tell them that God bids us do good 
for evil: 

And thus I clothe my naked vil- 
lainy 

With old odd ends, stol’n forth of 
holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I 
play the devil.” 


When we turn to Shakespeare’s 
favorite characters we find that they 
are such as Henry V., Hamlet, Friar 
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Laurence, and the much-enduring 
Catherine. Henry V. is quite clearly 
a special favorite with the poet; he 
is, as the chorus tells us, “the mir- 
ror of all Christian kings”—Shake- 
speare’s ideal prince. “Here,” says 
Hudson, “the poet relaxes his strict- 
ness of dramatic reserve and lets us 
directly into his own idea of what is 
good and noble: in his other por- 
traits we have the art and genius 
of the poet; here, along with this, 
is also reflected the conscience and 
heart of the man.” But this ideal 
prince of his, this man whom he 
would set before the whole world as 
the great national hero of England, 
is every inch a Catholic. He is rep- 
resented as 


“.. . full of fair regard 
And a true lover of Holy Church”; 


and so well versed in Catholic teach- 
ing that 


“Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all admiring, with an inward 
wish 

You would desire the king were 
made a prelate.” 


The King shows his loyalty to the 
Church by not commencing the war 
against France without the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s assurance 
that he may “with right and con- 
science make the claim,” and what 
the Archbishop says must be “in 
his conscience washed as pure as 
sin with baptism.” His trust in 
God’s mercy is evident in his con- 
demnation of the traitors, Cam- 
bridge, Schroop, and Grey, when he 
prays that God may pardon them 
for all their crimes. All his succes- 
ses he ascribes to God; to God he 
commits himself before every under- 
taking: 
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“We doubt not of a fair and lucky 
war, 
Since God so graciously has brought 
to light 
This dangerous treason lurking in 
our way 
To hinder our beginnings.” 


On the eve of the battle of Agin- 
court, when his soldiers are sick 
and success is doubtful, he replies 
to Gloucester, who hopes they will 
not be attacked unprepared, in the 
words: “We are in God’s hand, 
brother, not in theirs.” And im- 
mediately before the battle he offers 
up a prayer imploring God, when de- 
ciding what shall be the issue of the 
fight, not to think of his father’s 
complicity in the murder of Richard 
II., but to think rather of the steps 
which he himself has taken to ex- 
piate his father’s crime: 


“Not to-day, O Lord, 

O, not to-day, think not upon the 
fault 

My father made in compassing the 
crown! 

I Richard’s body have interred new; 

And on it have bestowed more con- 
trite tears 

Than from it issued forced drops of 
blood: 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly 
pay, 

Who twice a-day their withered 
hands hold up 

Toward heaven, to pardon blood; 
and I have built 

Two chantries, where the sad and 
solemn priests 

Sing still for Richard’s soul. 
will I do; 

Though all that I can do is nothing 
worth, 

Since that my penitence comes after 
all, 

Imploring pardon.” 


More 
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It would be difficult to find a more 
Catholic prayer than this, dwelling 
as it does, on almsgiving, interces- 
sory prayer, penance, and purga- 
tory. 

When the victory is gained the 
King’s first words show his self-for- 
getfulness and gratitude towards 
God: “Praised be God, and not our 
strength for it”; and again, 


“O God, Thy arm was here; 
And not to us but to Thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all.” 


Finally he orders the Te Deum to 
be sung, in public thanksgiving, ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church, 
and insists that the bodies of the 
dead be treated with all reverence: 


“Do we all holy rites, 

Let there be sung Non nobis and Te 
Deum, 

The dead with charity enclosed in 
clay.” 


Shakespeare’s masterpiece of 
Hamlet affords even stronger argu- 
ments than does Henry V. in favor 
of the poet’s sympathies with the 
old Faith. So true is this, that even 
Gervinus, surely an unprejudiced 
authority, could say that “The poet 
has in Hamlet expressly given prom- 
inence to the good Catholic Chris- 
tianity of the acting personages.” 

At the beginning of the play we 
have an example of this on the para- 
pet at Elsinore, when Horatio is in- 
terrupted in his speech by the en- 
trance of the ghost. Staring in 
amazement at the supernatural visi- 
tor, he exclaims: 

“But soft, behold! lo, where it 
comes again! 
I'll cross it, though it blast me. 

Stay, illusion!” 
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The words “T’ll cross it” have been 
frequently misunderstood by mod- 
ern critics and actors. According 
to their view Horatio simply walks 
across the path of the ghost. A 
little reflection, however, will show 
the absurdity of supposing that 
such an act could possibly impede 
the progress of a disembodied spirit. 
The meaning of the words is, of 
course, quite clear to anyone ac- 
quainted with Catholic practices. 
“To cross it” and “to cross oneself” 
simply mean to make the sign of 
the cross upon a thing or upon one- 
self. It was in this sense that Ho- 
ratio crossed the ghost, and that 
such was Shakespeare’s intention is 
evident from a similar passage in 
The Comedy of Errors. Dromio, in 
a state of terror, exclaims: 


“O, for my beads! J cross me for a 

sinner, 

This is the fairy land;—O spite of 
spites! 

We talk with goblins, owls and 
elvish sprites! 

If we obey them not, this will en- 
sue, 

They'll suck our breath, or pinch 
us black and blue.” 


Horatio and Dromio are both terror- 
stricken, the one at a ghost, the 
other at goblins and sprites. The 
same word cross is used by both, 
the one crossing himself and the 
other the ghost to ward off evil. 


eIn Fritz Leiber’s production of Hamlet in 
Tucson, Horatio merely walked across the path 
of the ghost in the conventional way. The line 
“Unhousel’d, disappointed, unanel’d” spoken 
by the ghost, and the passage in which Po- 
lonius refers to the Mass, were both excised. 
When one of the writer’s students asked for 
an explanation, he was met with the astonish- 
ing reply that “an American actor could not 
afford to give the correct interpretation because 
of public opinion”! Such moral cowardice is 
all the more lamentable in a country where 
freedom of religious belief is guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 




















Indeed, Shakespeare’s treatment 
of the incidents connected with the 
ghost is purely Catholic. Only one 
believing in the old Faith could have 
thus spoken: 


“My hour is almost come, 
When I to sulphurous and tor- 
menting flames 
Must render up myself. 


“I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doomed for a certain term to walk 
the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in 
fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in my 
days of nature 

Are burnt and purged away.” 


After a description of the crime, the 
ghost complains not so much of the 
murder, as of the fact of his being 
cut off unprepared and without the 
last sacraments: 


“Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s 
hand 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once 
dispatched: 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my 
sin, 

Unhousel’d, 
anel’d; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my 
account 

With all my imperfections on my 
head: 

O, horrible! O, horrible! most hor- 
rible!” 


disappointed, un- 


In this entire passage there are four 
distinctly Catholic doctrines men- 
tioned—Purgatory, the Eucharist, 
Penance, and Extreme Unction. 


That the ghost is a purgatorial one 
is evident from the text, and the 
line “unhousel’d, disappointed, un- 


anel’d” “Un- 


explains the rest. 
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housel’d” simply means without 
having received the Eucharist, 
husel being the Anglo-Saxon equiv- 
alent for the Eucharist; “disap- 
pointed” refers to the fact that the 
King died unprepared with “no 
reckoning made,” that is, uncon- 
fessed, and sent to his account with 
all his imperfections on his head, 
that is, unabsolved. Both sacra- 
ments are referred to in Scott’s 
lines: 


“To die like a houseless dog on 
yonder common 
Unshriven and unhousel’d.” 


“Unanel’d” means unoiled or un- 
anointed, that is, without the last 
sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

Shakespeare’s insistence on Cath- 
olic doctrines in this passage is a 
remarkable proof of his strength of 
character, because he was going di- 
rectly against the tenets of a per- 
secuting government, whose religion 
declared purgatory, as well as the 
last sacraments, to be “damnable 
superstitions.” 

Another interesting point which 
has been strangely misinterpreted 
by modern commentators, is the 
fact that Hamlet should swear by 
St. Patrick, when excusing his lan- 
guage to Horatio in attempting to 
keep the ghost’s message a secret. 
Why, in the world, it may be asked, 
should Shakespeare make a Danish 
Prince swear by the patron saint of 
Ireland? One commentator makes 
the delightfully naive suggestion 
that as St. Patrick was the patron 
saint of blunders and confusion, he 
was fittingly invoked when “the 
time was out of joint!” An equally 
profound solution is that St. Patrick 
was said to have cleared Ireland of 
snakes, and that Hamlet is evidently 
referring to this legend in connec- 
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tion with his father’s words, “a 
serpent stung me.” The most rea- 
sonable explanation of the difficulty, 
however, is offered by those who are 
acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land. It is a matter of history that 
in the days of Hamlet, that is dur- 
ing the eleventh century, all the 
northern peoples got their training 
from Ireland, and that, therefore, 
the name of Ireland’s patron saint 
was well known amongst them. 
“The real work of the Irish mission- 
aries,” says the Encyclopxdia Bri- 
tannica, “in converting the pagans of 
Britain and central Europe, and 
sowing the seeds of culture there, 
has been overlooked, when not wil- 
fully misrepresented.” When Ham- 
let lived, Ireland had justly earned 
the reputation of being “the island 
of saints and scholars,” because so 
many of her learned men had gone 
forth over northern Europe and laid 
the foundations of many institu- 
tions of learning. “The Irish,” says 
Guggenberger, 


“were the first preachers of the Gos- 


pel in Germany. In coracles of rude 
boats of wickerwork covered with 
tanned hides, they crossed the sea 
and pushed up the Rhine and 
Scheldt. St. Frindolin planted him- 
self in the Rhine island of Seck- 
ingen at the foot of the Black Forest. 
Foilan and Ultan preached on the 
Meuse. Kilian and Colman made 
Wurtzburg the centre of their apos- 
tolic labours. The extraordinary 
number of monastic institutions of 
Ireland not only fostered these 
splendid missionary’ enterprises, 
but afforded asylums to half a con- 
tinent. From England and from 
Germany, students came to receive 
in these schools, their classical 
learning, their knowledge of Greek 
literature of which Irish scholars 
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were passionately fond, and their 
philosophical and theological train- 
ing.”* 


In view of this, therefore, it is the 
most natural thing in the world, 
that Shakespeare should make 
Hamlet, a Danish Prince of the 
eleventh century, who received his 
training in a school in Germany, 
swear by St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Ireland. 

There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the cumulative evidence of 
Catholicism in the play of Hamlet 
may become sufficient to warrant 
an assent of moral certitude to the 
theory that Shakespeare possessed 
an accurate knowledge of the doc- 
trines and practices of the ancient 
Church, and that he wished to por- 
tray his “most religious hero” as a 
Catholic. But critics differ so much 
in their mental outlook—on account 
of the different intellectual atmos- 
pheres, traditions, and beliefs, in 
which they have lived and moved 
—that evidence which may satisfy 
one will be deemed insufficient by 
another. Hence the conflicting and 
divergent views that have for the 
past three centuries prevailed 
among critics of Shakespeare. If 
we are to decide between these, to 
discern the truth that is in them, 
and to eliminate the error, it is clear 
that we must be as unprejudiced, 
critical, careful, and judicious as 
possible. The Positivist, the Pan- 
theist, the Agnostic, the Protestant, 
and the Catholic—all have different 
conceptions of the play of Hamlet; 
and it goes without saying that the 
conception which works best, which 
proves most satisfactory, which fits 
in most harmoniously with the text, 
is alone the true conception. Ca- 


7General History of the Christian Era, Vol. 
I, p. 196. 

















tholicism is the one which the writer 
believes to fulfill these conditions. 

Mere accuracy of knowledge, how- 
ever, is not of itself enough to prove 
that. Shakespeare was a Catholic. 
Indeed in this matter of the poet’s 
religion we cannot be, as Hamlet 
styles the gravedigger, “absolute.” 
The fact that Shakespeare was an 
actor and an author, living on the 
patronage of influential persons and 
the public, and occupying a rather 
servile position, shows how unlikely 
it was for him to have openly ad- 
hered to the old Faith. All that can 
be said with certainty is that there 
is nothing in the spirit of his writ- 
ings inconsistent with the tradition 
that he “dyed a Papist.” A recent 
critic has summed up the question 
admirably as follows: 


“In view of the fact that Protes- 
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tantism was at that time in the as- 
cendant, whilst Catholicism was 
under a cloud, a writer of plays in- 
tended for immediate representation 
whose leanings were Protestant 
would be quite at liberty to expose 
his personal leanings, while a pro- 
nounced Roman Catholic would 
need to exercise greater personal 
restraint. Now it is impossible to 
detect in Shakespeare any Protes- 
tant bias or any support of those 
principles of individualism in which 
Protestantism has its roots. On the 
other hand, he seems as Catholic as 
the circumstances of his times and 
the conditions under which he 
worked would allow him to be.”® 


We may leave the question of 
Shakespeare’s belief at that. 


8Shakespeare Identified, by J. Thomas 


Looney, p. 102. 











A DICTIONARY ROMANCE. 


By JAMES BERNARD HALEY. 


FTER a careful analysis of 
methods and results and an 
official recount, as it were, of the 
judges’ votes, it must be admitted 
that as a book agent, William Blaine 
Hemmel was not exactly a scintillat- 
ing success. However heroic a fig- 
ure he may have been in the Yale 
Bowl, where many a time and oft 
the visiting stands had gasped and 
groaned at his plunges for Eli, he 
was apparently neither awe-inspir- 
ing nor impressive to the unknown- 
ing New York State farmers and 
villagers whom thus far he had ap- 
proached bearing Stradling’s incom- 
parable dictionary and Mrs. Soarer’s 
admirable cook book. At any rate, 
far from treating him as a god in- 
cognito, they had almost to a man, 
—and a woman,—evinced toward 
him a distrust and a prejudice that 
would anger the meanest mortal. It 
was bad enough, he discovered, to 
be met in mid-explanation of one’s 
offerings by the evasive excuse, but 
to receive, as he so often had, the 
contemptuous refusal, was abso- 
lutely depressing to a_ sensitive 
salesman. Most discouraging of all 
was the fact that other canvassers 
with unusually little education and 
less tact had, it appeared, no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their wares. 
Boastful purveyors of washing ma- 
chines, talkative dealers in alumi- 
num ware, even high school agents 
for encyclopedias, all reported suc- 
cess and prosperity, while he, after 
incredible expenditures of effort and 
time, seemed unable to sell enough 
books to buy gas for the motorcycle 
on which he was traveling. 


Not that William Hemmel needed 
the commissions,—accident of birth 
had provided against that,—but 
failure was such a rude iconoclast, 
shattering as it did his beliefs in 
himself and in certain pet theories 
he had long held regarding sales- 
manship and the persuasive art of 
turning adverse prospects into eager 
purchasers. In his discouragement 
he recalled vividly the conversation 
he had had some two months before 
with his college roommate, Ray, 
(né Howard Rayhill), a conversa- 
tion which on Ray’s side had been 
replete with foreboding. 

“My advice, Bill,” he had said, “is 
to can this bookselling dream and 
go back to Pa Hemmel’s shoe fac- 
tory again this summer. You can 
drive a truck or an adding machine 
or something of that nature and you 
say he’ll pay you well. Take it from 
me this book game is the toughest 
of the tough. You'll go broke inside 
of a month.” 

“Not me,” Bill had replied. “I’m 
taking enough to pay expenses. And 
I want the experience in meeting 
different people. You see, I have a 
few theories regarding selling that 
I'd like to try out.” 

“Theories!” Ray had snorted sus- 
piciously. “What d’yuh mean, 
theories?” 

“Well, theories about selling,” 
Bill had answered. “Take, for in- 
stance, the sale of dictionaries. Here 
in this sample book of Stradling’s 
I’ve marked a few hard words. Now 
my idea is to spring them casually 
on prospects as words worth know- 
ing. Just as these Book-of-Facts 
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people ask you if you know how 
many miles away the moon is, or 
who was Sappho’s husband. Here, 
—look ’em over.” 

Thereupon Ray had for some 
minutes examined the “hard ones” 
on certain pages whose corners 
were turned back, and he had then 
silently extended his hand in mock 
farewell. 

“‘If you have tears,’ old man,” 
he had said, “‘prepare to shed 
them.’ You’re strong and brave, 
and can afford, perhaps, to annoy 
the natives, but if your other 
theories are anything like this, it’s 
a good thing you’re out for the ex- 
perience only.” 

“I’m disappointed in you, Ray,” 
Bill had replied. “You have your 


good points but your judgment is 
rotten; when I get back for football 
practice next fall I'll be rolling in 
wealth and rich in adventure.” 
“T'll grant you the adventure,” 


Ray had said. “But if this thing 
must be done, why not do it with 
something salable? Now there’s a 
sport body for Fords .. .” 

“S’hush!” Bill had interrupted, 
“it'll be books or bust.” 

Ray had thrown up his hands. 
“You win,” he had declared. “Good 
going to you and the wind to your 
back. What’s your territory?” 

“I vault lightly onto the old 
motor cycle at New York and head 
for Yonkers and points north. At 
Albany I go west to see if men are 
really men out there.” 

“You do, eh? Well, that’ll take 
you to Little Falls—home of that 
sterling character, Howard G. Ray- 
hill. That’s something. You’ll be 
broke and disreputable by that time 
and you can stop at my folks to con- 
valesce. Of course I'll be away at 
this summer camp work, but I'll 
write them to watch out for Cycling 
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Cordelia,—say, about August. Will 
you look ’em up?” 

“Sure I'll look ’em up. [I'll de- 
posit my earnings in the Little Falls 
Savings Bank and spend a few hun- 
dreds in your local marts of trade.” 

“Good! Ill give you a letter to 
the family. And just one little tip; 
don’t start your dictionaries here. If 
these New Haven people see you 
carrying a book they’ll all consult 
eye-specialists.” 


* * * 


So much for the merry days be- 
fore Bill’s odyssey when he had be- 
lieved people to be human beings 
and the world a likeable place. 
William Blaine Hemmel was no 
longer such a gull; such simple 
faith had gone with the failure of 
the theories. “Springing a few hard 
ones,” he had found resulted only 
in hard looks from the spring-ees, 
a condition of affairs which would 
indicate that the psychology course 
at Yale does not always leave proper 
impress upon its victims. Book- 
salesmen, it developed, were univer- 
sally regarded as the common en- 
emy, and Stradling’s Dictionary, 
while undoubtedly a boon to civi- 
lized peoples, was not, he discovered, 
the sort of elixir children of men 
cried for. Sympathetic people smiled 
pityingly but refused him a hear- 
ing; hard-hearted people growled 
their disdain for dictionaries in gen- 
eral and peddlers in particular,— 
and slammed their house doors by 
way of emphasis. 

Yet despite this bombardment of 
the slamming doors, and deterred 
not a whit by the red glare of the 
withering glance, Bill had driven 
doggedly onward over the route he 
had planned. Yonkers, Tarrytown, 
Peekskill; Newburgh, Beacon, Fish- 
kill; Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Cats- 
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kill—like the lyric of a child’s 
counting-game they sounded, but 
like so many rounds in the prize 
ring they had seemed to him. Blow 
by blow he had fought the book- 
buyers’ strike, until on a certain dis- 
mal morning he reached the staid 
city of Hudson, and found some- 
thing very akin to dirty work at 
the crossroads. 

Perhaps an encounter with the 
law was only his due. In a long 
and checkered career of motor car 
and motor cycle driving, he had 
never been too mindful of speed or- 
dinances, but had relied wholly 
upon luck and a keen eye for traf- 
fic cops to save him from court- 
room unpleasantries. So when he 


drove into Hudson and noticed an 
officer, also on motor cycle, driving 
out, apparently, to meet him, Bill 
immediately slowed down to the re- 
quired speed limit as announced by 


a roadside sign. But the officer 
stopped him. 

“Just a minute,” he commanded. 
“Shut off that engine.” Bill obeyed. 

“What y’got in that bag there?” 
the officer inquired, pointing to 
Bill’s sample case. 

“Books,” replied Bill. “To be ex- 
act, a dictionary and a cook book.” 

“Ha,” the officer said, “I s’pose 
so; that’s what they all say,—books. 
Let’s see ’em.” He approached the 
machine, unstrapped the case, and 
examined its contents. 

“Say, what’s the idea?” Bill de- 
manded. “Do you think I’m carry- 
ing booze in that handbag?” 

“Shut up, you,” returned the of- 
ficer, carefully reading Bill’s sales 
tickets. He finally finished and 
snapped the bag shut. “Drive ahead 
till I tell you to stop,” he ordered. 

The stopping place was the Hud- 
son courthouse. Here, after an an- 
noying wait and an investigation as 
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to his identity, which, since it neces- 
sitated a telephone message to his 
father, was still more annoying, Bill 
was able to establish his innocence 
of being a much-sought flim-flam- 
mer who, it appeared, had on the 
previous day been selling fake ac- 
cident insurance in Rhinebeck. 

He left Hudson without canvass- 
ing it and, of course, without sell- 
ing a book. “What’s the use?” he 
reasoned; “I’m not superstitious, 
but Hudson positively does not bid 
me welcome. If I don’t get further 
afield from this other bunco-man’s 
territory I may win a free trip back 
to Ossining. I hope there’s no 
crime-wave in Albany.” 

The next week things went better. 
Actually nine copies of Stradling’s 
priceless work were exchanged for 
a price to dwellers in the fair con- 
fines of Greenbush, Rensselaer, Al- 
bany, and Troy. Furthermore, four 
of Mrs. Soarer’s volumes on the ex- 
posure of cookery were palmed 
upon lady denizens of these same 
towns. Do not scoff, ye expert 
salesmen, business was surely look- 
ing up. 

At Fort Plain, however, the Mon- 
day morning drummer is required 
to be militant. At least it was on 
the outskirts of that town and about 
9 a. m. on Monday of the following 
week that Bill met a huge individ- 
ual, evidently a farmer, whom he at 
once appraised as an unlikely pros- 
pect and, therefore, the very one to 
begin the week upon. Parking his 
motor cycle, he accosted the man 
and was received with a glowering 
hostility that seemed to connote 
mayhem or murder. 

“Could I interest you in an un- 
usual dictionary?” Bill began, al- 
though he knew when he got that 
far that the man couldn’t be inter- 
ested in a gift library. 

















“You kin interest me by gettin’ 
outa my way,” responded the giant. 
With a sudden motion he reached 
out a hand large as a ham and 
knocked the sample dictionary to 
the ground. “You'll find yer book 
in the road,” he sneered. “Go on 
home now, and go to work.” 

For a moment Bill was stunned, 
but immediately thereafter he went 
into action. Just one blow he struck, 
but it caught the farmer squarely 
on the jaw and behind it was the 
driving power of one hundred and 
eighty-four pounds of line-bucking 
brawn. Nothing human could with- 
stand that impact; the farmer top- 
pled backward, and unable to re- 
gain his balance he sprawled in the 
road beside the maltreated Strad- 
ling. And upon his features there 
appeared a grotesque expression of 
amazement. 

“Work!” Bill muttered, “Work, 
eh, you big stiff? I may not have 
your pleasant manner but I can 
make short work of you.” 

The prone figure sat up and re- 
covered his hat in silence. Next he 
started cursing, but checking this 
abruptly he picked up the fallen 
dictionary and essayed something 
approaching a grin. Finally he 
stood up, dusted himself off, and ex- 
tended a cordial hand. 

“I don’t know who you are, Jim 
Jeffries,” he said, “but I’m here to 
state that you sure have got a ter- 
rible wallop. Only one other man 
ever made me hit the dust and he’s 
Joe Donovan, the blacksmith. Any 
time you want work on a farm let 
me know and name your wages. I 
want one of them books and I want 
your name writ in it by yourself.” 

Such an occasion, Bill felt, made 
the bookselling life bearable. As he 
rode into the village proper a few 
minutes later, there pervaded him 
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a glow of brotherly feeling toward 
all humanity, a sense of all being 
right with the world. Somehow, he 


felt, his recent conflict was an 
omen, portending, possibly, the final 
triumph of books over the be- 
nighted, an omen of success yet to 
be snatched from the fangs of de- 
feat. If muscular salesmanship was 
to displace persuasive urging, he 
welcomed the change, even at the 
cost of discarding one or two of his 
fundamental theories. 

Fired with this new zeal, he over- 
whelmed Fort Plain’s citizenry, 
male and female, willing and un- 
willing, and emerged triumphant 
with a score of three dictionaries, 
four cook books, and eight more or 
less cordial rejections. 

At eleven o’clock he glanced at 
his map and was on his way again, 
but that one glance had ruined his 
whole day. Life was solemn now 
and sad, the business of selling 
books was hopeless, and the career 
of William Hemmel, Salesman, was 
a blemish; all of this because the 
road-map had pointed out in its 
quiet and unobtrusive way that 
Little Falls was next. 

Gone now was his optimism over 
the recent improvement in sales. He 
judged that however convalescent 
his business was, an unprejudiced 
observer averaging its state of well- 
being for the past two months 
would utter an immediate and loud 
call for the coroner. For as a busi- 
ness, it simply wasn’t. 

And this, he grimly reflected, was 
Little Falls,—Little Falls, where, as 
a beneficent Lord Bountiful he was 
to distribute from the surplus of his 
summer’s vast profits largess to va- 
rious merchants and bankers. The 
joke was on him,—or on the mer- 
chants,—for to date he was exactly 
$160.45 in the hole. 
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He rode into the city at noon, 
parked his machine on a side street, 
and took a reconnoitering walk 
about town. Little Falls was, he 
decided, a very pretty place, an 
oasis in truth to a veteran like him- 
self of many dull cities and dusty 
farmlands. True, it was quite small 
and very hilly, but its scenery was 
magnificent and its people seemed 
unusually friendly and neighborly. 
A good town to linger in if one were 
not forced to go bookselling onward, 
or rather to go book-offering on- 
ward. 

He wound up his stroll at the 
Homestead Restaurant, — “Meals 
50c. Buy a Meal Ticket and Save 
a Quarter,”—where, as he lunched, 
he planned the day’s attack. There 
was no good in dissembling, deny 
it as he would, he was nervous 
about the call at Ray’s home; in 
fact, the more he mused over it, the 
less pleasant the visit appeared and 
the more plausible seemed the rea- 
sons why he should not encounter 
his roommate’s people. They would 
be sure to ask embarrassing ques- 
tions concerning his trip and its 
success,—a subject devoutly to be 
avoided. If only he could have come 
as a conqueror with genuine tales of 
achievement! However, there was 
his promise to Ray that he’d call. 

And so, as he mused, he drew out 
a little memorandum book in which 
he had written the Rayhill’s ad- 
dress. “238 Oakwood Place,” it 
read; well, he might as well go 
up and get the visit over. If he 
waited until later he would be sure 
to be invited to dinner, and then of 
a certainty would be required tales 
of his adventures. And the less said 
about them, he reflected, the better. 

Thus undecided he sat, wishing 
he could avoid a call and yet know- 
ing he must not, when an idea 
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struck him. Why not stop at 238 
Oakwood and before making him- 
self known, sell a book to the in- 
habitants thereof? With this tri- 
umph behind him he could present 
Ray’s introductory letter and in- 
stead of being commiserated he 
would be congratulated. Indeed, it 
would be something of a coup; a 
sale to his doubting roommate’s own 
people would make the summer a 
success if he never sold another 
volume. Already he could see Ray’s 
look of astonishment upon receiy- 
ing the tidings at the Maine camp 
where he was instructing. With 
such a victory won, $160.45 was 
well lost. 

Such a sale he knew might be of 
doubtful ethics; moreover, there was 
the probability that the Rayhills 
might refuse to buy; however, in 
any case, he would make explana- 
tions and they would be sure to see 
the humorous side of the matter. 

He paid his check and left the 
lunch room at once. As he walked 
up Main Street his hopes ran high; 
he planned his introductory re- 
marks, marshaled his patter into 
good convincing order, rehearsed 
his final “clinching” arguments,— 
in a word, made ready to sell a 
Stradling or a Soarer in Ray’s home 
if he had to insert his toe into a 
disapproving door. As he turned 
into Oakwood Place he felt less con- 
fident; lack of confidence in these 
crises was his Waterloo. 

And then at 237 Oakwood he 
looked across the street at a bunga- 
low home with wide curved drive- 
ways, and his knees actually trem- 
bled. For there on the veranda was 
a young lady in white, engaged, ap- 
parently, in writing a letter. And 
so, with heart pounding, Bill con- 
tinued carefully up the street, for 
however much courage he had in 























approaching ordinary mortals, he 
simply could not offer dictionaries 
or cook books to young ladies, in 
white or otherwise. 

But as he passed by, he began 
immediately to feel ashamed. He, 
William Hemmel, who would face 
any two men in peace or war, afraid 
of a girl! And perhaps that was 
not Ray’s home after all; there was 
some comfort in this thought. He 
crossed the street and returned cau- 
tiously until he caught sight of the 
number. Alas, there on the front 
door were the brass figures 238. For 
a moment he hesitated, then, with 
sudden boldness he drove himself 
in along the curved walk leading to 
the porch door. At his approach 
the vision in white raised her head 
and Bill’s heart sank further (if that 
were possible), as he realized that 
she was beautiful. He could not 
have described her beauty; he felt 
only the impression of dark, snap- 
ping eyes, shining black hair, white 
skirt and shoes,—and green stock- 
ings. But he must not forget to be 
bold. 

“Good morning,” he began, pull- 
ing off his cap and resting one foot 
on the bottom step. 

“Good morning,” she returned, 
pausing with pen in hand. 

“Can I interest you in a good dic- 
tionary?” he inquired, “a handy, 
convenient volume, which although 
small in size yet contains practically 
all the words of the English lan- 
guage with their derivation and 
meaning. Accurate and complete in 
every detail. Contains fifty thou- 
sand words, reference library, syno- 
nyms and antonyms, foreign phrases 
and proverbs, commercial and legal 
terms, glossary of aviation terms, 
Christian names of men and women, 
—and so forth. It’s really inval- 
uable to letter writers.” 
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Having thus launched his offen- 
sive, Bill felt more at ease, and as 
he said this last he glanced at her 
unfinished letter and smiled. And 
when Bill smiled there was usually 
small chance of escape from the in- 
fection. The girl dimpled and added 
a row of even white teeth to her al- 
ready abundant attributes of beauty. 

“Thank you,” she said, “but I 
guess I don’t need one.” 

“It would be of infinite help in 
writing,” he insisted,—“it makes 
composition so easy,—no groping 
for words.” 

“Why do you think,” she de- 
manded with pretended spirit, “that 
I need a Ready Letter Writer? Or a 
grammar?” 

“Neither,” he hastened to reply, 
“but a dictionary; not, of course for 
syntax or for phrasing, but to be 
certain on all those fine shades of 
meaning, to answer those frequent 
questions and doubts one meets in 
composing any paper or letter.” 

“But I’m quite certain now about 
definitions and meanings,” she ob- 
jected,—“except, possibly, in the 
aviation department.” 

“On everyday hackneyed words, 
yes. On trite expressions. But 
there are a hundred words not gen- 
erally understood. I could men- 
tion ten offhand.” 

“I'd be glad to have you mention 
them,” she invited, smiling again. 

“Well, suppose, for instance, in 
writing this letter you wish to use 
the word, ‘gnosiology.’ ” 

“Gnosiology?” she gasped. “Who 
in the name of goodness would want 
to use a word like ‘gnosiology?’ ” 

“A girl like you might,” he de- 
clared. 

“It’s an extreme supposition,” she 
replied. “However, in such an 
event, I would use ‘gnosiology’ 
Bcece 
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“Yes?” he encouraged. 

“As nothing concerning 
nose.” 

“No?” His face fell. 

“But as something concerning the 
brain,—something, I believe, about 
cognition.” 

Bill was taken aback. Others had 
not met the hard ones in quite this 
way. 

“First quiz, 100 per cent,” he an- 
nounced, turning the pages of 
Stradling in what he hoped was a 
careless manner. “But suppose 
now,” he went on, “you are reading 
a story and you come upon the 
peculiar word, ‘sockdolager.’ ” 

“Sockdolager,” she repeated,—“‘it 
sounds slangy; ‘Willie was a 


the 


naughty boy and handed his auntie 
a sockdolager.’ Something, I should 
say, like a haymaker.” 

Bill was simply amazed. “A mem- 
ber of the sporting fraternity,” he 


mumbled; then aloud, “Isn’t it 
strange that out of a hundred or 
more words I pick two that you, 
and perhaps you alone, can put 
through their tricks this way? 
However (and here a satisfied smile 
overspread his features), over on 
page 403 we come upon the word 
‘juzail,’ a word I have often found 
used improperly by letter-writers. 
Now what a sense of security one 
would feel who could say ‘juzail’ 
and know she should not have said, 
say, the word ‘junk.’ ” 

“Juzail,” she repeated dreamily. 
“Hardly a word for letters, I should 
think. Unless, perhaps, dunning 
letters. And even then, would 
‘junk’ be so far off? New times de- 
mand new weapons, you know.” 

Bill was now positively staggered. 
“I begin to wonder, Miss Webster,” 
he said, “if this pleasant interview 
will not end by your selling me a 
book. But, as I should have said in 
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the first place, it’s in the D’s where 
most folks find Stradling’s abso- 
lutely necessary. Under this letter 
are such words as ‘Demand,’ ‘Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘Delay,’ ‘Dangerous.’ And 
here I find the interesting word, 
‘dumbledore. Now, a dumble- 
dore...” 

“Pardon,” she interrupted, “but 
one just flew by your head.” 

“You know, then, what dumble- 
dores are?” he queried in astonish- 
ment. 

“I ought to,” she replied sweetly. 
“I’ve seen them, heard them, and 
once I was even stung by one.” 

Bill closed the Stradling party’s 
life work with a snap and picked 
up his hat from the step. 

“Good morning,” he said, and 
started toward the street. “Also,” 
he added with meaning, “Good 
night!” 

“Good day,” she returned, her 
eyes twinkling. 

As though struck by an after- 
thought, he paused and retraced his 
steps to the porch. “I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “but you don’t 
happen to be the Stradling who 
wrote this book, do you?” 

“Not at all,” she said, “at least, I 
don’t remember doing it.” 

“It’s a beautiful morning,” he 
said, starting away again. 

“Charming,” she agreed. “You 
don’t happen to be selling alma- 
nacs, do you?” 

He paused and again returned to 
the steps with an expression on his 
face not unlike that worn by re- 
prieved prisoners. 

“I admit I do not,” he said sadly, 
“but if I did, I'll bet you’d know 
the weather forecasts and the ma- 
neuvers of the moon for the next 
ten years. However,” he continued 
more hopefully, “I am the official 
representative of Mrs. Soarer, who, 
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as everybody knows, publishes the 
Soarer Cook Book. Now, if you 
care for cooked food, we have in 
this handy little volume five hun- 
dred tried-and-true recipes. The 
rules for every meal from oysters to 
orange-pudding. It’s a book, I as- 
sure you to gladden the heart of any 
loyal eater, to make any epicure 
throw his hat in the air.” 

“You speak,” she questioned, “as 
one of the hat-throwers?” 

“As an occasional eater, I have 
an intense interest in cooking. The 
cause of better cooking is, I might 
say, as dear to my heart as the 
scenes of my childhood.” 

“You remind me so much,” she 
said musingly, “of old Professor 
Bushnell of our high school. He has 
that same corner-soap-box style of 
oratory.” 

“I have no doubt this Mr. Bush- 
nell is a most worthy gentleman, 
and that you esteem him highly,” 
he replied. “But I am far removed 
from a professorship,—my nearest 
approach to that mighty seat has 
been the front row in classroom 
which I sometimes achieve when 
the young gentlemen who come 
early have grabbed off the family 
circle.” 

“Oh, you are a student?” 

“You flatter me,” he said mod- 
estly, “I attend learned lectures at 
New Haven and an instructor once 
confided he couldn’t teach me any- 
thing,—but a student! This is too 
much.” He struck a heroic pose 
and waved a hand in renunciation 
like Cesar refusing the crown. 

“At New Haven, you say? Why 
then, perhaps you know my brother, 
Howard Rayhill?” 

“Know him? Know Howard Ray- 
hill? Well rather! We smoke the 
same pipe. But suffering Salome, 
you’re never Ray’s sister; not little 
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sister Ruth, I’ve heard him mention 
so often!” 

“Of course Iam. But who, may 
I ask, are you?” 

“You may ask me anything,—ex- 
cept how to sell books. My name is 
Hemmel, and I have a note here 
somewhere.” Still exclaiming over 
his surprise, he found Ray’s letter in 
his pocket and presented it. “My 
passports, which, by the way, I was 
not asked to read.” 

She opened the note and read it 
through quickly. “Why Mr. Hem- 
mel,” she said rising and extending 
her hand, “I’m so glad to meet you. 
Come right up and meet my mother, 
—and bring Mrs. Roarer.” 

“Soarer,” he corrected gravely,— 
“and what of Brother Stradling?” 

“Bring him, too,” she com- 
manded, “and here,—read this 
note.” 

Thus bidden, he scanned the let- 
ter which was in Ray’s characteris- 
tic style. “Dear Folks:” it began, 
“You have with you to-night one of 
the world’s foremost athletes and 
idealists, Mr. William Hemmel, the 
man who discovered the secret of 
blending books with bicycles. Mr. 
Hemmel is also known to fame as 
the roommate of Howard G. Rayhill 
and is the Apostle of the Four 
Wicked Words. (I hope you’ve 
looked up those words so you can 
chat easily in his native tongue.) 
Give Bill food and raiment. Avoid 
all reference to books and summer 
employment. Keep him anchored 
as long as possible. And tell Ruth 
to look, listen and stop, or she'll 
be minus her young heart. Yours, 
Howard.” 

Bill’s knees were no longer weak; 
at any rate they supported his one 
hundred and eighty-four pounds 
until he reached a veranda chair 
and stretched them out at ease. 
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“I see it all now,” he declared in 
the tone so often heard in third-act 
dénouements. “Miss Rayhill, you’ve 
been cribbing in our recent word- 
test. You had certain information.” 

“Through Howard’s letters,” she 
confessed. “He wrote us all about 
your intended trip and gave us a 
list of those words. He said you’d 
be along and that it would be just 
like you to sell us a book or two. 
He really thinks you can do any- 
thing, although I guess he tried to 
discourage you in this. He bet me 
a new hat you'd sell us at least one 
book.” 

“That’s Ray all over,—always 
playing long shots, the good old 
duffer. But he never told me you 
were so, ... that is,... I thought 
ee 

“What did you think?” 

“Well, I got the impression you 
were a little girl,—long braids, 


jumping rope,—you know, the ice- 
cream-cone age.” 

“And instead, you find a dodder- 
ing old lady of the corkscrew-curl 
age?” 
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“Now, Miss Rayhill, don’t make 
me tell you the kind of girl I did 
find.” 

“But,” she pursued, “I’m entitled 
to know, don’t you think? I like 
to be certain on those frequent ques- 
tions and doubts, those fine shades 
of meaning.” 

He smiled a little sheepishly and 
hesitated, then he caught up the 
knowing Mr. Stradling, hastily con- 
sulted him with a great rustling of 
pages, and finally tossed that gentle- 
man flat on his back on the porch 
floor. 

“In the pinches, old boy,” he an- 
nounced to him in a hollow voice, 
you’ve never been there. Sic semper 
Stradling!” Then he turned to 
Ruth. 

“The bird who wrote that book,” 
he explained, “is what is technically 
known as a dumb-bell.” 

“Why?” she inquired. 

“Do you know what the word 
‘peach’ means to him?” he asked. 

“Why, no,” she said. 

“Only a downy, edible fruit,” he 
answered. 








THE RESTORATION OF ROME. 


By ELBERT PEETs. 


T is a year now since Signor Mus- 

solini made Senator Cremonesi 
governor of the city of Rome and 
commanded him to make the city a 
sanitary place for men to live and 
work in, and also to make it a more 
impressive visible symbol of the 
power and glory of ancient Rome 
and of the renewed Italian great- 
ness that Mussolini promises. 

That the program thus laid down 
was consciously over-optimistic was 
generally recognized. The glory of 
ancient Rome will need more than 
five years for its restoration. And 
there is no surplus in the Italian 
treasury wherewith to cut a new 
avenue from the Piazza Colonna to 
the Pantheon, to clear squares 
around the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
the Marcello Theater and a hundred 
other old buildings, much less to 
raise a new city in Saturnian rings 
around the old one and along the 
Tiber to Ostia. These dreams, surely, 
may one day come true. But it 
takes more than a crowbar and 
stonemason’s trowel to rebuild 
cities. It takes industries, trade, 
transportation, inventions, and 
changes in standards of living. 

Yet enough has been done to 
show that the program is still alive 
and that the operations under it will 
be a constant object of concern to 
all friends of Rome, all students of 
architecture and civic art. 

For Rome is the sacred city of 
architecture. Sociologists who look 
upon the populous modern city as 
primarily an economic and sanitary 
problem are quite right. But they 


must have charity for the architect 
who sees in Rome the richest as- 
sembly of architectural beauty in 
the world. He insists that a way 
must be found to make the city liv- 
able without destroying it as a work 
of art. The archzologist must also 
have charity, for architects know 
there is a Rome more precious than 
what has survived of the city of 
Augustus. 

It is not, commonly, the very 
modern nor the very ancient Rome 
that holds the hearts of lovers of 
Rome. Rather it is the city of a 
long middle period—let us say, not 
to be stingy, from Constantine to 
Garibaldi. That is the life-span of 
the Rome we know, a long evolving 
story, various in style perhaps, but 
gathered naturally enough into a 
richly tooled binding of the Renais- 
sance. To all but the mole com- 
plexed teacher of classical archz- 
ology the old ruins (always except- 
ing the Pantheon) are not quite part 
of Rome. They are the incredible 
heirlooms of a half mythical grand- 
mother, their use forgotten and feel- 
ing strange to our hands. And the 
modern things, the Victor Em- 
manuel Monument, the Via Na- 
zionale, the Palazzo di Guistizia, 
these unaccountable aberrations are 
like gaps cut in the crown of an 
ancient oak to let some phone wires 
through. But everything between 
St. Mary Cosmodin and the hemi- 
cycles of the Piazza del Popolo 
(barely a century old) is of the liv- 
ing Rome, the Rome we love. 

This living Rome grew slowly, 
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but not entirely by chance. Rome 
is a lovely picturesque landscape, 
but Rome is also a treasury of con- 
sciously formed works of art. Un- 
like Chartres and Malines, Rome is 
not the product of a fortunate pe- 
riod—her jewels were cut by par- 
ticular artists at particular times. 
The architectural feeling of the city 
is essentially formal, despite the 
want of a general geometric frame- 
work. To the city planner, Rome is 
not a city of streets (though the 
three streets meeting in the Piazza 
del Popolo form the most beautiful 
group of streets in the world, and 
the Via Condotti is the most beau- 
tifully terminated street), it is, 
rather, a city of plazas. Most of 
these openings were formed during 
the papal period. In ancient Rome 
the city was fearfully crowded with 
high tenements. As the city grew 
again after the lean Middle Ages the 


city planning commissioners of the 
popes, the maestri delle strade, took 
every opportunity to open up a little 


patch here and there. Nobles and 
cardinals, building their palazze and 
churches, usually cleared a space in 
front of them. And now, in some 
parts of Rome, one passes from 
piazza to piazza almost as in a 
house from room to room. Suppose 
you start from the little Baroque 
setting that is the outdoors exten- 
sion of the plan of the church of S. 
Ignazio. Fifty steps north through 
a crooked lane and you are in the 
Piazza di Pietra, in front of the 
somber ancient colonnade of the 
Borsa. Another twenty paces and 
you enter the Piazza Colonna, a 
large rectangular enlargement of the 
Corso with the column of Marcus 
Aurelius at its center. Go through 
the colonnade along its west side, 
turn to the left, and you are in the 
Piazza di Monte Citorio. Go down 
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past the mended obelisk, turn fifty 
yards to the right, and you come to 
the little Piazza Capranica. Thence 
by a jagged lane in a moment you 
are in the Piazza della Rotonda, in 
front of the Pantheon. Each of 
these city-rooms has a feel and 
charm of its own and several of. 
them have a definite architectural 
organization. The essence of their 
charm, in most cases, is the tight- 
ness of the enframement—the con- 
trast of the bright space of the plaza 
against the solid houses and dark 
vicoli around it. 

Now it is through the region I 
have just described that Mussolini 
would cut his “wide avenue” open- 
ing up a view of the Pantheon from 
the column of Marcus Aurelius. If 
that is done without seriously dam- 
aging the Piazza Colonna, without 
ruining the Piazza della Rotondo, 
and without destroying several 
churches and palaces that lie along 
the line, it will be by a miracle of 
architectural ingenuity and good 
taste. 

The clearing of areas around old 
buildings is no less a knotty point 
among European city planners than 
is the cutting of new streets. Many 
a bitter campaign has been fought 
along the “dégagement’’ front. It 
seems to have been the Gothic res- 
toration activities of Pugin and 
Viollet-le-Duc that engendered the 
idea of tearing down the little build- 
ings that clustered against the old 
churches. About that time Na- 
poleon III. and Haussmann began 
the transformation of Paris. They 
took to clearing with a gusto—it 
just suited their desire to raise a 
dust and make things trim. They 
cleared around Notre Dame and 
made a square in front of it, faced 
with large (too large) public build- 
ings, and a shrubbery along the 
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river side, all quite to the taste of 
a time that thought the exposition 
of 1869 the apogee of human civi- 
lization. The fashion spread to Bel- 
gium and Germany. Ulm cleared 
the foreground of the cathedral: 
during the past year they have held 
a competition to decide how to put 
the buildings back again. At Metz 
they cleared the barnacles from the 
sides of the soaring cathedral and 
proudly published a book of before- 
and-afier pictures. The “before” 
pictures are now treasured as the 
best record of the architect Blon- 
del’s charming little buildings, an 
irreparable loss to the plaza with 
which he did sincere homage to the 
great mass of the church. 

Bul in 1889 along came the Aus- 
irian Camillo Sitte and with one 
small book routed the advocates of 
clearing. He showed that all the 
best Gothic churches, and most of 


the Renaissance, were tied in with, 


given scale by, 
smaller buildings. As his trump 
card he counted the churches of 
Rome and found that there are 255, 
of which 41 are built against on 
one side, 96 on two, 110 on three, 2 
on all four, and only 6 stand free. 
Sitte rode home in triumph—the 
matter was settled forever. Benito 
Mussolini that day studied his 
Cesar, pommeled his playmates, 
and heard nothing of the famous 
victory. A year ago he arose, as 
ruler of Italy, to command the gov- 
ernor of Rome to make clearings 
around those same churches whose 
close contiguity with their neigh- 
bors had been cited by Sitte to the 
discomfiture of the enemy. Verily, 
time changes many things. 

As usual, the truth of the matter 
seems to lie somewhere between one 
extreme and the other. No good 
architect ever purposely set a variety 


supported by, 
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of doll-houses around a monu- 
mental building in order to make it 
look bigger. And no good architect, 
by preference, ever set his building 
in the midst of an unrelated form- 
less open area, or made it the hub 
of a traffic center, or surrounded it 
with insipid unarchitectural walks 
and foliage. When they were quite 
free all architects, classical, Gothic, 
or Renaissance, have sought to 
create harmonious settings for their 
buildings, to mark off an architec- 
turally framed area for them. The 
Roman temples normally stood in 
an open space bounded by a colon- 
nade, the peribolos. The Pisa ca- 
thedral, one of the most beautifully 
located of medieval buildings, rises 
from a flat field, between the town 
and aé_ high fortification wall. 
Michelangelo intended his St. Peter’s 
to stand in the center of a plaza of 
uniform frame, about a thousand 
feet square. 

To us the principles applying to a 
monumental building, one of great 
historical interest, may not seem 
identical with those applying to a 
new building. But a Renaissance 
architect would have felt little dif- 
ference. Commissioned to design 
a setting for the Pantheon, for in- 
stance, he would have done it in 
the manner of the various plans 
Bramante, Michelangelo, Bernini, 
and Fontana made for the vicinity 
of St. Peter’s. Nor would he have 
stopped with the setting. He would 
have redecorated the Pantheon it- 
self—“restored” it, to his own taste, 
without too much trouble to decide 
how it looked in old Roman times. 
That is exactly what Michelangelo 
did in making the church of S. 
Maria degli Angeli, in 1563, out of 
the tepidarium of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. If the tepidarium had not 
been so used, if it stood now, a red- 
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brown ruin with weeds growing in 
its crevices, the suggestion that it 
be rebuilt, glazed, and decorated, 
would be met everywhere with ac- 
cusations of vandalism. Yet there 
can be no doubt that Michelangelo’s 
church, full of archzological sole- 
cisms though it is, gives a truer 
idea of the building’s original ap- 
pearance and a much truer impres- 
sion of the spirit of Imperial Rome, 
than could the stripped framework 
of ancient masonry. Ruins take on 
with age a simplicity and severe 
dignity that may utterly misrepre- 
sent the taste of the civilization 
from which they survive. Much of 


the coldness of modern monumental 
architecture is due to the accident 
that the color the Greeks used on 
their statues and temples was not 
permanent. 

The modern worship of ruins 
seems little less than stupidity to 


an architect who would give his 
skin for a day in third century 
Rome. In so far as that worship 
arises from a sentiment for the pic- 
turesque and ivy-overgrown, it tends 
to debase architecture. But there is 
another way of looking at an an- 
cient monument, a way that sup- 
plants architecture. With the pas- 
sage of time a drama form grows 
up around the physical form of the 
monument. This dramatic dimen- 
sion of the Pantheon embraces all 
the life of Imperial Rome; it reaches 
out into Gaul and Britain, Judea 
and Egypt. To eyes that can see it, 
all the flowing life of Rome clings 
to this dun mass, its grandest physi- 
cal survival. Perhaps in these some- 
what unarchitectural phrases I have 
expressed part of the Italian archi- 
tect Gustavo Giovannoni’s esoteric 
meaning when he says, “La continu- 
ita vitale del monumenta non e solo 
nel tempo ma anche nella spazio,” 
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The Pantheon, to our modern cul- 
ture, lives in space as well as in 
time. It carries with it through 
time something of the human goings 
and comings it has looked down 
upon. It is the stage across which 
forever marches for us a rich pag- 
eant of races, wars, and religions, 
of the flowering and withering of 
civilizations. 

Well may Giovannoni say, then, 
that the art of restoration must deal 
with spiritual problems. It requires 
the most delicate good taste and im- 
agination to conceive the full dra- 
matic power of the monument, to 
create a setting that will give full 
effect to that power. Such art is 
akin to the design of stage settings, 
for the stage must be part of the 
acted play, helping producer and 
audience to make all the beauty 
they can out of the playwright’s 
text. But the setting of the monu- 
ment must not be obtrusively sym- 
bolic or historical. It must not it- 
self pretend to be ancient. Pri- 
marily, there must be good views of 
the monument, against a right back- 
ground. The great size of the build- 
ing (I am still thinking of the 
Pantheon) must be emphasized, its 
precious quality expressed. The 
materials used, the forms and colors 
given them, must harmonize with 
the monument and tactfully make a 
virtue of its weathered gauntness. 

The Pantheon is doubly precious 
to us because it contains the tomb 
of Raphael. That was his own 
choice, made during those last calm 
days of a sickness that must almost 
have been a welcome escape from 
the load of toil he had been carry- 
ing. Part of that load was the di- 
rection of excavations, for Raphael 
was one of the first Roman arche- 
ologists. The papal secretary Celio 
Calcagnini wrote of Raphael in 
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1519: “By digging out the founda- 
tions of ancient monuments and 
restoring them according to the de- 
scriptions of classical authors, he 
has filled Pope Leo and all Rome 
with such admiration that they look 
upon him as a god sent down from 
Heaven to restore the Eternal City 
to its former majesty.” And he goes 
on, perhaps less closely suggesting 
the present distinguished Restorer 
—‘“Yet, far from being puffed up 
with pride, he meets others in the 
most friendly spirit and rejects no 
advice or criticism.” 

Raphael had in part the modern 
attitude toward ancient buildings, 
but he felt, more than we have need 
to, their value as teachers of archi- 
tecture and as works of architecture 
on their own account. In these ways 
the harder-minded Michelangelo 
valued the ancient masterpieces, but 
of sentimental regard for the merely 


antique he probably had little. 
Lanciani says that St. Peter’s is un- 
like the other Roman churches in 
that most of them were built from 
the ruins of a single ancient monu- 
ment, but St. Peter’s from a hun- 


dred. If Michelangelo had been 
given a free hand with the Pantheon 
he would have modernized it as 
completely as he did the interior of 
S. Maria degli Angeli. The external 
veneer of marble would have been 
restored and the dome gilded. The 
tympanum of the portico would 
have come to life with sculpture— 
and with such sculpture that one’s 
heart stops at the thought of it! 

If it had been objected that he 
was not truly restoring he would 
have answered, “I have made of this 
dead ruin a thing of beauty and 
life, fit to be a temple of God. I 
have carved in the architrave my 
master’s name, to his glory and to 
the glory of this time. I have done 
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it as seemed to me best—if another 
can build better, let him do so.” 

Thinking of that tympanum, we 
cannot deny him the right to make 
that confident answer. We have 
not the right—or is there some 
other reason why we do not? For 
us archeology must be the science 
of preservation. Let us hope that 
at Rome the science will be pur- 
sued eclectically. The beauty of 
the city as a whole and of the minor 
buildings of the Renaissance ought 
not to be sacrificed to reveal a few 
stark symbols of the virility of the 
magna Mater. 

The best element of hope lies 
in the fact that Mussolini did not 
command the governor of Rome to 
remake the heart of the city to 
meet the needs of modern traffic. 
Save for the street to the Pantheon, 
primarily zsthetic in purpose, he 
does not suggest brutal slashings 
of new streets, in the manner of 
the transformation of Paris. The 
Roman plan of 1910, which was 
abandoned in 1916, proved defini- 
tively that these piercings are too 
ruinously destructive to be toler- 
ated. Mussolini seems, rather, to 
contemplate making of the old city 
a grandiose museum, populated of 
course, but not so densely as now, 
—a kind of sanctuary from modern 
traffic and construction. That is 
an enormously difficult thing to do, 
for a city is a living organism whose 
functional membering changes only 
with placid slowness. Yet it is not 
impossible physically—perhaps not 
impossible zsthetically. Mussolini 
knows that a museum is a dreary 
thing unless its treasures are ar- 
ranged with order and dignity and 
are tastefully environed. 

The crucial difficulty will be the 
choice of an architect. Few men 
anywhere in the world are equipped 
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to attack this problem in civic art 
as Bernini in the seventeenth cen- 
tury and Blondel in the eighteenth 
were equipped. Most contemporary 
Italian architects do the kind of 
work that is liked in South America. 
But of late Italian art has become 
both more vigorous and more re- 
fined. A few architects, freeing 
themselves from the French Beaux- 
Arts and from modern Germany, 
give promise of reviving the old in- 
comparable Italian sense of form. 
If the right man is chosen the mir- 
acle may come to pass: Mussolini 
may add to, and not destroy, the 
beauty of Rome. 

And the new city that is to rise 
about the old one, it also will be a 
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complex problem, of a different sort. 
The economic basis of Rome is not 
broad, and only industry will build 
a great modern city. There is no 
empire now to send galleys of grain 
to Rome. But perhaps Mussolini 
can create the industries and can 
take the people of Rome out of their 
insanitary tenements. His new 
city will have still to be Roman, to 
recognize the Roman love of com- 
pany, delight in crowds. And the 
architectural form of the city ought 
also to be Roman, not a copy of 
Parisian faubourgs nor yet of Eng- 
lish garden suburbs. There is a 
golden tradition of civic art in Italy. 
The new Rome should be its great- 
est creation. 





THE POET’S HYMN. 


By A. V. PHILLIPs. 


ETERNAL Poet, grant to me 

The gift to read Thy poesy, 

And seraph send with flaming coal 

To cleanse my lips and heart and soul. 


Teach me to read and write Thy love 
In every brook and flower and grove; 
To see the mercy of Thy face 

Gleam in the morning’s gentle grace; 
To feel the terror of Thy might 

In the strong arms of naked night; 
To dread the fury of Thy wrath 
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Bursting adown the thunder’s path; 
To tremble at Thy flaméd ire 
Leaping along the lightning’s wire; 
To see Thy power divinely proud 

Fall gently from the giant cloud, 

And Thy great pity pour amain 
Through the soft petals of the rain. 
To know Thy clemency must soon 
Shine in the mirror of the moon. 

To feel Thy fond compassion’s balm 
Ooze from the rich enswathing calm, 
And Thy smooth-handed tenderness 
Come with the breeze’s soft caress; 
To wait in confidence the dawn 
When Thou wilt pace across the lawn 
Where late Thy wrath the cedar slew, 
Now pearléd with Thy mercy’s dew; 
To see Thy benediction 

Flash from the all-forgiving sun, 

As earth kneels eastward to adore, 
Chanting her low Confiteor. 


Eternal Poet, grant to me 

The gift to read Thy poesy, 

And note athwart the busy day 
Footprints where Thou hast made Thy way; 
To see in every passing child 

The marvel of Thy might so mild, 

And Thine undimmed, unswerving Truth 
In the nobility of youth; 

Thy beauty and Thy love to find 

In the great heart of womankind, 

And in Thy servant, man, to see 

The strength of Thy divinity. 


Eternal Poet, hear my prayer: 
Breathe me Thy poem everywhere, 
That I may write with faithful pen 
Thy message to my fellow men, 
And sing to all the stars above 
Thy one and long-lost poem, Love. 








FLEURS-DE-LYS. 


By BENJAMIN MUSSER. 


N his Introduction to The Ozford 

Book of French Verse, its com- 
piler St. John Lucas paints a rather 
lugubrious picture for those of us 
who delight in old French lyrical 
meters. “It is,” he says, “in the 
somber years of the fourteenth cen- 
tury’—-why somber?—‘“that the 
new era of poetry begins, and Guil- 
laume de Machault is the name 
usually associated with the first ef- 
fusion of that deplorable cataract of 
ballades and rondeaux.” Deplor- 
able cataract! He mercilessly con- 
tinues: 


“The chief penalty that these 


hard-and-fast genres impose on 
those who cultivate them is—as we 
may see from the innumerable 
clever imitations of our own time— 
that almost any one can write them 
fairly well, and that almost every 
one writes them in exactly the same 
manner. The learned Christine de 
Pisan and the sagacious Des Champs 
employ the ballade without the 
least discrimination for any kind of 
subject; they moralize, they preach, 
they sing the praises of the glorious 
dead and discuss their own physical 
ailments in the same sempiternal 
cantering measure... 

“They are wholly content to follow 
one another like meek sheep; they 
use the same catchwords; the 
same patient rimes do duty over 
and over again; and when we have 
read the heading of one of their 
poems we can guess almost exactly 
what the poet will sing, or rather, 
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say. 


I have quoted Mr. Lucas at length, 
as his would-be destructive criti- 
cism embraces—in every sense of 
the word !—all objections that have 
been or that can be raised against 
the subtle forms which originated 
in France and old Provence. I 
might add that, apparently, in the 
whole of French literature he finds 
but two poets—and they of the 
long-ago fifteenth century—who 
were able to turn this “deplorable 
cataract” of lines in “sempiternal 
cantering measure,” this “artificial, 
impersonal genre” into something 
“vivid and human”: Charles d’Or- 
léans and Francois Villon. 

Undoubtedly Villon is to our pres- 
ent knowledge the earliest really 
great poet of France whose lyrics 
have lived, and d’Orléans, father of 
Louis XII., was a not unworthy fore- 
runner—and both were inveterately 
involved in the “deplorable cata- 
ract”! But, confining our attention 
to the same formative period, 
Eustache Deschamps (not “Des 
Champs”) was not only a balladeist, 
albeit in that field he holds the 
numerical record, and in the intro- 
duction to a translation of Villon’s 
poems John Payne singles out for 
special mention Deschamps’ fine 
ballade on the death of the Constable 
Bertrand du Guesclin; he is also 
credited with over two hundred ron- 
deaux, while Mr. Lucas graciously 
condescends to print one each of 
his virelais and rondels, which 
evince his versatility—Deschamps’, 
that is! What of Jean Froissart, 
whom Mr. Lucas dismisses with a 
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casual “Froissart’s verse has a deli- 
cate refinement that may be the last 
trace of troubadour influence”? 
True, Froissart’s enduring fame 
rests rather on his annals of the age 
of chivalry than on his lyric verse; 
but many were the ballades and 
virelais which the lad from Valen- 
ciennes wrote for the English court 
of Edward III. and Queen Philippa. 
What of Alain Chartier, but one of 
whose ballades the Oxford book 
deigns to print? What of Johannot 
de Lescurel, whose excellent bal- 
lades, set to music, antedate that 
“first” effusion of Machault and are 
in fact the earliest ballades extant 
without the envoy? Why no word 


for Jean de la Mote, whose thirty 
ballades called Li Regret Guillaume, 
on the death of a Count of Hainault, 
dated 1339, already have the single- 
line refrain, the usual practice sub- 
sequently? Still further back, why 


no reference to the thirteenth-cen- 
tury poet Rutebeuf? Why slight 
with mere mention Audefroy le 
Batard of Arras? Why profound 
silence regarding Guiot de Dijon? 
Must their work necessarily be 
brushed aside for the glorification 
of Villon and that lesser light, 
Charles d’Orléans? The latter might 
benefit thereby; Villon needs no 
such dubious prop. 

It is rather a large measure to at- 
tribute to Guillaume de Machault, 
at least by inference, the creation 
of many or even of any of the old 
French verse forms. Probably the 
most that can be said along that line 
is, that the ballade and the rondel 
finally established themselves dur- 
ing his lifetime (c. 1295-1377), and 
that he was a leader of that school 
of poetry that devoted its energies 
to fixed forms. 

But these very forms were, some 
of them at least, centuries in de- 
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veloping, by one path through the 
religious puys or podia of the Mid- 
dle Ages, poetic guilds of strolling 
minstrels in honor of Our Lady, a 
confrérie of which is known to have 
been authorized at the Sainte-Trin- 
ité de Fécamp in Normandy as early 
as 1015; by another path through 
even more remote choral songs with 
refrains to accompany folk dances. 
It will readily be seen how these an- 
cient village dance-songs with their 
fixed refrains, accompanying the 
plower, the tiller, the harvester, 
were carried from generation to 
generation, now agricultural in 
theme and now religious, now the 
song of peasants and now raised by 
the puys to spiritual import, or by 
the troubadours to martial music, 
or by the trouvéres to courtly and 
aristocratic narrative, until grad- 
ually was developed the several 
fixed forms which came to full 
flower in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The ballade, for example, took 
full four centuries to travel from 
a dance-song to the structurally 
fixed poem of the late days of Frois- 
sart. The very word, often spelled 
balade in the Middle Ages, was de- 
rived from the Provencal balada, an 
artistic dance-song. Analogous was 
the French ballette. Extant bal- 
lettes composed before the mid- 
thirteenth century were three- 
stanza rimed poems with refrains. 
Eventually, with change of stress 
from the dance feature to the rec- 
itative, the many lined refrain was 
reduced to a single line, the envoi 
with its conventional salute to the 
“Prince” was added before the close 
of the fourteenth century, and be- 
hold, the ballade! 

It is interesting to note how the 
old balada thus took two courses: 
by one, emphasizing the prosody of 
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the form, it abandoned the dance 
and became the ballade; by the 
other, emphasizing the dance fea- 
ture, it abandoned the verse form 
and became the modern ballet. 

Be it said in passing, the English 
ballad has nothing in common with 
the French ballade, save that both 
were originally sung. This isolation 
of the one from the other is clearly 
shown in Dr. Louise Pound’s Poetic 
Origins and the Ballad.* 

Ballades early became popular in 
England, urged on by Chaucer him- 
self, who is credited with sixteen in 
the correct form and who is said to 
have received the laureateship for 
his ballade, “Lak of Stedfastnesse” ; 
Lydgate’s, outnumbering Chaucer’s 
but in every way inferior, relaxed 
the French rigor in instances; Oc- 
cleve obviously showed familiarity 
with the form but is not known de- 
finitely to have used it; John 


Gower’s ballades were English only 
in the sense that their author was 
English: the fifty presented at the 
coronation of Henry IV. were writ- 


ten in French. A hundred years 
after Chaucer’s introduction, the 
form practically ceased to be used 
in England, not to be revived until 
four centuries later, under the 
mighty five, Dobson, Gosse, Swin- 
burne, Lang, and Henley. 

In France its first vogue lasted 
longer, say until Moliére and Boi- 
leau, by whose time it had become, 
to use Moliére’s descriptive phrase, 
“a faded flower.” After the seven- 
teenth century it lived only a spo- 
radic existence for two centuries, 
until its reblossoming under Théo- 
dore de Banville. 

Put to gnomic use, employed as 
satires and diatribes against women, 
and the aristocracy, and the clergy, 
the “sotle” ballades assailing insti- 

1Macmillan. 1921. 
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tutions and individuals in terms of 
unspeakable indecency, it is little 
wonder the form for a time was 
outlawed by real poets. Not re- 
sponsible for this downfall was the 
form itself, which was admirable 
and which by its revival and by its 
popularity to-day proves its rightful 
longevity; the poetasters who cast 
it into the shade by misuse can 
alone be held guilty. Then, too, the 
over-elaboration practiced by the 
self-styled grands _ rhétoriqueurs, 
Jean Meschinot, Jean Marot, and 
others, decadents really, consider- 
ably helped to blacken the good 
name of ballade. The neo-classi- 
cists, on the other hand, the pious 
but poetically pessimistic Joachim 
du Bellay, Canon of Notre-Dame 
and cousin of Cardinal du Bellay, 
and his six Renaissance minstrels 
known as the Pléiade, by lending 
their weight of influence to greater 
emphasis on the prosody of classi- 
cal antiquity effected a certain in- 
difference to popular verse forms of 
the day. Pierre de Ronsard was al- 
most wholly won to sonnets and 
odes; Daurat wrote in Latin; Jodelle 
and Pontus du Tyard squandered 
Alexandrines; Baif span pedantic 
epigrams, and Belleau rather better 
idylls. The ghost of Petrarch 
watched over the little company, 
and all seemed very well pleased 
with themselves and each other. 
The Pléiade and their followers 
were a mutual admiration society. 
Malherbe’s strophes caused him to 
be crowned king in the realm of 
“classical” poetry. Off on another 
tangent swang the Précieuses, un- 
employed dames with Vincent Voi- 
ture as their laureate, emitting a 
veritable avalanche of lampoons, 
squibs, maxims, decadent sonnets— 
destroying their cause with their 
own weapons, to be succeeded in 
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power by the tail end of the Hu- 
manist movement, again a swing in 
the direction of the pre-Christian. 
And so on and on—until again 
there came into favor and remained 
the tried-and-true-and-fixed medi- 
eval forms. A curious circle, that: 
The ballade and its fellows killed by 
misusers and debasers of the forms; 
those poetasters in turn swept aside 
by the Rhetoricians; who fell under 
the broom of the Pléiade; who were 
partially supplanted by the Pré- 
cieuses; who were combated by 
their sworn enemy Boileau and 
were succeeded by Corneille, Scar- 
ron, Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, 
and that school of renewed classical 
despotism; then the Encyclopedists 
of the eighteenth century under 
Diderot and d’Alembert; then the 
pagans, and the agnostics, and Reg- 
nard, Rousseau, Voltaire, André 
Chénier, and Béranger; then a 


pause; and then, in the nineteenth 


century, again the revival, the 
resurrection, the new life of the 
ballade and the rondeau, the rondel, 
the triolet, the villanelle, and all the 
others of happy olden days. 

Sainte-Beuve reintroduced the bal- 
lade; Alfred de Musset restored the 
delicate rondeau; the Comte de 
Gramont popularized the sestina 
(which though the invention of 
Arnaud Daniel, through its cultiva- 
tion by Dante had become asso- 
ciated rather with Italian poetry) ; 
Victor Hugo adopted a Malayan 
form, the pantoum, and Théophile 
Gautier used it to advantage; but it 
is particularly through the labors of 
Théodore de Banville that France 
awoke once more to the glories of 
her native fixed forms. 

The renewed vogue for old re- 
frain poetry made a rapid crossing 
of the Channel, Austin Dobson at 
the helm, and within the space of a 
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few years all the old genres became 
reacclimated in England, whence un- 
der the pens of H. C. Bunner, 
Brander Matthews, and others, they 
spread to America. In 1872 ap- 
peared Andrew Lang’s Lays and 
Lyrics of Old France. Robert 
Bridges in 1873 produced two tech- 
nically correct rondeaux. Edmund 
Gosse introduced modern England 
to the villanelle in 1874; also his 
was the first example in English of 
the chant royal. From this period 
date Swinburne’s delicate “roun- 
dels,” apparently his own develop- 
ment of the rondeau. Lang and W. 
E. Henley experimented with both 
rondels and rondeaux. In 1876 Dob- 
son placed the ballade again and de- 
finitely in English poetry. The fol- 
lowing year was momentous: Dob- 
son’s Proverbs in Porcelain was 
published, and Gosse’s article, “A 
Plea for Certain Exotic Forms of 
Verse,” appeared in the July Corn- 
hill Magazine. 

In 1878, edited by W. D. Adams, 
the first anthology of the forms was 
produced under the title Latter Day 
Lyrics. This book, in addition to 
its twenty-two poems (six rondeaux, 
four villanelles, two ballades, two 
triolets, two rondeaux redoublés, a 
ballade with double refrain, a ron- 
del, a kyrielle, a virelai and two 
chants royal*), was notable for its 
Dobson essay, “A Note on Some 
Foreign Forms of Verse,” in which 
the master conceded that “the ma- 
jority of the forms now in question 
are not at present suited for, nor are 
they intended to rival the more ap- 


2For technical analysis of each of these and 
the several other forms adopted from France, 
and for an admirable collection in English, I 
know of no textbook and anthology more 
likely to arouse the enthusiasm of the average 
reader than Helen Louise Cohen’s Lyric Forms 
from France (Harcourt, Brace, 1922). See also 
Gleeson White’s collection of Ballades and 
Rondeaus (Canterbury Poets) with its com- 
prehensive Introduction. 
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proved national rhythms in the 
treatment of grave and elevated 
themes. What is modestly ad- 
vanced for some of them (by the 
present writer at least) is that they 
may add a new charm of buoy- 
ancy—a lyric freshness—to ama- 
tory and familiar verse, already too 
much condemned to faded measures 
and outworn cadences.” 

This is now generally granted, as 
in lesser measure also the assertion 
that the very rigidity of the rules 
prescribing their structure makes 
the old French verse forms attrac- 
tive to a poet. What is one of the 
chief lures of the sonnet if not a 
mastery of its intricate pattern of 
thought development and Petrarch- 
an rime scheme? While not one 
of the French genres—no, not 
the rondeau, not even the ballade— 
can possible vie with the sonnet 
either in poets’ acceptance or in 
poets’ opportunity within an ade- 
quate frame, for the sonnet will 
ever remain the queen of all metri- 
cal arrangements, nevertheless for 
certain kinds of poetry and certain 
moods there is no medium quite on 
a par with the “sempiternal canter- 
ing measure” deplored by Mr. Lucas 
and of course by the ultra-modern- 
ists. While in his Principles of 
English Versification Paull Baum 
admits a certain artificiality in the 
forms, and in one place refers, with 
tongue in cheek, to “the mere 
exhilaration of dancing gracefully 
in chains,” he also says of the 
French lyrical meters, that “for 
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grace, point, and delicate charm 
nothing could be better devised; and 
when occasionally they are used for 
the expression of genuine feeling, 
the unexpected union of lightness 
and seriousness has a peculiarly 
poignant effect.” 

Persons who emit freer than free- 
verse will hardly seek inspiration 
in a complicated repetitional ses- 
tina! It would be difficult to im- 
agine Mr. T. S. Eliot fathering a 
chant royal—a woven pattern of 
sixty-one lines with only five 
rimes—the “ne plus ultra,” Gosse 
calls it, “of legitimate difficulty in 
the construction of a poem.” 

On the other hand, will our vogue 
for formless (and frequently mean- 
ingless) verse survive five centuries 
and more, even leaping triumphant 
across an interregnum of silence? 
It is a far cry down the ages from 
Villon’s greatest poems, his ballade, 
“Des Dames du Temps Jadis” and 
his ballade, “Que Villon feit a la 
requeste de sa mére pour prier 
Nostre-Dame,” to that best-known 
of all poems produced during the 
World War, John McCrae’s ron- 
deau, “In Flanders Fields.” Can 
any kind of verse, in its inception 
sneered at as “that deplorable cata- 
ract,” survive half a millenium and 
remain young and fair, if it have 
not within itself the very essence 
of true poetry? 

I think the answer to that is at 
once the justification for and the 
estimate of “these hard-and-fast 
genres.” 





FLEMISH NATIONALISM. 


By Emi. JACQUES. 


PART I. 


ie better or for worse America 
did interfere in the Great Euro- 
pean War and gave a decisive vic- 
tory to the Allies. In all probability, 
if America had not intervened, a 
peace of compromise would have 
been arrived at; for both sides were 
war-weary and economically ex- 
hausted when the Americans ap- 
peared—to change the face of the 
earth. Although the defeat of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the League of Na- 
tions immediately after the war 
showed that the American people 
wished to withdraw from European 
politics, a responsibility has been 
incurred which cannot reasonably 
be ignored. 

America came to Europe to fight 
imperialism. Consequently in pre- 
senting the case of the Flemish 
people against Belgian-French im- 
perialism, a Fleming feels assured 
that his story will be heard with in- 
terest and sympathy. Since Belgium 
was the principal theater of the war 
and the Flemish people were called 
upon to shed their blood in inde- 
scribable profusion, even a tired 
world must feel obliged to listen to 
her claim that she is the victim of 
an imperialism no less ugly than 
that from which her sons so val- 
iantly aided other nations to escape. 


“If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 
blow 
In Flanders’ fields.” 


Little has been heard in America 


about the political unhappiness of 
Flanders. The censors considered 
it best that it should be so. Political 
histories glorifying Belgium had 
found their way to American libra- 
ries; but these gave Flanders scant 
mention. However, during the re- 
cent trouble between Flemings and 
Walloons, official propagandists 
were not idle. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment took care that America 
should get its viewpoint. My pur- 
pose is to present the Flemish side 
of the case: “Doth our law judge 
any man unless he first be heard?” 


THE KINGDOM OF THE UNITED 
NETHERLANDS. 


In the year 1815 there was founded 
the Kingdom of the United Nether- 
lands, comprising the territories of 
what are now Belgium and Holland. 
That state, a diplomatic creation by 
the allied powers who had been 
warring against Napoleon Bona- 
parte, was set up as a buffer-state 
against the ever recurring shock of 
French imperialism. It is easy to 
understand that England could 
never consent to have the Flemish 
coast and Antwerp in the hands of 
France or any other great power. 
Bonaparte having conquered that 
whole country and enlarged the har- 
bor of Antwerp for a naval base, ex- 
pressed the case justly when he 
said: “Antwerp is a pistol pointed 
at the heart of England.” 

This buffer-state had an existence 
of only fifteen years. After the de- 
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cisive victory of the allied armies at 
Waterloo, the diplomats in attempt- 
ing to erect a permanent obstacle 
against French expansion, entirely 
overlooked the welfare of the popu- 
lations immediately concerned; 
they unwisely included within this 
new state the cause of its own dis- 
solution,—the Walloon people. The 
Walloons, by language and race, are 
related to the French, and consider 
France as their natural mother 
country. The fatal result of this 


miscalculation was not long delayed. 


THE BELGIAN REVOLUTION. 


In 1830 at Brussels a revolution 
broke out,—a Walloon revolution, 
fomented and financed by France, 
supported by the personal help of 
the victorious French revolutionists 
who had just put Louis-Philippe 
upon the throne. In fact it was an 
extension of the French revolution, 
for the purpose of again uniting 
southern Netherlands to France, 
irrefutably proved by the hoisting 
of the French flag upon the city hall 
at Brussels. 

However, to mask the maneuver 
the help of the Flemings was 
needed; but the Flemish people had 
no motive for discontent; for at 
length they were reunited with their 
stem-brethren, the Dutch, from 
whom they had been separated 
since the Reformation in 1579, when 
they had passed definitely under 
Spanish rule; later they had be- 
longed to the Austrian crown,—a 
happy and prosperous time; from 
1795 until 1815 they groaned under 
the yoke of the French terror. It 
now appeared as if the potentiali- 
ties of the old Flemish civilization 
were about to unfold anew. King 
William I. had founded in their be- 
half the University of Ghent; an era 
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of prosperity seemed to be dawning. 

Nevertheless, the Flemish people 
must be persuaded to join the rev- 
olutionists. The only real point of 
divergence between the Flemings 
and the Dutch was religion. As a 
souvenir of the French domination, 
the higher clergy were French. The 
Flemish masses, who are fervently 
Catholic, were told they had to 
choose between God and their heret- 
ical King, William of Orange; be- 
tween their religion and their polit- 
ical welfare,—a tragic moment 
when the Fleming again had to 
struggle with his own heart, to offer 
his children, his brethren, his race 
upon the altar of self-renunciation. 
Once again, as in the time of the 
Spaniard, the Fleming chose God! 
Once more religion triumphed! 
Monseigneur de Broglie, Bishop of 
Ghent, displayed on this occasion 
more loyalty to la belle France than 
to the flock of which he was the 
divinely appointed shepherd. 

The revolution succeeded, owing 
largely to the help of the Flemings, 
and a provisional government was 
established at Brussels. Since the 
expressed will of both the Walloons 
and the Flemings to be separated 
from the Dutch was now an accom- 
plished fact, the big powers were 
forced to intervene once more and 
created the new Kingdom of Bel- 
gium. Perpetual neutrality was im- 
posed on her by the signatures of 
the five great powers. 

The French appetite for annexa- 
tion, however, was whetted by this 
partial success. On December 20, 
1830, ten days after Belgium was 
established as an independent King- 
dom, Sebastiani, the French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, sent a letter 
to his Ambassador in London, in 
which he declared that henceforth 
all efforts of French diplomacy 
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must tend toward the annexation 
of Belgium. On January 27, 1831, 
Sebastiani declared openly in Par- 
liament, that only fear of a war with 
England could keep France from 
annexing Belgium.? In pursuance 
of this object, Louis-Philippe, King 
of France, claimed the Belgian 
crown for his son, the Duke of 
Némours. England, however, was 
on guard. Lord Palmerston, the 
English Ambassador, replied cate- 
gorically that a French prince was 
undesirable; that England should 
consider this nomination as an at- 
tempt to make Belgium a French 
suzerainty,—“we look with dislike 
upon war, but Belgium ought to be, 
not merely in name, but in fact, 
neutral and independent.” 

A neutral king was found in the 
person of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
a German prince, living at the Eng- 
lish court. But the leaders of the 
provisional government had also 
been the leaders of the insurrection 
and were French or French-minded; 
nine-tenths of the army officers 
were French, and through deft in- 
trigues, King Leopold I. was brought 
to marry Louise-Marie d’Orléans, 
daughter of Louis-Philippe. The in- 
tervention of French troops was ac- 
cepted to drive out the Dutch who 
still maintained the citadel of Ant- 
werp. The new rulers were at 
pains to impress on the Flemish 
people that noble France had made 
them free. Since France could not 
annex the Belgian territory outright, 
she planned, preparatively, to annex 
the Belgian mind. 

This glance at history should be 
sufficient to show that the Belgian 
revolution of 1830 was a French 
victory, mitigated by England. 


1Memoires du Prince de Talleyrand. Paris 
1892. Vol. IIl., p. 441. 
2Moniteur Universel. 


1831. p. 184. 
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BELGIUM—A CENTRALIZED STATE. 


A centralized state was built upon 
a constitution inspired by France. 
In conceding the Flemish claim for 
equal rights, Article 23 of the Bel- 
gian Constitution proclaimed lib- 
erty of languages. It is indispensa- 
ble to keep this Article in view to 
have a clear understanding of the 
course of later events. 

The mistake made in 1815 by 
including a discordant French ele- 
ment within a buffer-state erected 
against French expansion, did not 
teach the diplomats anything; fif- 
teen years afterwards the same men 
committed a still grosser blunder by 
binding together in the present state 
of Belgium, two heterogeneous na- 
tionalities, with the Walloons far 
more influential than they had been 
in the Kingdom of the United Neth- 
erlands. The oppression of the 
Flemish, brought to a climax by the 
“sans-culottes” under the Conven- 
tion and Napoleon I., was now re- 
sumed. Too late they realized they 
had been duped. Although numeri- 
cally a slight majority, they had 
against them the combined forces 
of the Belgian administration, the 
Belgian higher clergy, and France. 
On the other hand, through their 
insurrection, they had forfeited the 
fraternal sympathy of the Dutch. 

The young Government, instead 
of fostering a patriotism firmly 
rooted in the hearts of both races, 
with Walloons and Flemings enjoy- 
ing equal rights and feeling the duty 
of mutual loyalty, sought not union 
but uniformity,—a mere outward 
appearance of unity. The possibil- 
ity of true union had been demon- 
strated by Switzerland, where Ger- 
mans, French, and Italians live fra- 
ternally in one state. The Belgian 
motto was: one state, one people, 
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one language. The language of the 
Flemings— the majority of the 
population—must be suppressed as 
a hindrance to uniformity. That the 
Flemings were persons having in- 
alienable rights seems never to 
have occurred to the Government. 
They were to be used only as a 
means to serve the ulterior purposes 
of France. Belgium, instead of a 
buffer-state, was to become a French 
sphere of influence. 

From the beginning, French was 
used exclusively as the official lan- 
guage of Belgium. Charles Rogier, 
one of the leaders of the Belgian 
revolution, born at Saint Quentin, 
in France, later Prime Minister, 
wrote to his friend Raikem: “The 
foremost principles of a good ad- 
ministration are based on the ex- 
clusive use of one language, and it 
is evident that the sole language 
of the Belgians should be French. 
In order to obtain this result, it is 
necessary that all civil and military 
employments should be entrusted to 
Walloons; in this manner the Flem- 
ings, temporarily deprived of the 
advantages connected with such em- 
ployments, will be forced to learn 
French and thus the Teutonic ele- 
ment in Belgium will gradually be 
destroyed.” 

When the Flemings appealed to 
the Constitution, they received the 
impudent answer that theirs was a 
barbarous tongue, the language of 
the enemy, the vehicle of heresy; 
that Article 23 of the Constitution 
meant that the use of the languages 
should be free also for the Govern- 
ment, so that public officials were 
not obliged to know Flemish. Of 
the equality of the two languages, it 
was asserted there had never been 
question. Hence arose an endless 
series of conflicts in which the 
Flemings were always worsted. In 
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direct opposition to common sense, 
the liberty of languages was re- 
garded as promulgated, not for the 
benefit of the citizens, but for the 
convenience of the French admin- 
istration; in the hands of the Fran- 
cophile government officials, Article 
23 became the basis of an argument 
for ignoring Flemish. 

The University of Ghent, in the 
heart of Flanders, founded in 1816, 
for the benefit of the Flemings was 
reopened in 1835 as a French uni- 
versity. The instruction in the high 
schools and colleges also became ex- 
clusively French. It is not to be 
wondered at that the Frenchifying 
of the higher and middle classes 
gradually increased. The lower 


class was more and more isolated, 
—left without any contact with 
civilization; for those who should 
have been their leaders betrayed 
their own race and expressed them- 


selves in a tongue which their kins- 
folk did not understand. Thus an 
impassable barrier was raised to 
the progress of the Flemings. A 
once proud and valorous people 
were confronted with the prospect 
of gradual decay. 


THE RISE OF THE FLEMISH 
MOVEMENT. 


An unavoidable reaction at length 
ensued brought about by the gen- 
eration that had been educated be- 
tween 1815 and 1830,—ardent pa- 
triots who felt themselves called to 
rescue the people of their own 
blood. At first they were known as 
Orangists, because they remained 
loyal to King William. To them we 
owe the origin of the “Flemish 
Movement.” 

The Flemish Movement was 
brought into being to prevent a 
highly talented Christian people 
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from going out of existence as a dis- 
tinct nationality and becoming as 
it were a Belgian mule, a hybrid 
product doomed to sterility. It 
started as a romantic and literary 
movement, glorifying the Flemish 
heroes of the Middle Ages, describ- 
ing the splendor of Flanders in 
former centuries. Jan Frans Wil- 
lems and the novelist Hendrik Con- 
science were its most representative 
figures. As long as it confined it- 
self to poetry and romance, it was 
regarded with indulgence; but 
harmless as it appeared, it paved 
the way for political activity; it 
opened the eyes of the Flemish 
people to the depths to which they 
had fallen; it revealed to them the 
slave-mind which was being im- 
posed upon them. The Flemish 
Movement sought to revive the 
Flemish language, Flemish history, 
and Flemish culture in the widest 
sense of the term. It was not anti- 
Belgian; it was on the contrary 
deeply patriotic. With Flemings de- 
generating both materially and 
spiritually, the progress of Belgium 
as a nation was rendered impos- 
sible. Hence the Flemish Move- 
ment in seeking to regulate the re- 
lations between Flemings and Wal- 
loons according to principle rather 
than prejudice was indicating the 
only path to a strong and united 
Belgium. 

As soon, however, as the move- 
ment manifested a political char- 
acter, it was frowned upon by the 
Government. The official policy of 
Belgium was and is centralization of 
power in the hands of Frenchifiers. 
None but French-minded, French- 
speaking Flemings are, or have ever 
been acceptable for a share in the 
Government. In as much as the 
drift of the Flemish Movement was 
toward a division of power between 
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genuine Flemings and Walloons, it 
provoked from the start the bitter- 
est opposition and the most scorn- 
ful ridicule. 


BELGIAN PoLicy TOWARD THE 
FLEMINGS. 


Years passed without any amelio- 
ration. What was demanded was 
systematically refused; what was 
conceded was due to the pressure 
of circumstances; nothing far- 
reaching or generous was aimed at. 
Pretense and subterfuge were re- 
sorted to; it was avowed that 
“something must be done,” but, 
“the time was inopportune”; “such 
changes must come about by a 
gradual development”; “it would be 
much wiser to be patient”; “the 
higher concerns of the state must 
first be attended to.” Melior est 


condicio possidentis; do not disturb 
the quiet of the mighty. On the 


other hand, it was asserted that the 
Government had the best of inten- 
tions toward the Flemings; that 
they were an inferior people, not 
knowing what was for their own 
welfare; that French culture would 
be most beneficial to them,—the 
only gateway to intellectual devel- 
opment and higher civilization. 

It became more and more obvious 
that this systematic oppression in 
every sphere was the working out 
of a farsighted plan which cannot 
be designated otherwise than as an 
attempt to enslave Flanders. The 
fatal consequences of this policy 
were not slow to appear. In 1850, 
Sigart, a Walloon, dared to ask in 
Parliament, if the Flemish did not 
belong to an inferior race, just as 
the Negroes and Indians in Amer- 
ica? Minister Rogier answered with- 
out a blush: “They can become serv- 
ants in Wallonia and at the same 
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time learn French, and then the 
door of emancipation will open for 
them.” 

Flanders participated, it is true, 
to some extent in the material pros- 
perity of Europe in the nineteenth 
century; but it remained an alien 
as far as the love and solicitude of 
the Belgian Government were con- 
cerned. No measures were taken to 
relieve the distress occasioned by 
the discharge of tens of thousands 
of workers in the Flemish spinning 
and weaving industry brought about 
by the introduction of machinery. 
On the contrary, France was per- 
mitted to impose high tariffs on 
Flemish textiles, in exchange for 
favors granted to Walloon industry. 
As a consequence, the bulk of Flem- 
ish industry moved over the line in- 
to France. Thus one of the greatest 
textile districts in the world was 
erected about Roubaix and Tour- 
coing, ranging all along the Belgian 
boundary. Thither the Flemish 
workman had to follow to earn a 
living for himself and his numerous 
family. Thousands and thousands 
of these Flemings spent several 
hours every day on trains going to 
and from the factories. The differ- 
ence between the prosperity of Wal- 
lonia and Flanders is indicated by 
the facts that emigration from Bel- 
gium has been almost exclusively 
Flemish, and the hardest labor in 
Wallonia and northern France is 
being performed by Flemings. Fam- 
ily life became an impossibility for 
these Flemish slaves. Hence ap- 
peared amongst them an indescrib- 
able bestiality and degeneration. 

Whenever the Belgian Govern- 
ment could have helped Flemish in- 
dustry, it neglected to do so; ship- 
ping and navigation, sea fisheries, 
the tobacco and flax industries,— 
all were alike left to their fate. 
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Crowning their misfortune the 
Flemings were visited by a terrible 
famine in the years 1848-50 pro- 
duced by the potato blight; because 
of this famine the death rate in the 
province of West Flanders alone, 
with a population at that time of 
about 500,000, exceeded the birth 
rate by 16,000. Out of every 30 chil- 
dren 25 died. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment remained an indifferent 
spectator of this misery. 

Since 1870 French capital has 
become more and more identified 
with Belgian enterprises, and the 
Brussels Exchange is now a branch 
of the Exchange of Paris. When a 
few years before the war, coal was 
discovered in the province of Lim- 
burg, the Government gave most of 
the concessions to French capital- 
ists, without the knowledge of Par- 
liament. The finding of coal in 
Flemish territory itself became an 


added danger of enslavement for 


the people. The inhabitants of this 
district had been living their quiet 
rural lives, when upon a sudden 
strangers, speaking a language they 
could not understand, took posses- 
sion of their soil and gave them the 
choice of starvation or working in 
the coal mines. With the rapid in- 
crease of population new schools 
are being built where all instruc- 
tion is in French. The coal barons 
in Limburg are almighty; the Bel- 
gian Government has given them 
carte blanche. 

O beautiful independence, with a 
French legislature, a French army, 
French administration, French jus- 
tice, French instruction, and after 
three-fourths of a century of this 
fury of Frenchification, less than 12 
per cent of the Flemish people know 
French and only one and one-half 
per cent speak it as their daily lan- 
guage. On the other hand, as a 
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negative result, there were in 1911 
out of every hundred soldiers 21 
who could neither read nor write,— 
7 Walloons and 14 Flemings. At 
Hamme 42 per cent of a Flemish 
population of home-workers, living 
without protection from shameful 
exploitation, under most unsanitary 
conditions, are illiterate. 

Flanders could no longer breathe 
in that artificial atmosphere; she 
was strangling in a merciless grip. 
One, however, who is about to suf- 
focate, cries, struggles, and offers 
resistance. When the Flemish lam- 
entations penetrated to the royal 
throne, the rulers began to see the 
danger,—the situation was desper- 
ate; some soporific must be found. 
The King declared: “I have always 
loved our good old Flemings and I 
want them to be treated with kind- 
ness.” There was instituted a “Com- 
mission for inquiring into Flemish 
grievances.” This commission made 
a report; the prime minister an- 
swered in a soft-worded counter- 
report that it seemed to him there 
was much exaggeration; the people 
were quiet; only the agitators were 
agitated. Flemish grievances were 
buried under subsidies and decora- 
tions. The only concrete result was 
a few ridiculous concessions, such 
as bilingual postage stamps and 
time-tables, and certain promises 
which remained dead letters. 


ALIENATION OF FLEMISH ART. 


Every expedient was used to make 
the world forget the very name of 
Flanders; all that was famous in 
Flemish history, was claimed by 
Belgium and received an official 
Belgian label. This is a typical il- 
lustration: In 1910 there was held 
at Brussels a world’s fair. For the 
occasion the Belgian Government 
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collected the Flemish art of the 
seventeenth century,—Rubens and 
his contemporaries. Masterpieces 
scattered all over the world, the 
pride of the greatest museums and 
galleries were sent to Brussels at 
great expense and assembled in the 
newly built wing of the “Palais du 
Cinquantenaire.” It was a display 
of the most gorgeous magnificence: 
Rubens, Van Dyck, Jordaens, rose 
as Olympic gods in their sumptuous 
creations, surrounded by an incom- 
parable court of hundreds of mas- 
terpieces of their predecessors, con- 
temporaries, and followers,—the 
art production of.a golden century, 
surpassed perhaps only by Greece 
and Italy. The grandest moral 
property of Flanders was exhibited 
to the admiring world as “Belgian 
art,” and above the main entrance 
stood chiseled in stone “Art Belge 
Ancien”! That inscription is still 
there. The words “Belgian art” 
might be defended for works done 
after 1830, when the Belgian state 
was born, and yet, there is even 
now, no more a Belgian art, than 
there is a Belgian language. Amongst 
present so-called Belgian artists, 
ninety per cent are Flemings. 
The International Studio, the 
well-known American art periodical, 
for January, 1924, contained an ar- 
ticle written on the occasion of an 
exhibition in Paris of the Flemish 
primitive masters. It echoed the 
words of those one hundred per 
cent Belgians who have much more 
love for France than for Flanders: 
“But Mr. Maeterlinck boldly assigns 
the first place in the history of 
northern European art to pioneers 
from France. Flemish art, he as- 
serts, had its origin in France; and 
if this predominance has, up to 
now, remained unrecognized, it is 
simply due to a certain diffidence on 
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the part of the French, lest their 
national pride bias their judgment”! 
In 1913 the city of Ghent in its 
turn, held a world’s fair. French 
participation was predominant; it 
was officially desired to create the 
impression, on Flemish territory, of 
the incomparable character of 
French culture, to counteract the 
growing campaign to make Flemish 
the University of Ghent, that “foyer 
de culture Latine.” There were 
many musical festivities but the 
music was exclusively French. It 
was planned by the Flemings to 
have two days of Flemish music, 
ancient and modern,—music that 
by no means has to yield to the 
French. Permission was flatly re- 
fused. Heaven and earth were 
moved; riots ensued; but it would 
have been an insult to France. 
Flemish art must be ignored. 


DvALITY OF BELGIUM. 


Belgium is a duality in every re- 
spect; a greater contrast between 
two regions bordering on one an- 
other cannot be imagined. The nat- 
ural boundary, ethnographic and 
geographic, between two civiliza- 
tions and two great families of the 
human race is here. The compact 
forests of Wallonia spread their 
mantle of green over rocky hills. 
The gardens of Flanders unfold 
their fertility over vast level plains 
of sandy loam,—low lands partly 
beneath sea level bordered by the 
white sand dunes of the Atlantic 
coast. The populations are as dif- 
ferent as the physical conditions 
under which they live; their souls 
are as different as the landscapes. 
“The Walloons are industrial pro- 
letarians, atheists in respect to reli- 
gion, and collectivists in their politi- 
cal faith: The Flemings are mainly 
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ruralists, deeply religious, and po- 
litically conservative.’”* 

But the most characteristic and 
decisive evidence of the difference 
between the two peoples is to be 
found in their languages. Besides 
Flemish and French there is spoken 
at Brussels, where the two races 
mingle most intimately, an un- 
namable jargon that excites laughter 
and derision in France and in Hol- 
land. The population of the Bel- 
gian capital is not a people; they 
seem to have absorbed the faults of 
both races, while losing their vir- 
tues; they are an agglomeration of 
hybrids. There is no Belgian soul! 


Fusion of Flemings and Walloons 
is not desirable; and moreover it 
is not possible, — the linguistic 
boundary has remained immovable, 
attesting a lack of affinity between 
the Teutonic and Latin races. 

The Flemish proverb: “De taal is 


gansch het volk,” states a profound 
truth. Language is the voice of the 
soul,—a treasury filled through the 
ages by a human community, which 
has preserved therein its ideas, its 
sentiments, its sorrows, its princi- 
ples, proverb, prayers, and songs. 
Language becomes in time a re- 
splendent image and likeness of the 
people that use it,—the clear, emo- 
tional, strong reflection of its spiri- 
tual life. There lies mystery in the 
attachment of men to their mother 
tongue, a mystery too profound for 
reason fully to explore, an attach- 
ment of the heart as well as of the 
spirit. Language, a sacred heritage 
rooting in a far ancestral past, is the 
stronghold of national existence, 
protecting it against disintegrating 
forces within and without; with it 
a people stand or fall. 


3H. Langerock, “Flemish Demand for Au- 
tonomy,” Current History Magazine, August, 
1923. 
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THE SPECTER OF SEPARATION. 


It was fancied in 1830 that it 
would be sufficient to put Flemings 
and Walloons into a crucible, with 
a Belgian label on it, to destroy the 
effects of an ethnic evolution of 
hundreds of years. This was a polit- 
ical mistake fraught with the sad- 
dest consequences. 

The Walloons consent to remain 
Belgians, only on condition that they 
can continue to dominate the Flem- 
ings; that the two races should be 
placed on terms of equality is un- 
bearable to them. They regarded 
with an angry eye the ever strength- 
ening Flemish Movement. In 1912 
they became so exasperated by what 
they called the exagérations flaming- 
antes, that they threatened separa- 
tion. Jules Destrée, the Walloon 
poet-deputy, in the name of the 
Assemblée Wallonne, wrote his 
famous open letter to King Albert: 
“Your Majesty, there are no Bel- 
gians, there are but Walloons and 
Flemings; Belgium is a_ political 
state, artificially constituted, it is 
not a nationality; we demand sep- 
aration.” 

For the Flemings, Dr. Hippolyte 
Meert made this reply: “Your sub- 
tlety has discovered that there are 
Flemings and Walloons, but no Bel- 
gians; indeed Sir, Flemings and 
Walloons are realities; the term Bel- 
gian is merely a label. Your dis- 
covery, however, comes a little late; 
if the fact that the two peoples 
could never form an amalgam with- 
out lesion of rights had been real- 
ized and acted upon in 1830, much 
misery would have been avoided. 
But it was ‘Belgium before all’; only 
the fear of losing unjust privileges 
has opened Walloon eyes. We do 
not fear separation; on the contrary, 
it would mean that Flanders would 
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come immediately into possession 
of herself, it would mean for us the 
end of humiliation and oppression.” 

Destrée became a Belgian Minis- 
ter; Meert lives in exile! 

Is it any wonder that the average 
Fleming was stolidly indifferent to 
all that was called Belgian? The 
Belgian flag was to him a silk rag 
on a stick; he did not know the 
words of the Brabangonne, the Bel- 
gian national scng. He felt that he 
was Belgian only when he was 
drafted into the army,—an army 
whose language and spirit were ex- 
clusively French, where he was 
drilled as an animal which feels but 
cannot understand. To the Flem- 
ing the army was a reformatory 
where his spirit was broken, rather 
than a school where his soul should 
be uplifted with the pride and joy 
of patriotism. 

“For one thousand years Belgium 
has been a bilingual country, and 
has remained ignorant of racial 
strife. . . . Although 4,000,000 Bel- 
gians were speaking French in the 
South while 4,000,000 more were 
speaking Flemish in the North, the 
two races continued to live in har- 
mony.... All this has now been 
changed. The age-long peace be- 
tween the two sections of the Bel- 
gian people has come to an end. 
The German occupation and Ger- 
man intrigue must be held prima- 
rily responsible for this ominous 
departure. ... They tried to con- 
vince the Flemings that they were 
oppressed by the Walloons, regard- 
less of the fact that in Belgium, as 
in every other country, the North 
generally had political control of 
the South.”* So writes Professor 
Charles Sarolea of the University of 
Edinburgh. 


4“The Danger of Secession in Belgium,” 
Current History Magazine, April, 1923. 
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Such a statement, written by a 
learned man who claims to be a 
“Fleming born,” must sadden the 
hearts of all who love truth and jus- 
tice, and fair play. If the author of 
the present article has written to 
any purpose, it must be evident that 
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relations between Flemings and 
Walloons have never been harmoni- 
ous, at any rate, since the artificial 
centralized state of Belgium was 
erected in 1830, and had become ex- 
tremely threatening even before the 
Great War. 





WORLD-SORROW. 


By WRIGHT FIELD. 


WInTER,—drawn blinds, shutting the world out 
And the warmth and joy of life within: 

A lighted lamp, in whose circle loved faces 

And aurate heads bend low, 

Over familiar books, dear from long usage... 


On such a night as this 


Heaven is very near, and the World 


Very far away 


Across dim, sand-blown wastes 

Comes a low moaning, as of one dying, 

And reluctant to die. . . . Above the roar 

Of the monsoon, the screams of monkey and parrakeet, 
Comes a wail of despair, as if a tormented soul 
Twisted and writhed in the grasp of the furies 

Of nethermost Hell. ... Wistful and faint, 

Over the wash of the waves against the rocks, 
Hurtled by angry hurricanes, 

Comes the sighing of those who suffer endlessly. . . « 
It is the eternal voice of the World-Sorrow: 

Nor curtains nor light nor warmth, 

May shut it out of our house of life. 

We may stop our ears and make merry, 


But always 


Over and under and around our mirth, 
The voice of the World-Sorrow, knowing no surcease, 


Surges and surges! 
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A PERFECT GENTLEMAN. 


By Fiora McD. THOMPSON. 


UT West, where he first dawned 
gently upon the American 
consciousness, Robert Trevelyan 
was always mentioned by the ladies 
as being a perfect gentleman. The 
same title to distinction was as 
often interpreted “darn fool” by the 
men. In truth, he was just enough 
of both to insure his ultimate end. 
The young son of an English— 
not lord, but parson, he had come 
“out” to the United States to make 
his fortune. His capital consisted 
of a few hundred pounds inherited 
from his mother which he invested 
in a piece of land in Minnesota. In 
those days, almost any kind of dirt 
in the vicinity of a city like St. Paul 
produced one way or another. It 
was not long before Trevelyan oc- 
cupied a seat in the state legisla- 
ture. Then did the star of his real 
destiny begin to glimmer. 

While the legislature was in ses- 
sion, Trevelyan lived at the Hotel 
Ryan. Guests, especially ladies, 
often asked who that “perfect gen- 
tleman” was. The fairness of his 
skin, his well-trimmed, neat beard, 
and the striking beauty of his 
hands particularly marked him in 
contrast with many of the natives 
who while pioneering in mosquito- 
infested districts had bathed freely 
in kerosene until their faces and 
hands were as hairy as caterpillars. 
Besides, so the ladies said, Tre- 
velyan had what the others lacked 
—heautiful manners. Thus natu- 


rally resulted a step further toward 
the accomplishment of his final des- 
tiny. He married. To be exact, he 


married a trained nurse from Bos- 
ton, a young widow with one child. 

They went to live on St. Anthony 
Hill and Mrs. Trevelyan counted on 
arriving in society by virtue of be- 
ing the wife of a man in politics. 
That was a mistake of many kinds. 
For one thing, Trevelyan was not in 
politics. He was in the legislature. 
The men in politics were building 
bridges, railroads, towns, all over 
the state; the legislature was virtu- 
ally in their pockets in the shape of 
concessions enabling them to do 
business. Moreover, in those days 
society on St. Anthony Hill took two 
things for granted concerning its 
members—lIndian blood and a pile 
of money; the latter was held 
strictly indispensable. The Tre- 
velyans had none of the first and 
none worth mentioning of the 
second. So Mrs. Trevelyan gave 
Trevelyan no peace until he went to 
Texas. Trevelyan was then forty- 
seven. His wife was under thirty. 

Trevelyan got in with the cattle- 
men in Texas. He hoped they would 
send him to Congress. But in Texas 
a man must have certain special 
characteristics to be successful in 
politics. He must show signs of 
true southern statesmanship. As a 
matter of fact, Trevelyan cared 
little for the Constitution, and little 
more for whiskey. He did eventu- 
ally go to Washington, but it was 
as secretary to a Waco Congress- 
man who would toss off a tumbler- 
ful of straight whiskey as if it were 
water and drink champagne stand- 
ing up ata bar. That latter habit 
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Trevelyan found so “beastly Ameri- 
can” that he remonstrated with the 
Congressman about it one day and 
lost his job. The Congressman said 
he’d drink fizz water out of a tin 
dipper if he wanted to, and he told 
Trevelyan to go to the devil. 
Trevelyan having no money to go 
anywhere, stayed on in Washington 
and continued out of work long 
enough for his wife to have nervous 
prostration, recover, and open a 
boarding house. During that time 
he developed an absorbing capacity 
for study. He studied political 
questions. To-day he would have 
got into some research bureau of 
the government. But that was dur- 
ing the second Cleveland adminis- 
tration when the higher walks of 
life were less well defined in poli- 
tics. The Black Art of Propaganda 
had not yet been discovered. 
Trevelyan spent hours in the 
Congressional Library reading tomes 
and tomes of literature and he sat up 
late at night writing lengthy com- 
ments on what he had read by day. 
His Oxford education was a great 
help to him. One day he slipped into 
a chair at a desk in the corner of a 
room in Democratic headquarters, 
then located in Washington. No- 
body happened to want either the 
chair or the desk and he stayed 
there. A couple of girl typewriters 
in the room found him handy at 
spelling and they let him use gov- 
ernment paper from the stacks sup- 
plied to them. When he was not 
spelling for the girl typewriters, he 
continued to study and to write. He 
would hurry from the table at his 
wife’s boarding house, apologizing 
for his haste and explaining that he 
must get back to his office; he some- 
times complained almost loudly of 
the great amount of investigation 
which his duties at Democratic 
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headquarters required of him. His 
wife received such statements from 
him with undisguised contempt. 
But the ladieS at the table (they 
were mostly from the Government 
Printing Office) could see what a 
perfect gentleman Trevelyan was 
and they interpreted his wife’s ac- 
tion merely as indicating that he 
had married beneath him. What 
could a boarding house keeper pos- 
sibly understand of the burdens of 
a gentleman and a scholar? 

The crisis came in Trevelyan’s 
career when one morning he hustled 
into his office an hour later than 
usual; he had stopped on the way 
at the Congressional Library to look 
over a new book on the tariff and 
he was bursting with ideas which 
as he glanced at the clock on enter- 
ing he saw that he had only three 
hours before lunch to whip into 
shape. At first he could not quite 
grasp the situation. There was a 
typewriter table in the place of his 
desk and the girl sitting there was 
banging away at the machine with 
the same rate of speed that she was 
chewing gum. The two girl type- 
writers whose spelling he habitually 
assisted, were not there; they were 
taking dictation in another room as 
was their custom at that hour of 
the morning. Before he could col- 
lect himself sufficiently to think of 
anything to say, the new girl type- 
writer, without interrupting her 
gum-chewing, stopped her machine 
long enough to say, “Be you the old 
gent that hangs out around here?” 
and without waiting for a reply, 
added, “Your truck is took down in 
the basement somewhere.” Then 
she set her machine to clicking, not 
so much because of her ceaseless in- 
dustry as because there seemed to 
be nothing in the way to offer an 
excuse for doing anything else. 




















“Thank you,” said Trevelyan 
politely, automatically a gentleman 
though looking a little absent- 
minded, whereupon, literally and 
literarily effaced from the scene of 
his labors, he mechanically turned 
and by a kind of instinct followed 
in the direction whence the girl had 
said his “truck”—his carefully an- 
alyzed and indexed data—had gone. 
From one end of the basement to 
the other he searched in vain for 
any sign of it. 

“Oh, you mean them papers that 
was in that ole desk? The ashman 
done carted all that off with the 
rest of the trash this mornin’. Sorry, 
boss. I didn’t reckon it was nothin’ 
you wanted to keep.” 

The janitor made that response 
to a query from Trevelyan as to 
what had become of his work. 

Trevelyan leaned heavily on his 
cane. For a moment, the man had 
a clear vision of the utter nothing- 
ness to which his life had come. 
There was not even any ground on 
which he could stand and make any 
kind of claim on anybody to restore 
to him some fruit of his fifty-nine 
years. It was awful and he showed 
it. But habit is as strong as any 
man’s destiny. This was a case to 
investigate. So he pulled himself 
together and went to work. Track- 
ing the ashman to the dump was 
easy and in a way agreeable occupa- 
tion for Trevelyan; his mind was 
nicely trained to operate logically in 
grooved channels. 

A number of weeks after, when 
necessity arose at his wife’s board- 
ing house, Trevelyan would explain 
his soiled appearance on entering 
by telling the ladies that his work 
of late required him to make inves- 
tigations on some land that was not 
over-clean. “Getting back to the 
soil, are you?” brightly responded a 
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lady in the seed division of the 
Agricultural Department, who had 
a well recognized gift of repartee. 

Trevelyan laughed with unaf- 
fected heartiness at this witty re- 
mark and would have gone quite 
fully into the story of his previous 
connection with the soil in the West 
(on a farm he meant; not in poli- 
tics), but his wife swept him away 
as much by her expression of over- 
whelming disgust as by the hand 
she laid on him, bidding him to go 
down cellar and fix the furnace. 

By and by Trevelyan came to the 
boarding house fitfully. It made 
little difference to his wife except 
for the sense of relief she expe- 
rienced the times he did not come. 
But as the days went on when he 
did return, he was dirtier and 
dirtier, until finally his wife could 
not stomach him. Besides he was 
acting queer. He gave no account 
of himself during his absences 
further than to say that his inves- 
tigations became more and more 
difficult; they were original inves- 
tigations, he said, and he had only 
his own ideas and intuitions to 
guide him. That he was much out 
of doors, his appearance testified. 
As to eating, he affirmed that he did 
very nicely. Diligently unearthing 
every bit of waste paper he could 
find in a dump anywhere and 
patiently scanning every word writ- 
ten or printed on any of it, left him 
so little time for eating or sleeping 
that insensibly he fell into the habit 
of munching pieces of bread or 
whatever in the food line he found 
in the dump and when the light of 
day was gone, overcome with weari- 
ness and weakness, he would stretch 
on the ground where he happened 
to be, and sleep. Eventually, of 
course, his wife, though taking no 
trouble, learned the truth. 
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“Your Honor might be interested 
in the entirely new line of investiga- 
tion to which my search for my lost 
manuscripts—valuable records of 
years of intense intellectual labor— 
finally led me,” Trevelyan spoke 
politely addressing the Court upon 
the oceasion of the process to com- 
mit him to St. Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment Hospital for the insane. “I 
quite forgot my original impulse to 
recover my lost data, fairly stunned 
to discover the amazing wealth of 
ideas scattered over all kinds of 
pieces of paper that ignorant or 
careless persons throw away in 


great heaps believing it to be waste.’ 


Carefully reading these papers day 
after day, I find, your Honor .. .” 
“Dump fiend,” said the policeman 





who hustled him away to the patrol 
wagon, and the slightly deaf social 
worker trotting along too, misunder- 
stood. “Dope fiend, did you say?” 
she asked. 

“Nope,” answered the policeman, 
his voice raised—“Dump fiend; 
lots of ’em go looney on dumps.” 

But later when Trevelyan was 
tidily installed in St. Elizabeth’s and 
the doctors let him empty the scrap 
baskets of the big institution, he 
gave his keepers so little trouble, 
even there in a lunatic asylum all 
agreed he was a perfect gentleman. 
As the Salvation Army slogan goes, 
“A man may be down but he’s never 
out,” certainly not when, as in Tre- 
velyan’s case, he has breeding and 
education. 
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FAITH OF A PROTESTING LAYMAN. 


By WILLIAM A. ANDERSON. 


OME time ago, in the pages of 

one of the most popular Ameri- 
can magazines, Rupert Hughes told 
the world that Christianity is “un- 
bearably bestial,” and that he can 
“break down and sob with pity for 
the poor dear people” it “tormented 
slowly into their graves.” He said 
a minister had recently got up in 
his pulpit and asked his congrega- 
tion if there were any present who 
really believed in the Apostles’ 
Creed, and not one rose! He said 
he does not believe that professed 
Christians themselves believe one 
fourth of their own creeds. 

Mr. Hughes more recently made 
a stir by comments on Washington, 
that have historic justification. Yet 
his comments brought forth howls. 
No howls sounded when he ad- 
vanced mathematical evidence of 
the utter falsity and absurdity of 
the Bible, and denounced Christian- 
ity as a filthy thing. 

Mr. Rupert Hughes’s whole ar- 
ticle on “Why I Quit Going to 
Church” is a challenge to Christians 
and Jews. Clergymen are precluded 
from answering it, because those 
who occupy the viewpoint of writ- 
ers like Mr. Hughes can see nothing 
but a hypocrite in a cleric’s robe. 
Merely to be a minister or nun or 
priest or rabbi is deemed prima 
facie evidence of hypocrisy! 

Well, ’'m not a clergyman; and I 
have no doubt that clergymen have 
at times pointed me out as a bad 
example. But I profess a belief in 


I. 





Christianity. And when I declare 
my faith I’m willing to back it up. 
No man can tell me that my Chris- 
tian belief is bestial, etc., etc., and 
have me sit by twiddling my 
thumbs, with pursed lips and a look 
of sweet earnestness on my atten- 
tive countenance. No man can con- 
vince me that religion is merely 
a polemical topic, of interest only 
to the ladies of the sacristy societies. 
I know that religion is vital—that 
it lives—and that without it society 
cannot stand. I have seen its affect 
on races and individuals, in times 
of prosperity, and in times of wide- 
spread calamity and death. 

Mr. Hughes says he is happier 
than any Christian he knows. For 
my part I am not happier than any 
pagan I know. I have seen too 
much of the world and all its suf- 
ferings to renounce the principle of 
universal brotherhood and mutual 
responsibility. I cannot blandly dis- 
sociate myself from the suffering 
about me. 

As I write this I can recall vividly 
naked children with bellies bloated 
with water running beside my junk 
and wailing for food. How many 
Americans realize that the vast ma- 
jority of human beings in the world 
are always hungry? [If you give a 
copper to a child in Peking, will he 
run and get a piece of candy? No. 
He’ll run and buy a scrap of meat to 
help satisfy the perpetual gnawing 
within his little stomach. I recall 
a man slowly strangled to death at 
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a way station of the Pukow Railway 
because he picked up a basketful of 
coal shaken from a freight car. I 
recall a leper with a face like a 
Camembert cheese tinkling her bell 
in the marketplace of Addis-Abeba, 
calling out “Unclean! Unclean!”— 
just as the lepers must have done 
whom Christ cleansed. I recall un- 
tidy camps on the edges of African 
wildernesses, surrounded by litters 
of human bones where the hyenas 
moaned at night. I recall the cells 
of the Yoshiwara where young girls 
sold themselves into debauchery 
and disease by the thousands to pay 
off the debts of their parents. I re- 
call heaps of naked human bodies 
fed upon by crows that had no 
understanding of pestilence. I recall 
beggars at Chang-Chia-K’ou, squat- 
ting in the sun, eating lice off their 
own bodies. 

What respect can I have then for 
anyone whose philosophy is summed 
up in the fatuous statement that 
he “is happier than any Christian’? 
It is a convincing argument—for 
Christianity. 

I have touched mud, and I do not 
offer myself as any fine example; 
but I do take comfort in the thought 
that Christ gathered about Him a 
gang of hard-working fishermen— 
cheese-eaters, wine-drinkers, with 
fish-scales on their beards often 
enough. That boat’s crew changed 
the face of the world. This is a 
fact that cannot be controverted, no 
matter how vociferous the denials. 

One of my companions in the 
campaign in German East Africa 
acquired a body-servant who soon 
attracted the attention of the other 
officers. They started a game 
among themselves which consisted 
in offering this boy money to pro- 
cure native women for them. This 
kind of thing was regarded by the 
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other boys as a joke—or an oppor- 
tunity. But the new boy resented 
it angrily, bitterly. It was the only 
occasion when he showed any 
strong emotion, for otherwise he 
was extremely quiet, efficient, hard- 
working, decent, and self-effacing, 
It was more than a month before 
the white men found out he was a 
Christian from the Belgian Congo; 
and downright shame put an end to 
their game. 

I have met Mongol horsemen in 
the Gobi desert who were good 
Christian men. My cook, a Goanese, 
in Aden, Arabia, used to appear be- 
fore me in person only twice a 
week; on Mondays to take orders 
for the week, as he was in duty 
bound, and on Sunday mornings, 
entirely on his own responsibility, 
to remind me with much embar- 
rassment that it was time for me to 
go to church. Stewart Edward 
White spoke of the extraordinarily 
fine character of a Christian Cana- 
dian Indian whom he encountered 
deep in the wilderness far out of 
touch of any civilized community. 

When Mr. Hughes points out the 
fact that paganism is on the in- 
crease in the United States, and that 
he belongs to the majority who are 
not Christians, it is perfectly timely 
to point out that though Christian- 
ity is not keeping pace with the in- 
crease in population, crime is keep- 
ing pace and traveling faster! Crime, 
in fact, is increasing appallingly— 
and the increase is directly trace- 
able to the “unfettering of the hu- 
man conscience.” It is perfectly 
understandable and perfectly logi- 
cal. Also it is a perfectly rotten 
condition of affairs. 

Recently I read over the Heptam- 
eron. I had read it secretly when 
somewhat younger for the forbidden 
thrills it contained. I find it 8 
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yastly different book from what I 
had recalled. There were no daily 
newspapers in Margaret of Na- 
varre’s day; there was no running 
record of each day’s surprising 
events. Margaret simply collected 
all the amazing, and terrible, and 
scandalous topics of the country 
during her lifetime. Read it and 
compare it with the events recorded 
daily in our papers! By comparison 
the Heptameron is a Pollyanna’s 
sketch book! 


II. 


The easiest thing in the world to 
assail, and the “smartest” to attack 
is the Bible, because such an attack 
is sure to shock some one. “The 


devil can cite Scripture for his pur- 
pose,” said Mr. Shakespeare three 
hundred years ago; and Mr. Kipling 
to-day tells of the jackal born in the 


fall who said the spring freshets 
were the greatest flood in history. 

If we honestly crave the truth I 
believe in looking for the truth, 
not for the picayune quibbles that 
blind and confuse us. If we are to 
throw away the Bible, and erase 
from our minds every impression it 
has made either directly or through 
our laws, literature, art, and tradi- 
tion, what work of man can ever fill 
the gap? 

My Christian belief is easily sum- 
med up in the Apostles’ Creed—A 
Supreme Being or the Primal Force 
or Elementary Impulse—no matter 
how He or It is called, the Supreme 
Power that created and governs the 
universe remains the same, Immu- 
table, Universal, Eternal, and In- 
finite. A philosophic consideration 
of the premise makes any other con- 
clusion impossible. We doubt our 
own intelligence if we doubt this— 
and that is an absurdity, since the 
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act of doubting is proof of intelli- 
gence. 

As to the Trinity—God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost—why 
not? Christ, compared to any other 
man, was absolutely Godlike. We 
can find nothing wrong in Him— 
unless we are Prohibitionists! And 
this is said with logical intent, not 
with rancor. Mr. Hughes can go 
carefully through all the pages of 
his histories once more, and he’ll 
not find a single man who came 
anywhere near measuring up to 
Him, despite the pious efforts of the 
saints. It seems to me reasonable 
that God might manifest Himself to 
humankind in human, understand- 
able, manly, and lovable form. The 
Holy Ghost I accept as that spirit 
which enlightens us by direct reve- 
lation. 

In this age when chastity seems 
to be losing much of its importance, 
the Virgin Birth appears to be the 
subject of the most general incre- 
dulity. It is just as well for women 
to remember that the example of 
the Blessed Virgin has been the 
greatest factor in all history towards 
lifting them from degradation. For 
this alone, perhaps, the great mir- 
acle was worth while. 

I am aware of course that many 
hold that woman owes her high 
place to the regard which the an- 
cient Teutons always held for 
womanhood. The fact is, as Taine 
points out, that the whole hope of 
a woman in the times when the 
Teutonic races were in the ascend- 
ancy, and as yet had been untamed 
by Christian teaching, was to escape 
ravishment. It is true enough to 
state that they were loyal to their 
mates, but it is more nearly correct 
to say they clung to them with des- 
peration. Conquered woman had no 
hope. In the slave market near 
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where now stands the city of Bris- 
tol, girls were sold in batches; and 
it was considered that their value 
as slaves was enhanced by first ren- 
dering them pregnant. 

The trial and crucifixion of Christ 
have been satisfactorily established 
historically; but belief in His resur- 
rection is more a matter of faith. 
However, if the premise is correct 
that He was God and man, it follows 
logically that the power was in Him 
to dispose of the body in whatever 
way might be most edifying to man- 
kind. 

As for anthropomorphic concep- 
tions of God; sensible Christians do 
not imagine God to consist of head, 
limbs, torso, and viscera. The form 
of God cannot be imagined, because 
He is formless. We symbolize Him, 
of course, in as majestic a manner 
as we can conceive, the intention 
being to excite in our minds a better 
appreciation of His attributes. I 
learned, in my catechism, when I 
was about eight years old, that the 
human likeness to God is chiefly in 
the soul. 

At the same time I learned that 
the chief torment of the hell Mr. 
Hughes scoffs at is not in flames but 
in the deprivation of the sight of 
God for all eternity. This satisfies 
me still. It is possible to deprive 
myself of the physical sight of all 
that I love in the world by simply 
putting a bullet in my head. Why 
is it not equally possible to kill the 
soul, so to speak, thus depriving it 
forever of a sight (or comprehen- 
sion) of that mysterious and appal- 
ling power that rules the universe, 
forever? Is it not also a reasonable 
aspiration to desire with an over- 
whelming ardor to comprehend at 
last the mysteries of life, death, and 
eternity? That comprehension I 
believe is heaven—and its antith- 
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esis is hell. And this is the hell and 
heaven of Christians, specifically 
stated. 

Several years ago I ran across the 
tribe of Watindige somewhere near 
Oldeani, the great game refuge that 


has been photographed since | 
skirted it in pursuit of German 
askaris. These people talk with 
clicks like monkeys. They sleep 
where night finds them, pulling 
leaves and bushes together for a 
nest. They are whoily naked. They 
believe the stars in the firmament 
are lights just overhead, almost 
within jumping distance. The con- 
fines of the world, as they under- 
stand it, could; !e traversed by a 
bicycle between a and sunset; 
and I have passed through their 
heaven, which is Mt. Mabuguru 
over which the sun rises. Would 
any reasonable man expect a mis- 
sionary, endeavoring to enlighten 
these people, to talk to them of the 
joys of heaven and the pains of 
hell in the terms of metaphysics? 
On the other hand, does Mr. Hughes 
seriously believe*that a Christian 
means an actual ukelele when he 
talks of harps in heaven? 

No man can reasonably scoff at 
belief in the existence of a soul and 
its continuance after death, because 
it is an instinctive aspiration. We 
don’t fear death because it hurts; 
we fear it because it implies extinc- 
tion. This fear increases as our dis- 
belief in a spiritual survival in- 
creases. Don’t tell me atheists have 
less fear of death than true Chris- 
tians! Old age and disease bring 
with them a sort of anzsthesia that 
makes a sufferer, no matter what 
his belief, contemplate death with 
indifference. But this is not the 
same superiority to death that the 
martyrs felt as they simmered in 
oil. 
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I am satisfied to leave the mys- 
tery of the resurrection of the body 
to God. Matter is a persistent thing. 
Several years ago Dr. Carrel took a 
speck of the living heart of an un- 
hatched chicken, and by maintain- 
ing it under ideal conditions, feed- 
ing it scientifically, began to observe 
the growth of the cells. Those cells 
are still growing! At the Rocke- 
feller Institute they have a whole 
safe overflowing with them. Appar- 
ently they ar. immortal. The per- 
sonality of the unhatched chick is 
missing, but the cells rise daily— 
and will probably continue so un- 
til the end of time, theoretically, 
if properly fe? and comfortably 
housed! 


Ill. 


There are several things about 
critics of the Bible that always 
puzzle me. One is insistence that 
a Christian must believe in the ver- 
bal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment. Another is that a Christian 
fixes his entire belief in the words 
of the New Testament. Is the hu- 
man brain so circumscribed that it 
cannot accept anything beyond a 
written account? I must state posi- 
tively that I do not believe, in a 
strictly literal sense, everything con- 
tained in the Old Testament. As 
for the New Testament, I believe it 
covers only a comparatively small 
part of Christian belief, and that 
imperfectly. It is a report sketchily 
covering only about three years of 
a life of thirty-three years. Never- 
theless, that report is the bulwark 
of Christian faith. 

The form that criticism takes of 
these great monuments to social 
progress is often so inept that I 
can’t understand why people take 
the trouble to express it seriously 


—or, if they feel compelled to ex- 
press it why they do not first in- 
vestigate that which they intend to 
criticize. 

Mr. Hughes casts derision on the 
Biblical story of Genesis. As a man 
who read a lot of history when he 
was younger, it is fair to demand of 
him that he point out in the records 
of any other race than the Semites, 
an outline of creation that comes 
nearer to the theory of modern ge- 
ologists and biologists than this first 
book of the Bible. Out of chaos 
came light; the stars and the plan- 
ets were set in the heavens; out of 
the vapors and waters that covered 
the earth, land emerged; and out of 
the slime came the ancestors of 
man, the two sexes in the one body; 
and all creatures in separate species! 

Mr. Hughes is amazed that any- 
one could be so stupid as to declare 
there was light before the sun had 
yet been created! How, then, is 
fire started? Combustible material 
is set alight. What is it that lights 
the little lantern of the hunting fish 
two thousand fathoms below the 
surface of the sea? What is in the 
spark that flies from a piece of 
flint? What is it that shines from 
an electric bulb? Light, in fact, is 
a measurable vibration that may be 
entirely independent of the sun— 
and often imperceptible by human 
eyes. When we speak of the Creator 
we speak of the creator of the en- 
tire universe, not merely of the 
solar system. 

Again, the sanitary laws of the 
Hebrews are derided. This is quite 
unimportant. It shouldn’t be neces- 
sary to remind Mr. Hughes that 
these early people were nomads who 
survived long years in the deserts 
of Arabia! I have lived in the 
desert, and have led fairly large 
numbers of men through desert 
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wildernesses; and I can state with 
conviction that the hygienic laws 
of the old Jews were usually ex- 
cellent. If Mr. Hughes ate of the 
flesh of domestic pig in any part 
of northeast Africa or southwest 
Asia he would certainly become a 
victim of tapeworm—which infects 
human beings only through pork. 
Native eaters of pork take a tenia- 
cide once a month. I might add lots 
of disgusting information that 
would be illuminating—but un- 
necessary. 

That which seems most to have 
upset Mr. Hughes is the number of 
personal interviews which primitive 
man had with God. I can assure 
him that there are millions of people 
of Semitic origin who are this very 
day and hour talking to Him in the 
language of the Bible. As a literary 
man, I should think Mr. Hughes 
might support the use of metaphor 
and even of hyperbole more gener- 
ously. Has he never read without 
comment sentences such as these: 
“His conscience told him it was 
wrong”; “Something whispered it 
is false”; “His duty directed him 
otherwise”; “Honor said no”; “Jus- 
tice spoke in no uncertain terms”; 
“Love bade him linger”; and so on? 
The Arab and other nomads of 
northeast Africa and Asia Minor ex- 
press themselves to-day in a similar 
fashion, only ascribing most things 
directly to God. This is so common 
and obvious a custom that it is al- 
most impossible to write an account 
or story of these people without 
fairly frequent use of the name of 
Allah. Do those who learn only 


from their reading suppose this is 
merely an affectation of authors? 
The fact is that an Arab says quite 
sincerely, “God appeared to me in 
a dream last night and directed me 
to do thus and so”; “I continued as 


far as the tall grass which was 
ablaze, and God told me to turn 
back”; “God saved me from the 
foolishness”; “We prayed, and God 
led us safely out.” You will note 
that these phrases do not refer to a 
tribal god, but to Allah! The events 
recorded in the Bible occurred to 
just such people. 

Mr. Hughes declares that his 
whole object in deriding the Bible 
is to seek the truth. I don’t know 
the history he worked on when a 
young man, but there must be a 
good deal of pedantry in it; for 
while he scathingly denounces a 
literal acceptance of the Bible he 
denounces it precisely because of 
his own too literal interpretations! 
Why pick out in such a work only 
the apparent discrepancies and in- 
consistencies? What gain is there 
in quibbling over the dialect in 
which God and Moses discussed the 
Ten Commandments? Behold the 
Ten Commandments! 

The great value of the Old Testa- 
ment seems to me to lie in the fact 
that it records the development of 
a faith that for the first and only 
time in history combined ethics and 
religion. It clears the darkness and 
confusion of varying faiths as Dar- 
win’s theory has cleared the dark- 
ness and confusion that distorted 
biology. 

The New Testament is usually 
criticized by casual skeptics as 
though it were supposed to have 
been written by Christ Himself—as 
though He took pen in hand and 
wrote an autobiography. A mo 
ment’s reflection is enough to re- 
mind us that every recorded word 
of Christ is a quoted word, and 
often enough is a word quoted at 
second or third hand. The length 
of time that passed between the 
crucifixion and the appearance of 
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the portions of the New Testament 
as Christians now accept it was 
roughly about as long as from the 
birth of George Washington until 
the present date. Yet Mr. Hughes 
is contemptuous because the exact 
hour of events is not correctly 
stated! The writings we have which 
constitute the New Testament were 
made by men on the run, or in 
prison, or in imminent danger of 
death. Paul’s accounts of his vicis- 
situdes is sufficiently illuminating. 
It appears to me amazing that we 
have any clearness in the record at 
all. Julius Cesar employed seven 
secretaries; he is considered to have 
been an especially sharp observer, 
and accurate commentator; and we 
have ample record in Latin of his 
life and time. His colleagues were 
intelligent men. Why, then, do we 
consider him deserving of this 
reputation when he made such asi- 
nine observations as those concern- 
ing the unicorn, and yet discredit 
the writings of the New Testament 
because of an alleged error of a mat- 
ter of hours or even of years? 


IV. 


The favorite modern reply to all 
this is that we should not believe 
anything except that which is re- 
vealed in the pure light of modern 
science. What is the pure light of 
science? Before it fully reveals one 
truth, it denies it and reveals an- 
other! Scientific progress is no 
doubt the wonder of the age; and 
scientists deserve all the credit we 
can give them; but where does it 
point to absolute Truth? It has not 
found Truth. It simply believes and 
searches. Christians believe and 
hope. 

I agree with Mr. W. J. Bryan, 
who was so freely derided for his 
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opposition to the teaching of evolu- 
tion in the public schools, to this ex- 
tent: Most of the developments of 
modern science should not be 
taught to children by a lot of badly 
educated boys and girls. That kind 
of teaching does immeasurable 
harm. Scientists understand the 
symbols they themselves employ, 
and unconsciously differentiate in 
their minds between hypotheses, 
theories, laws; but normal school 
graduates with two years training 
most certainly do not. 

A questionnaire was _ passed 
among the students of a normal 
school in Wisconsin recently con- 
taining a list of prominent names. 
The answers given were illuminat- 
ing, but not in the sense desired. 
Mussolini was a province; de Valera 
a Mexican bandit; Dawes an ex- 
tinct bird; Bohn a village in Nor- 
way; Babe Ruth a movie star—and 
so on through a long list of absurdi- 
ties. And yet these same girls a 
year or so later will resent being 
told they are insufficiently equipped 
to discuss science! 

I also am a seeker of the truth, 
though not exactly along Mr. 
Hughes’s lines. I have had a num- 
ber of conversations with scientists 
of repute. As a usual thing they 
are specialists, resentful of anything 
that upsets their own theories. The 
few genuine philosophers among 
them are men of great breadth of 
vision, and tolerance of new opin- 
ions. They aim to know! But the 
lesser ones! 

One branch of “science” has par- 
ticularly interested me—crimi- 
nology. But I find that even here 
science is insufficient. For there is 
no strictly scientific definition for 
it, because what is a crime here is 
not a crime elsewhere. A Somali 
sergeant once came to me, and 
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asked for leave of absence on the 
grounds that it. was necessary for 
him to go back to Somaliland to kill 
a man! Furthermore, a Massai 
brave wants no greater honor than 
the right to wear a fringe about his 
face; but to earn that right he’s got 
to kill eleven men! In the Danakil 
country relative values are set upon 
murders; it is a greater honor to kill 
an elephant than a man, because it 
is considered comparatively easy to 
kill a man! 

Selling spirituous liquors is a 
crime here; in Europe it is an hon- 
orable trade. Murder has the cachet 
of society in many parts of Africa; 
it is condoned in America; and it 
is atrocious in England. “Grafting” 
is considered a serious crime in 
America; but it is an ingrained 
habit in the Orient. Violent sexual 
crimes that are considered bestial 
now were joyful rewards of victory 
in the days of our unregenerate an- 
cestors. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that 
there is no scientific basis for good 
conduct. The Christian, however, 
has a definite moral code which he 
believes himself obliged to obey to 
the utmost of his strength. 

Mr. Hughes presents a very ex- 
eellent example of the fallacious 
statements upon which critics of 
Christianity base their seemingly 
plausible arguments in the para- 
graph wherein he says: 


“Nobody honestly believes that 
church members are less likely to 
embezzle, flirt, or be brutal than 
non-church members; or that Chris- 
tians are more honest than China- 
men. Life is as safe in the African 
jungle as it is in most Christian 
cities. This I can state on the testi- 


mony of the missionaries them- 
selves. 


Everybody knows that a 
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man’s creed has nothing whatever 
to do with his character or his con- 
duct. To deny this is to deny every- 
day experience.” 


Mr. Hughes’s knowledge of the 
world and its people is quite obvi- 
ously from books; mine to a large 
extent is from the world itself, and 
I’ve got this to say about his “no- 
body honestly believes,” etc.: 

The honesty of Chinese has be- 
come proverbial only because it has 
shone in contrast with the un- 
scrupulousness of the early foreign 
traders (decidedly not Christians!) 
and the peculation of a class of Jap- 
anese who at the time were looked 
down upon with scorn by the Jap- 
anese themselves. The basis of 
Chinese honesty is entirely in that 
honesty is the best policy. Mr. 
Hughes may consider that this 
proves his case. But it does not! 
When it is not necessary to be 
honest, the Chinese may be the most 
dishonest people in the world. This 
is so notoriously the case that it is 
impossible to establish a strong gov- 
ernment owing to the fact that no 
one official will trust another with 
public funds. Graft is the custom 
of the country. Every servant in 
the country who makes a purchase 
for his master makes a deduction 
for himself. Public offices until re- 
cently were universally sold, and 
the price wrung from the people in 
extortionate taxes. Squeeze, extor- 
tion, blackmail are common cus- 
toms. I can state with positiveness 
that the Christian influence has 
done more for China in modern 
times than any other force, and that 
the Chinese Christians whom | 
knew were exceptionally fine men 
whose private lives were better than 
those of their pagan friends. 

I have been in many parts of 
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China in times of war, famine, flood, 
pestilence, prosperity; and I like 
and admire the Chinese with a deep 
regard; but if I had my choice of 
crawling, crushed and wounded, in- 
toa village in China or into a village 
such as Oberammergau—which I 
take as a fairly representative Chris- 
tian village—I would be a madman 
to hesitate for an instant. 

It is a common enough thing to 
sneer at the “mission boy” in China, 
but for absolute fidelity to a cause 
there is no finer example than the 
defense of the Pei-Yang cathedral 
in Peking during the Boxer war, by 
the Chinese Christians, armed only 
with pikes, assisting the forty Ital- 
ian marines who had been sent as a 
guard before the siege of the Lega- 
tions had commenced. From the 
Legation quarter, defended by mili- 
tary, most of the Chinese fled; but 
in the cathedral compound, hope- 
lessly isolated at the other side of 
the city, the Christian Chinese with- 
stood an incessant and terrible 
siege, unrelieved by parleys, and 
were still fighting two days after 
the Legations had been relieved by 
the Allied Army. The defenders 
had resisted every assault and every 
seduction that the Boxer attackers 
outside could suggest to the Chris- 
tian defenders within. On the last 
days the Chinese defenders were so 
weak from starvation that the men 
had to be supported, tottering, to 
the walls by the slightly better 
nourished women. 

Or consider Africa. Mr. Hughes 
says it is as safe as most Christian 
tities. First I will ask: “What does 
he mean by a Christian city?” If 
he means some great American city, 
I deny his premise on his own testi- 
mony. America is not a Christian 
nation. Church-goers, even, are in 
a distinct minority; and of this 
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minority of church-goers there is 
still a smaller minority who are 


really Christians. But I will main- 
tain that the Philadelphia of Wil- 
liam Penn was far safer than any 
part of savage Africa has ever been. 
It is absurd of me even to admit the 
necessity of comparisons. Let me 
say a few things about Africa that 
Mr. Hughes apparently did not get 
from his reading of so many his- 
tories. 

Henry Stanley, the first white 
man to penetrate many of the re- 
mote parts of Africa, had to fight 
for almost every mile of his prog- 
ress; and Henry Stanley was dis- 
tinctly not a Christian type. But 
David Livingstone whose explora- 
tions were of even greater note 
never even fired a shot; and he was 
a thoroughly Christian teacher, uni- 
versally beloved. Up to the time of 
these early explorers Africa was 
black in the moral sense as well as 
any other. Jungle law prevailed. 
I suggest that Mr. Hughes add to his 
reading, Santie Sabalala’s Jn Kaffir 
Kraals. 

Before the coming of the white 
man, and the white man’s law, 
which is based upon the law of the 
Bible, almost every part of Africa 
was the scene of savage warfare, the 
most unspeakable tortures, degrada- 
tion hard to describe, and in many 
places cannibalism of an appalling 
sort. Did Mr. Hughes never hear 
of the “massacre of the Laager,” 
where about two thousand Boers, 
old men, women, and children 
mostly, were literally torn to pieces 
and subjected to the most abomi- 
nable brutality by the Zulus? Does 
he not know that prisoners of the 
cannibals were actually kept in 
pens for fattening, and submerged 
in water, with broken limbs, several 
days before being killed, in order 
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that the flesh might be more tender 
for eating? What changed all that? 
The coming of the white man, and 
the white man’s law! I might al- 
most paraphrase Mr. Hughes and 
say, “It is safer for a man alone in 
Africa, where Christian law pre- 
vails, than it is in a great American 
city where pagans dare defy the 
law!” This does not apply where 
Moslem law prevails! 

There is only one country in 
Africa that I know of where an in- 
dividual has always been safe when 
the country was not at war in its 
own defense, if he showed a decent 
regard for the law and customs of 
the land. That country is Abys- 
sinia—a country that has been 
Christian for about sixteen hundred 
years! 


Ve 


As a Christian I believe I have 
just cause for resentment at what 
Mr. Hughes calls: “the plain indis- 
putable fact that no other religion 
ever approached or attempted to ap- 
proach the unbearable beastliness 
of Christianity. It almost destroys 
me to think of it. I could break 
down and sob with pity for the poor 
dear people that were caught in 
those traps of theology,” etc. 

What unmitigated rot! We can 
be thankful that Mr. Hughes has 
distinguished himself more as a 
writer of fiction than of history! 

Mr. Hughes, and writers who take 
the same tone, have the manner of 
implying that all Europe from the 
time of St. Peter’s arrival in Rome, 
shortly after the death of Christ, 
was immediately and thenceforth 
Christian. Every social upheaval, 
every political catastrophe, every 
abomination that occurred from 
that time to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
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may justifiably be held against the 
Christian Church! When this is too § ° 
obviously unjust, it is flung in the § | 
face of Spain—because Spain does § ° 
not speak our language, and there. § P 
fore answereth not! d 

How many people realize that the | ” 
inhabitants of northern and western § © 
Europe at the time of St. Peter’s f * 
appearance in Rome were not | © 
merely barbarians, but were vir- | % 
tually savages? Their religion was | ° 
druidical, and their priests tore the 
reeking hearts from human sacri- | * 
fices under the oaks in vast impene- A 
trable forests. They lived in mud J @ 
hovels, roughly thatched. Czsar’s — ™ 
soldiers were horrified, and almost 
broke rank in terror at sight of the — ™ 
giants who came out of the German 
forests. In the wolf-infested wilder- 
these blonde beasts built } 
























ness, 
rough lodges of mud and stones and § *! 
timber, and bere they drank them- § “%! 
selves into drunken rages—went 
berserk with the blood lust. Teu- f° 
ton, Gaul, Celt, Pict, Briton—in af | 
dark world of gnarled dripping for- he 
ests, gray wintry skies, and storm- ot 
swept seas—tore at each other’s— ™ 
throats like predatory animals. No 
economic necessity forced them tof ' 
war. They gloried in slaughter! di 
The Roman legions tried to tame hi 
them, until Varus’ legions were an-§ *! 
nihilated in the German wilderness. § 
With the Roman civilization pen- J %8 
etrating in thin streams went the — & 
first Christians. But Rome’s efforts § ‘! 
were smashed in the confusion— “ 
among these barbarians. Into this be 
confusion the Huns and the Mon-§ " 
gols came swarming ravenously. He 
Race piled on race, slashing and— % 
conquering, observing no law but of 
the law of might. None survived — ?° 
but the strong. Imagine the hates,— 
the prejudices, the insatiable pas ~ 








sions of these people! Imagine the 
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social chaos when all social prob- 
lems were resolved by the broad- 
sword and the torch! Christianity 
prayed for order and peace. What 
did Barbarism reply? At Scar- 
borough one Jute, single-handed, 
slew eighty unarmed monks! This 
was a tremendous jest! But con- 
sider what Christianity was up 
against! The Dark Ages rolled 
over it. 

For some incomprehensible rea- 
son the Dark Ages or the Middle 
Ages are often referred to as evi- 
dence of the corruption and weak- 
ness and superstition of the Chris- 
tian Church; when, of course, the 
reverse is the case. When the Dark 
Ages passed something mysterious 
had happened to barbarism. Chris- 
tianity had not been murdered! In- 
stead, it had tamed the murderers 
of Roman civilization. 

Mr. Hughes refers to the writings 
of Las Casas for evidence of this 
“beastliness” of Christianity. As it 
happens, this is an example, in an- 
other land, excellently illustrating 
my point. 

Las Casas wrote extensively of 
the cruelties imposed upon the In- 
dians by the early Spaniards. He 
himself came to Hispaniola not long 
after Columbus, possibly with Co- 
lumbus. He was ordained priest in 
San Domingo; and, conceiving a 
great horror of the cruelty of Indian 
slavery, returned to Spain to inter- 
cede with the king on the Indians’ 
behalf. The king having died, the 
regents, Cardinals Ximénes and 
Hadrian, approved of what he said, 
and created the office of Protector 
of the Indians for him. It is im- 
possible, of course, to follow his 
career here in detail; but years later 
he actually succeeded in getting 
drastic laws drawn in favor of the 
Indians. The outcry against them 
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was so loud that the viceroy in 
Mexico did not dare enforce them; 
and they caused Pizarro to rebel 
against them in Peru! Las Casas 
nevertheless was, in the end, made 
Bishop of Chiapas. Undoubtedly 
he exaggerated in his reports be- 
cause he was doing his best to 
arouse horror against cruelty to the 
Indians. But the significance of all 
this rests in this point: Mr. Hughes 
would give the impression that 
these horrors were imposed by 
Christian teaching, that Christianity 
was responsible for it, when his 
mere statement of the case proves 
that the true Christian was oppos- 
ing them with the utmost ardor, 
supported by cardinals in Spain! 
Anyone with any sense knows that 
the natives of Spanish-America 
were exploited for gold. It was a 
land colonized by desperate adven- 
turers. Because few of us read 
Spanish, we are narrow-minded 
enough to accept the writings and 
traditions of Englishmen, at a pe- 
riod when all England hated Spain 
with an enduring hatred, as pre- 
senting the facts of the case! 

The arrival of the Spaniards 
broke up the Aztec and Toltec civi- 
lizations—“those poor dear people,” 
who offered up yearly—according 
to Prescott—twenty thousand hu- 
man sacrifices! The sacrificial 
stones may still be seen. Anyone 
with imagination may picture how 
the victims were pressed back in a 
bow, their hearts ripped out with 
obsidian knives, their bodies flung 
down the scarp, their hearts re- 
tained to be eaten, while the carved 
stone channels of the high place 
flowed with human gore. 

Christianity has changed that! 
Christianity has, in fact, changed 
the whole face of the world. 

Mr. Hughes’s figures make no dif- 
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ference. He does not understand 
his statistics. He may safely de- 
clare, for instance, that there are 
250,000,000 Confucianists in China; 
or an equal number of Taoists; or 
an equal number of Buddhists! The 
fact is, the Chinese don’t know 
what they are, and worship any- 
where with the greatest and most 
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absurd impartiality, all three con- 
flicting religions. 

Christianity, however, is a fact 
that is observable anywhere in the 
world. Its workings are manifest; 
and wherever I have seen them, 
from the plains of Mongolia to the 
Great Lakes of Central Africa, they 
have been good, and reasonable. 









REMORSE. 
By E.ua Francis GILBERT. 


O, PITIFUL and dear, why did you die? 
Did you not know that Summer soon 
Would laugh again down leafy ways, 
And every bubbling brook of June 
Break forth in songs of passioned praise? 
Did you not know no Winter lives 
Beyond the birds’ first note of glee? 

Did you not know love fast forgives, 
And I should call you back to me? 
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By MICHAEL MAacDONAGH. 


UST a hundred years ago the 
stage was being set in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land for the last phase of the move- 
ment for the relief of the religious 
and civil disabilities of the Cath- 
olics, so long and ardently agitated, 
so intolerantly resisted, which was 
to conclude in 1829 with the passing 
of what is commonly called the 
“Catholic Emancipation Act.” No 
one thought at the time that the 
end was so near at hand, neither the 
exulting Protestants nor the de- 
pressed Catholics. Indeed, no other 
inference could be _ reasonably 
drawn from the position of affairs 
than that the opening of Parliament 
to Catholics was as far off as ever. 
Since the Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1800 this baffling 
question had divided Cabinets. Some 
Ministers were for Emancipation 
and some against. It paralyzed the 
administration of the country’s af- 
fairs. It also embittered public life, 
so intense was the prejudice and 
bigotry of the anti-Papists and so 
passionate the sense of grievance 
under which the Catholics, at least 
in Ireland, labored. Time had 
brought about a reversal of the at- 
titude of the political parties, Whigs 
and Tories, towards Emancipation. 
The Whigs who imposed the Penal 
Laws early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the interest of the Hanover- 
ian Settlement and the Established 
Church, were now in favor of their 
repeal, having come to be influenced 
by the leveling or rationalizing 
theories of the French Revolution; 


and the Tories, who, as adherents 
of the Stuarts, extended to the op- 
pressed Catholics at least a passive 
sympathy, were now, in reaction 
against Liberalism and Reform, op- 
posed to the removal of the disabili- 
ties, in the interest of the Hanover- 
ian Settlement and the Established 
Church. The old Whig cry of “No 
Popery” had become the new cry 
of the Tories. It is curious to find 
John Henry Newman, Anglican and 
Tory, opposed to the Emancipation 
of the Church of which he was des- 
tined to become a Cardinal. The 
Tories prevailed for they had been 
in power since the Union and had 
on their side the successive sov- 
ereigns George III. and George IV., 
both very bitter anti-Papists. Then, 
all of a sudden, the situation 
changed in a most unexpected way. 
Emancipation was carried by the 
Tories, yielding, as they admitted, 
to the force of circumstances rather 
than to the persuasion of argument. 
The episode is one of the most re- 
markable examples of the failure of 
statesmanship in appreciating the 
reason and justice of a case, or in 
reading the signs of the times. 


The first of the final scenes of 
this extraordinary political drama 
was the General Election which took 
place in the summer of 1826. In 
the House of Commons thus dis- 
solved there had been a slight ma- 
jority in favor of Emancipation. A 
Bill to entitle Catholics to sit in both 
Houses of Parliament, brought in 
by a private Member, the famous 
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Radical, Sir Francis Burdett, was 
carried at the second reading by a 
majority of 21—the voting being 
248 for and 227 against—and with- 
out a division at the third reading, 
but though it was accompanied by 
what was then regarded as two cer- 
tain safeguards of Constitution and 
Church, or “wings,” as they were 
called—the disfranchisement of the 
forty-shilling freeholders, compris- 
ing the mass of the Catholic voters 
in Ireland, and the payment of sti- 
pends to the Irish priests so as to 
make them subservient to the gov- 
ernment—it was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. 

In England the two questions that 
were most discussed during the 
General Election were the repeal of 
the taxes on imported corn, which 
made the daily bread of the indus- 
trial classes very dear, and the re- 
moval of the Catholic disabilities, 
but of the two the latter caused 
less agitation in the public mind. 
For in England the Catholics formed 
an insignificant part of the general 
community, numbering only about 
70,000 in a population of 14,000,000, 
including even then many Irish, the 
poorest of the poor. Catholics and 
their churches were, in fact, to be 
seen only in London and a few 
Lancashire towns. In proportion to 
their numbers the English Catholics 
were singularly well represented 
among the aristocracy and country 
gentry, nearly all of them being old 
families which had clung to the 
ancient faith after the Reformation. 
There were a few Catholic earls, 
and about twelve barons, among the 
latter being the oldest of the baron- 
age created in 1282, represented by 
Mowbray, Segrave and Stourton, 
and, greater than all, the premier 
duke and hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England, the Duke of Norfolk. 
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But it remained true of them what 
Edmund Burke had said, “They 
were not numerous enough to be. 
persecuted and not sufficiently num- 


erous to be feared.” As they were 
not entitled to vote at Parliamen- 
tary elections they had no political 
influence. Nor did they desire it. 
All they wanted was the removal of 
laws which made them outcasts 
from political and social life be- 
cause they were never seen in the 
parish churches, and kept priests 
in their families to say Mass for 
them in their homes. Attempts 
made during the General Election 
to prejudice the electors against 
them by the cry of “No Popery” 
that was raised in a few constitu- 
encies, had practically no effect, for 
rural England knew nothing, by 
personal acquaintance with Cath- 
olics or Catholicism; but in the re- 
sult, the opposition to Emancipation 
did gain some accession of strength. 

In Ireland the position was wholly 
different. The population was 
7,500,000 (just about half that of 
Great Britain) all being Catholics 
except about half a million, and 
though they were excluded from the 
Parliamentary franchise in_ the 
boroughs, where the representation 
was privately owned, or in the 
hands of the Protestant municipali- 
ties, they constituted the vast ma- 
jority of the electors in all the coun- 
ties, save a few in the Orange parts 
of Ulster. In England Emancipa- 
tion would mean admission to pub- 
lic life of but a handful of Catholic 
aristocracy and gentry who were as 
Tory as their Protestant neighbors, 
being all for rallying round the 
throne and preserving the Constitu- 
tion of Church and State unim- 








paired by Radical changes. In Ire- 
land, Emancipation would mean the 
religious as well as the political lib- 
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eration of a people, separate and 
wholly different in race and outlook 
on life from the country which held 
them in subjection. 

By the Catholic Relief Act of 
1793, passed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the franchise was extended to 
Catholic freeholders of the yearly 
value of forty shillings, and held on 
leases of twenty-one years. The 
landlords created thousands of 
these petty freeholds for the sake 
of the votes. “Could you tell me 
generally whether you think there 
is any probability of a contest for 
the county of Sligo at the next elec- 
tion,” wrote Lord Palmerston, who 
had a property in that part of Ire- 
land, to the Chief Secretary, Robert 
Peel, in August, 1817. “I could, at 
the present moment, make from 280 
to 290 voters by giving leases to ten- 
ants who are now holding at will. 
If there is any chance of their being 
of use next year, I will do so forth- 
with, and register them in time. If 
not, I should, perhaps, postpone giv- 
ing twenty-one years’ leases till mat- 
ters look a little more propitious to 
the payment of rent.” This com- 
munication shows how the land- 
lords, in order to add to their politi- 
cal weight and importance—espe- 
cially when a General Election was 
due—distributed leases broadcast 
among the peasantry, instead of 
keeping them tenants-at-will, sub- 
ject to a cheap and easy mode of 
ejectment. Extensive areas of pas- 
ture were broken up into small plots 
of tillage, which were eagerly 
sought for by the young men of 
the poorer classes; and being en- 
couraged to marry early by the 
security of their tenure, and their 
plentiful crops of potatoes the popu- 
lation of Ireland increased enor- 
mously in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. 
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These freeholders voted obedi- 
ently as their landlords directed. 
They did so partly because of the 
strong sense of loyalty to the land- 
lords—the feeling of deep personal 
attachment to “the ould stock,” of 
unswerving devotion to “the master” 
—which in those days animated the 
peasantry; and partly through fear 
of the consequences of arousing 
their landlord’s ire — ejectment 
should they fail in punctually pay- 
ing their rent. “They are part of 
the live stock on the estate,” said 
Daniel O’Connell, in his evidence 
before a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1825; and again, “in some 
of the counties the voters are regu- 
larly sold as cattle.” But a spirit 
of independence had been awakened 
in the peasantry by the teachings of 
O’Connell—the most active living 
individual force of the time—and, 
as events were soon to show, the 
political power of the landlords was 
doomed. It was not that the people 
hoped by revolting from their land- 
lords to improve their social condi- 
tion. It was not even that a desire 
for political liberty—for the full 
rights of citizenship—had been 
kindled in them. The political ad- 
vantages they would derive from 
Emancipation were not apparent to 
them. But the Church was the cen- 
ter around which the national af- 
fections clung; and it was religion 
which induced the peasantry to 
strike a blow for Catholic Emanci- 
pation whatever the cost to them- 
selves. 

Perhaps no family in Ireland had 
greater territorial influence than 
the Beresfords of Waterford. They 
were the autocrats of the county. 
They had represented Waterford in 
the Irish Parliament almost right 
through the eighteenth century, and 
continued to represent it in the Im- 
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perial Parliament after the Union. 
Lord George Beresford, at the Gen- 
eral Election of 1826—after twenty 
years undisputed possession of the 
county—sought a renewal of the 
trust of the electors. In the con- 
stituency there were forty-one Cath- 
olics to every Protestant, and yet 
Lord George Beresford—confident 
that his seat was secure because of 
the fealty of the Catholic forty-shill- 
ing freeholders to their landlords in 
the past—was an unswerving op- 
ponent of Catholic Emancipation. 
On the other hand, his father, the 
Marquis of Waterford, was a popu- 
lar resident landlord. As _ Lord 
Tyrone in the Irish House of Com- 
mons he had supported the Bill 
which enfranchised the Catholics in 
1793. During the Rebellion of 1793, 
when he commanded the Waterford 
Yeomanry, his humanity to the 
rebels had earned for him among 
the loyalists the nickname of “the 
Croppy Colonel.” He had on his 
estate 900 Catholic voters who as 
tenants were attached to him by 
many acts of consideration in the 
past and the wiping out of arrears 
of rent amounting to £13,000 on the 
eve of the election. Was it possible 
for this well-rooted territorial as- 
cendancy of the Beresfords to be 
overthrown? The Catholic Associa- 
tion, greatly daring, determined to 
attempt the task. It was regarded 
by many as a forlorn hope. The 
candidate of the Catholic Associa- 
tion was a young squire named 
Henry Villiers Stuart (afterwards 
Baron Stuart de Decies) of Dro- 
mana, County Waterford. He was 
the fifth son of the Marquis of Bute 
and had inherited his estate in 
Waterford from his mother. 

In the address to the electors 
which Lord George Beresford issued 
on the dissolution of Parliament he 
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was as stubborn and uncompromis- 
ing as ever. The priests were at- 
tacked for turning the people 
against their landlords—“their nat- 
ural protectors” — as he called 
them. “A few itinerant orators, 
emanating from a scarcely legal 
body called the Catholic Associa- 
tion, aided by a portion of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy subservient to 
its views, claim a right to impose 
a representative upon the legiti- 
mate electors of the country,” said 
he. “The temporal power is usurped 
by a spiritual body, whose interfer- 
ence in politics should ever excite 
the jealousy, not only of a Protes- 
tant Government, but of a Roman 
Catholic population.” Thus was 
raised for the first time in Ireland 
the cry of “clerical dictation.” The 
priests were denounced for endeav- 
oring to raise their flocks from a 
state of religious degradation and 
political subserviency. Some of the 
older priests were on the side of all 
established things—the rights of the 
landlords to the votes of his ten- 
ants, included—and they warned 
their people against the folly of 
being so led astray by false cries as 
to join in this injudicious attack on 
the Beresfords. One of these who 
usually obtained £50 or £60 as the 
half-yearly contribution of his pa- 
rishioners, found only 2 s. 6 d. on the 
plate the day of the next collection. 
Stuart thought it useless to appeal 
personally to the freeholders of 
Portlaw, which lies at the gates of 
Curraghmore, the residence of the 
Beresfords. But the people them- 
selves decided to hold a meeting in 
the interest of Stuart and on being 
refused by the parish priest the use 
of the chapel, they broke open the 
doors and before the altar pledged 
themselves to vote for their eman- 
cipation. 
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Waterford County returned two 
Members to Parliament. On elec- 
tion day, June 22d, the town was 
crowded with country people. For 
the preservation of the peace, a mili- 
tary force, 5,000 strong, horse, foot, 
and artillery, was drafted into the 
town. Beresford appeared in the 
courthouse “attended,” according to 
the local newspaper, The Mail 
(which supported him), “by a band 
of gentlemen comprising by far the 
largest portion of the wealth and 
respectability of the county.” The 
two popular candidates, Stuart and 
Richard Power of Clashmore (who 
had shared the representation of the 
County with Beresford), arrived to- 
gether “followed by an enormous 
concourse of the populace wearing 
green ribbons,” accompanied by 
Daniel O’Connell and many priests. 
These candidates were duly nomi- 
nated. Stuart was proposed and 
seconded as “a fit and proper per- 
son” to represent the County in 
Parliament by two of the oldest 
Catholic freeholders on the Beres- 
ford estate. According to the cus- 
tomary procedure, a show of hands 
was taken, and there was tremen- 
dous cheering when the Sheriff de- 
clared it was decidedly in favor of 
Power and Stuart. A poll was then 
demanded by Beresford. 

Seven polling booths were pro- 
vided in the Courthouse and its 
yard, one for each barony. The total 
number of registered forty-shilling 
freeholders in the county was about 
3,400. The polling proceeded slowly. 
It was open voting. Each voter had 
to take the oath of allegiance, swear 
that he had neither received nor 
been promised, directly or indi- 
rectly, any gift or reward for his 
vote, and as it was known how he 
intended to vote, he was also cross- 
examined at length as to his quali- 
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fication for the franchise by the 
agent of the rival candidate. But 
even so, on the first day of the poll- 
ing there was a substantial majority 
against Beresford composed almost 
exclusively of freeholders of the 
Curraghmore estate. In fact, the 
freeholders of Portlaw, at the very 
gates of Curraghmore, and those of 
Kilmacthomas on the estate, claimed 
the privilege of being the first to 
record their votes for “Stuart and 
Emancipation.” On the fourth day 
the polling was — Power, 1,021; 
Stuart, 967; Beresford, 458. Beres- 
ford vowed that he would keep the 
poll open for the month which the 
law allowed, and protested that as 
most of the county had yet to be 
polled he was fully confident of vic- 
tory. 

An organization had been formed 
for bringing in the freeholders to 
vote, and they arrived in separate 
detachments from the baronies, the 
young walking, the elderly on long- 
cars and farm-carts, and were lodged 
in empty houses and stores in the 
town. They came from near and 
far, from the near country round 
Cappoquin and Lismore, from the 
Knockmealdown Mountains away 
on the borders of Tipperary. They 
were accompanied by their women 
folks. The men were in cutaway 
coats of blue frieze and knee- 
breeches, rough home-woven stock- 
ings, and strong shoes. The women 
wore the long deep-hooded cloth 
cloaks of the period. Some of the 
processions were like a moving 
wood, each man carrying a branch 
of a tree in full leafage, as was the 
custom of the time. The inhabit- 
ants of the villages through which 
they passed turned out to cheer 
them and give them refreshments— 
cups of milk and boiled potatoes. 
Instead of being driven to the poll, 
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as of old, like gangs of slaves or 
herds of cattle, by the landlords, 
bailiffs, process-servers, tithe-proc- 
tors—hateful names in Irish agrar- 
ian history—they marched in gaily 
led by their own leaders, singing the 
songs of the countryside to the tunes 
of fiddle or bagpipe, or listening to 
the old legends and prophecies of 
the glories that awaited Ireland and 
the Catholic Church, as recited by 
professional ballad-makers and 
story-tellers. 

They dared much and risked 
much. Beresford’s canvassers 
pointed out the close community of 
interest between tenant and land- 
lord. They asked—for what was 
this to be broken? The opening of 
Parliament to Catholics was a thing 
very remote from the Waterford 
freeholders—so the canvassers ar- 
gued — for them Emancipation 
would really mean “the wings”— 
their priests being made pension- 
ers of the State and they themselves 
being disfranchised. Their free- 
holds gave them security for twenty- 
one years in the tenure of their 
holdings, so long as they paid their 
rents. Should they cease to be 
docile and reliable voters, the réle 
in which alone they were of value 
to their landlords, their freeholds 
would not be renewed, thus becom- 
ing mere tenants-at-will, subject to 
high rents and speedy ejectment. 
Indeed, even under the freehold 
system they were not wholly safe- 
guarded. In order to nullify the 
security of tenure afforded by the 
lease of twenty-one years, the land- 
lords allowed the tenants to run in- 
to heavy arrears of rent, and if 
these were not paid on demand 
there could be immediate eviction. 
Some of the landlords accordingly 
threatened that if Beresford was de- 
feated they would clear out their 
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tenants, turning their estates into 
cattle ranches and going themselves 
to live in England. 

Thus the two profoundest in- 
fluences on the fate and fortunes of 
these peasants were land and re- 
ligion. Land was a hard taskmaster 
condemning them to ceaseless toil, 
and yet without it life for them 
would not be possible at all. Re- 
ligion alone softened the asperities 
of existence, by the spiritual help 
it afforded in troubles and misfor- 
tunes, and its promise of a state of 
supreme happiness without end 
after death. So for the sake of their 
religion they faced all the material 
risks of their revolt against the 
landlords; and as they paraded the 
streets of Waterford they alternated 
the singing of hymns and the recit- 
ing of the rosary with fervid shouts, 
“We'll vote for the Lord Jesus and 
not for the Lord George.” They 
were more than a body of voters, 
those forty-shilling freeholders; they 
were a living vow of faith. 

The excitement in town was in- 
tense. The wife of Thomas Wyse, 
of the Catholic Association (a daugh- 
ter of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, and a niece of Napolean I.) 
went about with a profusion of Or- 
ange ribbons round the soles of her 
shoes. The moral was obvious. Or- 
angeism was indeed in the dust. Yet 
there had never been an election in 
Ireland so free from riot, tumult, 
and violence. The pork butchers of 
Waterford, noted for their turbu- 
lence in ordinary circumstances, 
took a pledge against whiskey dur- 
ing the election, and forming them- 
selves into a “Society for the Preser- 
vation of the Peace” paraded the 
streets night and day armed with 
white wands to see that there was 
no disorder. Any freeholder found 
out of doors after eleven o'clock at 
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night was brought, under arrest, to 
his lodging. 

Beresford seeing that it was im- 
possible to make headway against 
this torrent of popular passion, 
running furiously and irresistibly 
against him, retired from the field 
on the sixth day of the polling, in 
ignominious defeat. He declared his 
intention to petition against the re- 
turn. “I will prove,” he blustered, 
“that the Roman Catholic clergy ex- 
erted the vast spiritual powers of 
their Church to accomplish a tem- 
poral object, that they have applied 
the terrors of another world to the 
political concerns of this.” The re- 
sult of the poll was: Power, 1,424; 
Stuart, 1,357; Beresford, 528. “Jo, 
Triumphe!” cried the Dublin Eve- 
ning Post, announcing the issue of 
the contest. “The Beresfords are 
gone! Gone for ever! Let it be pro- 
claimed throughout the Empire— 
the Mighty are down before the 
breath of the people!” The com- 
ment of The Times (London) was 
unexpectedly racy. “In Ireland,” 
it said, “where a little while ago a 
Protestant shoeblack would have 
grinned with contempt at the titled 
head of the most ancient Catholic 
family the tables are completely 
turned.” Similar victories were 
won in other counties likewise in 
the very teeth of the great landed 
interests. No wonder that conster- 
nation prevailed among the Protes- 
lant territorial aristocracy. The 
political power that was theirs by 
right of wide possessions and fam- 
ily influence, that had been undis- 
puted time out of mind, was wrested 
from their hands by priest and 
peasant, two agencies which had 
hitherto been on their side—the 
priest, with his disposition till then 
to support the powers that be; the 
peasant with whom till then heredi- 
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tary devotion to his lord and master 
was part of the texture of his mind. 
It was indeed a great social and po- 
litical revolution. Old landmarks 
had disappeared. The subserviency 
of the past was at an end. 

Petitions for presentation to the 
House of Commons were drawn up 
by the Catholics of Great Britain, 
lay and clerical, by the Catholic 
Bishops and the lay Catholics of 
Ireland, in preparation for the rais- 
ing of the question of Emancipa- 
tion in the new Parliament dur- 
ing its first session of 1827. Looked 
back upon, from the different stand- 
point of the day, these separate peti- 
tions are exceedingly interesting. 
They show what a barbarous age it 
was, those early decades of the nine- 
teenth century, how prejudice and 
bigotry darkened the minds of the 
“No Popery” Protestants; what dec- 
larations Catholics had to stoop to 
make in refutation of abominable 
teachings ascribed to their Church. 

The Catholics of Great Britain 
contented themselves with a fra- 
ternal greeting to their Protestant 
fellow countrymen. They pro- 
tested that they bore animosity to 
no individual of any communion, 
sect or party, that they embraced 
their fellow countrymen of all re- 
ligious denominations, as friends 
and brethren; that they most sin- 
cerely and fervently wished to see all 
united in the participation of every 
civil right and blessing which they 
solicited for themselves. 

The Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
on the other hand, were at pains to 
set forth the doctrines of their 
Church which were most frequently 
misrepresented and travestied; and 
they earnestly solicited the attention 
of the House of Commons to their 
solemn and explicit abjurations. 
They then proceed: 
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“The Catholics of Ireland not only 
do not believe, but they declare 
upon oath that they detest as un- 
Christian and impious the belief 
that it is lawful to murder or to 
destroy any person or persons what- 
soever for or under the pretense of 
their being heretics. They further 
declare on oath their belief that no 
act in itself unjust, immoral, or 
wicked, can ever be justified or ex- 
cused by or under pretense or color 
that it was done either for the good 
of the Church, or in obedience to 
any ecclesiastical power whatso- 
ever; that it is not an article of the 
Catholic faith, neither are they 
thereby required to believe that the 
Pope is infallible, and that they do 
not hold themselves bound to obey 
any order in its own nature im- 
moral, though the Pope, or any 
ecclesiastical power, should issue or 
direct such an order, but on the 
contrary that it would be sinful in 
them to pay any respect or obe- 
dience thereto.” 

Turning from ecclesiastical to 
civil matters, the Bishops say: 


“The Catholics of Ireland, far 
from claiming any right or title to 
forfeited lands, resulting from any 
right, title or interest which their 
ancestors may have had therein, 
declare upon oath that they will 
defend to the utmost of their power, 
the settlement and arrangement of 
property in this country as estab- 
lished by the laws now in being. 
They also disclaim, disavow and 
solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church Estab- 
lishment, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting a Catholic Establishment in 
its stead. And further they swear 
that they will not exercise any 
privilege to which they are, or may 
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be, entitled, to disturb and weaken 
the Protestant religion and Protes- 
tant Government in Ireland.” 


The Catholic people of Ireland, in 
their petition, proclaimed that they 
were discontented—‘“deeply, uni- 
versally discontented, at being ex- 
cluded and degraded in their native 
land, without their being any just 
or natural cause whatsoever for 
such degradation or exclusion,” and 
respectfully submit that “they 
would be undeserving the attention 
of the high-minded and the good, if 
they were capable of suffering in- 
justice without feeling discontent 
and indignation.” They then burst 
forth into an eloquent tribute to the 
Catholic faith—the ancient faith of 
the English as well as of the Irish: 


“No crime can be imputed to the 
Petitioners save the conscientious 
adherence to the pure and holy faith 
of their ancestors, and of the ances- 
tors of the House of Commons; that 
faith which was confessedly the re- 
ligion of all England for more than 
eight hundred years, a religion in- 
troduced to your Saxon ancestors 
by a Catholic monk, whose name 
stands high in our Calendar, Saint 
Augustine, a religion which was s0 
introduced by the command and 
under the directions of a Pope, a 
man whose name has won univer- 
sal esteem from all English scholars 
and divines, Saint Gregory the 
Great; a religion which was firmly 
believed and faithfully practiced by 
the patriots and statesmen who 
founded and framed the British 
Constitution; a religion which was 
believed and practiced by the heroes 
who first spread the renown of Eng- 
lish valor throughout the universe: 
a religion which the Petitioners 
firmly believe to have been insti 



















































tuted by the Divine Redeemer of 
all mankind, and transmitted in un- 
broken succession to the present 
day, forbidding vice, crime, and im- 
morality of every description, teach- 
ing all social and moral duties, in- 
culeating all practical virtues, and 
sanctioning and commanding all do- 
mestic and private charities.” 


The new Parliament was not so 
friendly to the Catholic cause as its 
predecessor. A motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the Catholic 
claims, moved by Burdett in the 
newly elected House in March, 1827, 
was rejected by a majority of four 
—the numbers being 272 for the 
committee and 276 against. That 
was not the only disappointment for 
the Catholics. Lord Liverpool, after 
a Premiership of fifteen years, was 
stricken by a fatal illness early in 
1827. O’Connell writing to his 
friend the Knight of Kerry, M. P., 
in February said: “We are here in 
great affright at the idea of the 
Duke of Wellington being made 
Prime Minister. If so, all the hor- 
rors of actual massacre threaten 
us. That villain has neither heart 
nor head. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the execration with which his 
name is received amongst us.” But 
itwas not Wellington that was com- 
manded by the King to reconstruct 
the Administration, but George 
Canning, the Foreign Secretary— 
Canning the Irishman; the friend 
of struggling nationalities; the man 
who called into existence the South 
American Republics; the supporter 
of Catholic Emancipation. Peel, 
the Home Secretary, decided that he 
could not, with any regard for prin- 
ciple, hold office under Canning 
owing to the conflict between them 
in regard to Catholic Emancipation. 
“My opposition,” he said, “is founded 
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I think the continu- 
ance of those bars which prevent 
the acquisition of political power by 
the Catholics are necessary for the 
maintenance of the Constitution 


on principle. 


and the Established Church.” He 
therefore retired from office, and 
was followed by Wellington, the 
Master of Ordnance; Eldon, the 
Lord Chancellor; and other strong 
anti-Papists. Canning, thus de- 
serted by his Tory colleagues, en- 
tered into an alliance with the 
Whigs, and of the twelve members 
of the Cabinet which he formed in 
April, three only were opposed to 
the Catholic claims. 

The news gave great joy to the 
Catholics. They exulted at the as- 
sured approach of Emancipation. It 
is known now, though it was not 
publicly known then, that Canning 
succeeded in forming his Cabinet 
only on the understanding that he 
would not, as head of the Govern- 
ment, raise the disturbing and most 
uncertain question of Emancipa- 
tion. The hopes of the Catholics in 
Canning were, at any rate, short 
lived. Canning enjoyed the prize 
of the Premiership which he had so 
long coveted only for a few months. 
He died in August, 1827. The Gov- 
ernment was reconstructed under 
Wellington as Prime Minister and 
Peel as Home Secretary strictly on 
a Tory and anti-Catholic founda- 
tion. Yet within fifteen months after 
they took office they made Catholic 
Emancipation the law of the land! 

Of all the statesmen of the time, 
Wellington and Peel were the 
staunchest opponents of Catholic 
relief, and the stoutest bulwark of 
Protestant ascendancy. By one of 
the most extraordinary paradoxes 
of statesmanship, it was they who 
carried Emancipation. Probably it 
could have been carried only by 
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them so high was the esteem in 
which they were held by the masses 
of their fellow countrymen. More- 
over, they were of the type of states- 
men who yield principle or opinion 
to expediency when the occasion de- 
mands it—not for selfish ends, but 
for the general good. 

It was Peel that made the first 
move. The election of O’Connell 
for Clare, though his religion dis- 
qualified him from sitting in the 
House of Commons, backed by an 
alarming letter from Lord Anglesey, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that 
the country was on the verge of re- 
bellion, convinced Peel that the 
Catholics of Ireland must be ap- 
peased. “Emancipation is a great 
danger, but civil war is greater 
still,” he said to Wellington, and 
Wellington agreed. Both were very 
sincere now, with a strong sense of 
duty. They held that statesmen 


were bound to put aside opinions 
or convictions should new informa- 
tion warrant it, or the interest of 
the nation demand it. Thus they 
surrendered to physical force, or 
the fear of it. 

But in presenting the Emancipa- 
tion Bill to the House of Commons, 
Peel dwelt rather on the just claim 
of Catholics to equality of civil 
rights. He also declared that the 
credit for this great act of justice 
belonged to others and not to him. 
“It belongs,” he said, “to Mr. Fox, 
to Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, and 
to an illustrious and right honor- 
able friend of mine who is now no 
more—Canning.” In the Strangers’ 
Gallery there was a man, listening 
to the speech to whom more than to 
those mentioned by Peel—great 
though their services had been— 
the credit really belonged—that was 
Daniel O’Connell. 
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POTPOURRI. 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AM opposed to Russianizing, 
Prussianizing or Europeanizing 
America. Compulsory military drill 


is foreign to the genius of America. 


—Presipent Marsx, of Boston University, 
quoted in The N. Y. World. 


Santayana, who does not suffer 
his love for agreement to impair his 
understanding of dissent, writes 
luminously: “The attempt to speak 
without speaking any particular 
language is not more hopeless than 
the attempt to have a religion that 


shall be no particular religion.” 


—Aones Repprier, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
December. 


This nation can choose to declare 
war and to make peace; it can write 
tariffs and it can alter tariffs; it can 
admit immigrants and it can bar 
immigrants. But in respect to pro- 
hibition it has lost its sovereignty. 
To prohibition in the form pre- 
scribed by the Volstead Act it is irre- 


trievably committed. 
—Watter Lippmann, in Harper’s, December. 


My early life was passed in Bos- 
ton. I received the education typi- 
cal of the upper middle-class in 
Massachusetts a generation ago. I 
went to four public schools—pri- 
mary, grammar, high school, and 
normal school. I went to Radcliffe 
College. 

Like all young things I yearned 
for romance and adventure. It was 
not, however a girl’s kind of ro- 
mance and adventure that I wanted, 
but a man’s. I wanted to run away 
to sea, to take tramping trips across 





the country, to go on voyages of dis- 
covery and exploration, to try my 
hand at a dozen different trades and 
occupations. I wanted to be a sailor, 
a soldier. I wanted to go to prize- 
fights; to frequent bar-rooms; even 
barber-shops and smoking-rooms 
seemed to offer a brisk, salty taste 
of life. I could not have been more 
than fourteen when I realized that 
the monotony and the soullessness 
of the lives of the women I knew 


absolutely appalled me. 


—*“These Modern Women.” The Nation, Dec. 
1st. 


The New York Times has al- 
ready devoted to the Hall-Mills trial 
more words than Theodore Dreiser 
needed for the development of his 
monumental novel, An American 
Tragedy. The others have not been 
idle. Enough words have been sent 
out of the Jersey village to fill nine 
volumes of the Encyclopedia Bri- 


tannica. 
—Srmas Bent, in The Nation. 


In the end, the real reward of the 
unknown worker in journalism is 
the same as that of any man in 
any profession or any art; it is the 
appreciation of those who really 
know. Outside of his living, that is 
all that any man ever gets anyhow 
—all he ever gets that means any- 
thing to him. 


—Don Manrguis, in The Yale Review, Octo- 
ber. 


The wise-crack, addressed the- 
atrically to the cheaply vulgar ele- 
ment in our audiences, has not only 
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already gone a long way toward 
ruining reputable comedy dialogue 
in the drama; it has already gone 
an even longer way toward ruining 
general conversation in the Repub- 
lic. The nation is laboring under 
the belief that conversation is no 
longer conversation unless it be in- 
terlarded with a number of pre- 


sumably devastating witticisms. 
—Grones Jean Natuan, in The American 
Mercury, N ¥ 


I know Kansas. I lived in Topeka 
eighteen years and was for four 
years its mayor and chief law en- 
forcement officer. The State is 
wringing wet and always has been; 
and nothing can be done about it. 
I know because I tried to do some- 
thing about it. There is more drink- 
ing now than there was ten or 
twenty years ago. I still visit the 
State once or twice a year. My judg- 
ment is that there is more drinking 
done by the best people of Topeka, 
Wichita, Hutchinson, Leavenworth, 
Atchison and other population cen- 
ters than by any equivalent group 


in Philadelphia or New York. 
—Quoted in The American Mercury, Novem- 
ber. 


“Look in thy heart and write.” 
People quote Sidney and do not 
know how grave the admonition 
was. They quote Goethe’s “Gab 
mir ein Gott zu sagen was ich leide,” 
and think it merely eloquent and 
moving and do not know that in 
those two sayings is summed up the 


whole matter of literature. 
—Lupwic Lewirsoun, in Harper’s, November. 


Dr. Eliot’s culture was handed 
out by his publishers as though it 
were a patent medicine. We were 
to massage a little gently into our 
scalps with a rotary motion every 
night before going to bed. Of course 
the whole notion was hopelessly 
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barbaric. It was fetish worship, 
pure and simple. I am willing to 
venture the axiom that anyone who 
thinks that he can become civilized 
by the reading of a set of books, no 
matter how thick and wide and tall 
they are, hasn’t the faintest glim- 
mering of an idea as to what civi- 


lization is. 
—Rosert L. Durrus, in The Bookman, De- 
cember. 


I reacted violently at that time 
against all established institutions, 
like marriage, spanking, meat diet, 
prisons, war, public schools, and 
our form of government. The mere 
fact that a condition existed was 


evidence to me that it was wrong. 
—“These Modern Women.” The Nation, 
Dec. 8th. 


Dr. Johnson is said to have 
laughed like a rhinoceros. Boswell 
called it “a good-humored growl.” 
Swinburne screeched like a para- 
keet. One of the merriest souls of 
my acquaintance shut his eyes when 
amused and made a noise like a 
death rattle. Some have sibilant 
laughter, others cluck; some croak 
like the raven, others gurgle; there 
are gobbling laughers, and laughers 
who simmer and simper, which are 
two distinct operations; some neigh 
like horses, or grunt like pigs, or 
snuffle like asthmatics. You may 
laugh like crying. Laughter also 
may have inwardness: it may be 
sinister, naughty, bibulous, satiri- 
cal, bilious, hectic, simian, hysteri- 
cal, abandoned, profane, exalted, 


Rabelaisian, Homeric, or Shavian. 
—Howsroox Jackson. “Why Do We Laugh?” 


If we must decline to yield our 
reason into the keeping of ecclesi- 
astical authority, we must equally 
decline to be terrorized by the 
authority of the intellectuals. 
—Cuaates Gonz, D.D. Belief in God. 
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GILBERT LINKLATER. 


By HELEN Parry EDEN. 


N an ancient south country city 

with a great past behind it and 
nothing whatever in front of it, 
there exist cheek by jowl a vast 
Norman cathedral and a small Cath- 
olic church. The church, oddly 
enough, is of the eighteenth century, 
and it is not known how the St. 
Lull Catholics of that era found the 
means to build it, still less what 
spirit of effrontery prompted them 
to rear it so close to their lost cathe- 
dral. There it is, off a bye-street 
of Georgian houses and spiked gar- 
den-walis, its whereabouts indicated 
by a furtive notice at the incidence 
ofanalley. Pursue this alley in the 
spirit of faith, and you come 
abruptly up to a dwarfish stucco 
building submerged in the morning 
shadow of the cathedral, its grave- 
yard, planted with classical trees of 
the family of the willow in a mourn- 
ing-ring, terminated by the west 
transept of the fane itself. 

The stucco interior is anything 
but architecturally impressive, and 
so damp that flourishing outcrops 
of fungus uproot the tiles in un- 
trodden parts of the floor. But there 
is a clear fairway to the altar, and 
afrequented one. You seldom find 
Our Lord without one or two kneel- 
ing adorers if you look in at any 
time between sunrise and sunset, 
and I have looked in myself at all 
hours of the day. I have a liking 
for the church, apart from my ardor 
for its Lord; and my liking extends 
to the quiet graveyard in its rear. 

| was winding up a summer holi- 
day in St. Lull; staying on at my 
rooms there, after my children had 





gone back to their convents, to meet 
an American friend before return- 
ing to my husband in Italy. It was 
the first week in October, and the 
friend, a gray-haired priest on leave 
for literary work, had come down 
to visit the cathedral and me. It 
was clearing after a rainy afternoon 
when we stepped out into the Pre- 
cincts, and took our way towards 
the alley and Benediction discussing 
what we had seen. 

Father Lacy, I remember, was 
particularly touched by the efforts 
our successors had made to settle 
down and feel at home in the cathe- 
dral. You could see each estranged 
century, he said, doing its utmost to 
find some use for those ramifying 
chapels, and cloisters, and crypts— 
all built by another devotional race 
with theological precision of pur- 
pose. Enlarging on the topic, he 
would have stridden past the alley 
—Father Lacy is one of the best 
walkers I know—had I not retrieved 
him and headed him for the church 
and ushered him up to its somber 
portico. 

Benediction over, there was still 
light enough to do the honors of the 
churchyard; to read its reiterated 
Catholic names, its reiterated Cath- 
olic prayers: “Pray for me, Joseph,” 
“for me, Teresa,” “for me, Antony”; 
“Sweet Jesus be not to me a Judge 
but a Savior,” “Jn manus Tuas, 
Domine’’—and the like. 

“What is the story of this tomb?” 
said Father Lacy, smoothing aside 
the rare bowlder grass that smoth- 
ered a sunken headstone. 

“I’m afraid I’ve never given it a 
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thought,” I replied, stooping in 
front of a comparatively recent in- 
scription already weathered and 
mossed. What I read there ran as 
follows: 


OF YOUR CHARITY PRAY FOR THE SOUL 
OF 
GILBERT LINKLATER 
SINNER. 


BORN MARCH 3p, 1843. 
DIED MAY 20TH, 1906. 


“DISPERSIT, DEDIT PAUPERIBUS.” 


There was a minute’s pause while 
we both complied with Mr. Link- 
later’s request. Then, “It seems an 
odd thing to boast of your benefac- 
tions on your tombstone,” said 
Father Lacy. “If he did disperse 
and give to the poor, Heaven is not 
likely to forget it and earth has no 
particular call to remember.” 

“Probably his relatives were re- 
sponsible,” I suggested, “and they 
may not have been Catholics.” 

“Then they would hardly have 
quoted the Vulgate in Latin,” said 
Father Lacy. 

“His name’s Gilbert,” I volun- 
teered out of the depths of my 
erudition, “and I’ve an idea that St. 
Gilbert. of Sempringham died with 
that text in his mouth.” 

“Even so we’re no nearer its con- 
nection with this Gilbert,” pondered 
Father Lacy. And I believe he would 
have been pondering there now, if 
I had not expressed a plausibly 
feminine desire for tea and dragged 
him back to my lodgings. I knew 
Father Lacy of old, you see. On 
his last English visit he had routed 
out more Catholic traditions to the 
square inch of Oxford than most of 
us could assign to an acre. But I 


intended him to rest before catch- 
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ing his train back to town; and 
though he. talked of interviewing 
the Parish Priest to see if he could 
throw any light on Gilbert Link- 
later, I diverted his zeal adroitly, 
We went back to my rooms and re- 
vived ourselves with tea, laughing, 
I remember, at the contents of my 
landlady’s cupboard, the things the 
children always leave behind when 
they go back to school and I am 
supposed to eat up: the café noir 
biscuits with white sugar animals 
on them, the acid drops, the mus- 
tardy mixed pickles. Then Father 
Lacy caught his train and left me. 
I promised him on the platform to 
search out the antecedents of Gil- 
bert Linklater and post him up in 
them as soon as possible; and be- 
ginning with my landlady and end- 
ing with the Parish Priest I did 
succeed in making something of the 
story. It is strange enough (at any 
rate Father Lacy thinks so) to be 
lifted out of oblivion. At any rate 
here it is. 


x * * 


Gilbert Linklater was born in that 
house with the Regency balcony you 
passed two minutes before you 
turned down (or rather tried net 
to turn down) our alley. He was 
born as his headstone recounts, in 
1843; and he was the first and re 
mained the only son of a solicitor. 
Linklater pére married a local heir- 
ess and was twice mayor of St. Lull, 
but the heiress died in giving birth 
to Gilbert’s sister and I gather that 
the children’s infancy was domi- 
nated by an austere nurse of the 
Crabtree type. In the antique shop 
off the market place, I found a foxed 
daguerreotype in an Oxford frame 
representing Gilbert aged about 
eight, his face shadowed by the 
parasol of Selina’s perambulator 
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(Selina was the little sister) and 
the nurse (perhaps we had better 
call her Crabtree) standing ready 
to trundle the children off when the 
photographer had quite finished. 
This was taken just inside the door 


in the wall. You can see the ve- 
randa under the balcony, which is 
hidden when the door is shut. 

I don’t think Crabtree approved 
of playmates. Or perhaps there 
were few in St. Lull sufficiently 
blue-blooded ‘to disport themselves 
with the offspring of a mayor and 
an heiress. At any rate Gilbert and 
Selina seem to have been kept pretty 
strictly to themselves and taken out 
for daily exercise on the town pave- 
ment under the perennial supervi- 
sion of authority. It was during this 
rout marching, that there dawned 
on Gilbert, as he subsequently told 
Canon Silvertop (he is the Parish 
Priest, by the by), the master pas- 
sion of his life. At least it remained 
the master passion until Gilbert be- 
came a Catholic at the age of sixty, 
and the passion ceded to force ma- 
jeure as all disorderly passions will. 

You remember, lynx-eyed ob- 
server that you are, commenting on 
the beauty of the door-scrapers in 
St. Lull? Door-scrapers of every 
shape and period stationed at al- 
most every porch and portal? Well, 
door-scrapers were Gilbert Link- 
later’s passion. It began when he 
trudged his urban mill-round in the 
shadow of Crabtree and the peram- 
bulator; a downcast little boy, be- 
wildered by the loss of his mother, 
the inaccessibility of his father, the 
irresponsiveness of his baby sister, 
the unreality of the bright, mazy 
streets. Because he was downcast, 
he kept his eyes on the ground. And 
because he kept his eyes on the 
ground, he saw the door-scrapers. 
How interesting they were! Hardly 
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two alike! Graceful Queen Ann 
pieces, humble accompaniments of 
wrought-iron gates and sockets for 
extinguished links; classical ex- 
amples with urns and flambeaux 
and acanthus leaves; clumsy Vic- 
torian hackwork run in molds like 
sponge cakes. He could not put 
names to them in those days (as 
he came to do with such formidable 
precision later) but he recognized 
and savored them all. Even the 
dullest variant of door-scraper—the 
mere hole in a house wall with a 
strip of iron across it—had a ro- 
mance of its own. It was the cave 
barred with a cobweb that shel- 
tered the hero of romance. And 
once when Crabtree was in a shop, 
and the kitten Gilbert had chased 
took refuge in one of these asylums, 
the glare of its tiger-yellow eyes, 
defying him from behind the bar- 
rier, stamped the fancy indelibly 
on his mind. I suspect his passion 
was stifled and kept under, as un- 
conventional passions are, during 
his school and college days. He was 
only in St. Lull during vacation, but 
one way or another he contrived to 
make the round of his door-scrapers 
though not of set purpose. He told 
Canon Silvertop that he would have 
known at once if-one of them had 
vanished and could have made a 
working drawing for its replace- 
ment. Actually one, a piece of de- 
based Corinthian, was uprooted 
soon after he left Oxford. (It shows 
you, by the way, the difference be- 
tween Gilbert’s day and our own, 
that such long spans of time could 
pass in a provincial town with com- 
paratively little vandalism.) The 
owner of the door-scraper, a pros- 
perous café-keeper, was enlarging 
his premises; and the relic was ly- 
ing on a mound of Georgian rubble 
in front of his shop when Gilbert 
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went sheepishly up and bought it. 
He took it home wrapped in a piece 
of The St. Lull Advertiser; and put 
it, still symbolically swathed in the 
printed faictes et gestes of his na- 
tive town, on a curtained shelf in 
his bedroom. It was the nucleus of 
his great collection. 

When I came to make inquiries 
about Gilbert Linklater’s collection, 
I found that everyone had heard of 
it. Not only in St. Lull, but (if I 
approached the right sort of every- 
one) in London. It had been in its 
day the greatest collection of door- 
scrapers ever made; though that of 
Rufus P. Timrod of Batesville, Mo., 
is now (1927) ten times as large— 
and there are others. Still Gilbert’s 
was the original and pattern of all 
these cosmopolitan portents, and 
his door-scrapers were almost all 
local examples. I have turned over 
Ralph Fritter’s daring monograph 
on The Linklater Collection of Eng- 
lish Door-scrapers (six plates in 
collotype and one hundred illustra- 
tions in text) at the Bodleian; and 
there are eloquent chapters on Gil- 
bert’s horde in Pfitzer’s Englische 
Fuss-Abstreicher (Berlin, 1901) 
and Hervé’s Décrottoirs Classiques 
de Grande Bretagne (Paris, 1902). 
All three books were published in 
the last and supreme years of Gil- 
bert’s accumulatory zeal. But I am 
straying too far from origins and 
must return and tell you about the 
cache in the first simple days of its 
inception. 

In his father’s life-time Gilbert 
was only, as you might say, a dab- 
bler in door-scrapers. His time was 
mostly occupied after the inactive 
but absorbing fashion peculiar to 
country towns, in the paternal of- 
fice. The door-scrapers he bought 
were merely, to use the Pauline 
phrase, the off-scouring of civic im- 
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provements. It was partly for love 
of the town, or rather for love of 
the few happy memories the town 
afforded him, that he bought soli- 
tary and individual door-scrapers or 
took them away when no one else 
wanted them. By the middle of the 
seventies they were still no more 
than the curtained bookshelves of 
his bedroom could obscurely accom- 
modate. Then an unhappy love af- 
fair put them (while it lasted) 
wholly out of his head; and sent 
him (when it was over) feverishly 
back to them. Selina married 
young, by the way, and went to 
India; and when his father died in 
1880 Gilbert’s life was as irrespon- 
sible, affluent and idle as a connois- 
seur’s could be. An independent 
and hard-working partner some 
years younger than himself, con- 
tinued to keep him supplied with 
means without the trouble of work- 
ing for them; and but for the door- 
scrapers, now become an absorbing 
appetite, Gilbert’s existence would 
have been less than vegetative. 
But what exquisite pleasure that 
one indulgence afforded him! The 
thrills of his brief, unlucky court- 
ship, the vision of his lady, her bow- 
ing acquaintance, her long siege 
under the chandeliers or on the 
croquet lawns of St. Lull, were 
subtly and triumphantly replaced 
by the sighting, appraising, pursuit, 
and acquisition of new door-scrap- 
ers. Celestial qualifications apart, 
one human concupiscence is very 
like another; and it was precisely 
Gilbert the lover who, with a bluff 
exterior and a beating heart, ap- 
proached old Mrs. Pettivet of The 
Cross Keys to secure the famous 
Ionic example (plate five, in Fritter) 
which adorned the main show-case 
in his museum. For Gilbert's col- 
lection by the end of the eighties, 
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no longer consisted of obscurely 
housed castaways. He bought every 
door-scraper he could find, wher- 
ever he found it, and he housed his 
collection in a half timbered hall, 
on the site of his mother’s conserva- 
tory. 

Those were palmy days indeed. 
On his very pillow Gilbert’s head 
was as full as a buccaneer’s of pred- 
atory schemes past, present, and to 
come. His El Dorado was close at 
hand, in every street and alley of 
his native town. No sovereign, it 
is sad to think, ever knighted him 
on his own quarter-deck. And yet 
if he had given his great collection 
to South Kensington, just as he was 
getting too old to savor it (as he 
sometimes thought of doing) this 
too might not have been lacking. 
Meanwhile he lived a full life; corre- 
sponding with learned societies and 
erudite individuals, interviewing 
curious and enthusiastic pilgrims 
from America and the Continent, 
hearing the reports of the brokers 
and go-betweens whose offices he 
began to find necessary, supervising 
the skilled workmen who cleaned 
his purchases and made models to 
scale of their original sites. 

Two flaws however began to 
make themselves apparent in his 
felicity. As soon as he went beyond 
personal purchases, in St. Lull, he 
was liable to be cheated. The col- 
lector, if not dishonest himself, is 
a terrible cause of dishonesty in 
others. Just as the engaging Surtees 
procured spurious Border Ballads 
for the Wizard of the North, and 
that merry wag in Salisbury (whose 
name I forget) forged flint arrow- 
heads for Victorian archzologists, 
so an ingenious antiquity-dealer of 
St. Lull caused a blacksmith to con- 
struct several “antique” door-scrap- 
ers for the express beguilement of 
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Gilbert Linklater. These were not 
strewn about St. Lull—the antiq- 
uity-dealer knew better. They were 
hired out to a Georgian terrace at a 
distant watering place; and Gilbert 
apprised of their existence, went 
down and bought them all. 

This was, when he came to find it 
out, annoying. He had got the col- 
lection rather cheap, feeling at the 
time that he had out-witted the 
simple denizens of the terrace; so 
he did not like to go back and ac- 
cuse them. Which brings me to 
flaw the second—a deterioration, 
obvious even to himself, in the char- 
acter of Gilbert. I have heard it 
rumored that he joined the Town 
Council of St. Lull, and took part 
in other manifestations of munici- 
pal haute politique, with the express 
purpose of ensuring the destruction 
of slum property and the conse- 
quent forcing into the market of 
otherwise inaccessible door-scrap- 
ers. 

This wild report has of course no 
decent confirmation. It seems to 
rest on the certain fact that Gilbert 
did take a particular interest in the 
demolition of a common lodging 
house in a malodorous quarter 
called The Vineyard; that he did 
arrive on the scene just as its aged 
Irish proprietress was removing 
her rickety belongings; and that he 
did choose that inopportune mo- 
ment to buy the door-scraper (Frit- 
ter plate 3) from a well-compen- 
sated and effusive landlord. The 
landlord tells me that he expected 
Biddy to turn round and curse (“we 
all knew she had a tongue in her 
head Ma’am,” he assured me). But 
perhaps the occasion went beyond 
cursing. At any rate she looked, 
apparently with a kind of ironic 
pity, on the embarrassed Gilbert 
and said, “Mary send you a better 
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way to Heaven than that, my gentle- 
man.” And, irony or not, Mary 
heard the prayer. 

Curiously enough Gilbert had had 
his eye for sine time on the door- 
scraper of our stucco church; a 
very plain piece, but characteristic. 
About a month after the encounter 
with Biddy (whose words of course 
had gone in at one of his ears and 
out at the other) he strolled down 
in the afternoon when he knew 
there was nothing doing, to see 
Canon Silvertop (not long arrived, 
and in those days plain “Father”) 
and make overtyres for the door- 
scraper. Turning up the alley to 
have an appraising glance at the 
specimen before going on to the 
presbytery, he found a crowd filing 
into the church, among it his inde- 
pendent partner. Mr. Canterlow 
was not a Catholic, but he was a 
Radical, and chose to signalize his 
personal autonomy by frequenting 
any conventicle he pleased. He took 
it for granted that Gilbert had come, 
like himself, to hear a sermon that 
happened to be toward. And Gil- 
bert was so used to following his 
partner’s lead on the rare occasions 
that saw them together, that he did 
not disillusion him. So they sat out 
the sermon, and knelt out the sub- 
sequent Benediction, together. 

The sermon dealt with justice 
and was taken, so far as I can 
gather, bodily from the Summa. I 
believe the preacher was steadily 
cantering through the Cardinal Vir- 
tues—one a week. Justice was (he 
said) the first of all these virtues. 
In the first place it resided highest 
in the nature of man—in the clear 
mountain air of his will, above the 
mists of passion. In the second 


place, more than any other virtue, 
it entuned a man to harmony with 
his fellows and enriched the life of 





the state. So that even the Greeks 
praised the just man above the 
strong; for the strong man was a 
stand-by in war alone, but the just 
man in war and peace. Justice 
gave every man his due, neglecting 
(as says St. Augustine) even its own 
interests to keep the public balance. 
And if a man had helped to upset 
this balance, this righteous equi- 
poise whether of property or repu- 
tation, he was bound to restore it. 
Followed, I gather, a homily on 
Restitution. 

During the sermon, precisely 
how or why I know no more than 
you, the conversion of Gilbert Link- 
later was effected. He had found 
the key that fitted the rusty wards 
of his life and thought, and he set 
to work at once to oil its passage. 
He put himself under instruction— 
even the gratuitous prolixity of the 
Penny Catechism failed to deter 
him; and he dispersed—not, I’m 
afraid, without secret wrestlings 
and tears—his great collection of 
door-scrapers. He did not sell them 
and give the proceeds to the poor. 
This might not have been feasible 
in the sequestered days before the 
war, when England was so little in 
touch with American markets. But 
the course would not have com- 
mended itself to Gilbert in any case. 
He had taken the door-scrapers 
(often in a high-handed and dis- 
honest fashion) from the citizens of 
St. Lull. He had preferred his 
private good to the architectural 
décor of the town. To the citizens 
of St. Lull and the embellishment 
of her streets they must return. 
Rachel wept for her children and 
would not be comforted because 
they were not—and he saw himself 
as another Herod. 

I don’t think Biddy proved par- 
ticularly grateful when her old door- 
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scraper was added to the amenities 
of the model tenement where, 
thanks to Gilbert’s munificence, she 
ended her days. I don’t think any- 
one expressed any particular grati- 
tude for his great gesture. But if 
they are blessed who suffer persecu- 
tion for justice’ sake, I leave you to 
imagine how much nearer heaven 
was Gilbert Linklater when all the 
waters of St. Lull’s ridicule, deri- 
sion, and pity had gone over his 
head, and all the door-scrapers were 
(wherever it was humanly pos- 
sible) returned to their ancient 
sites. I think you will agree with 
me (I speak as one less wise) that 
to be a great collector and a great 
lover of Our Lord is out of the 
question. So long as the hungry are 
unfed, the naked unclad, the doubt- 
ful uncounseled, the mourners un- 
comforted, it is impossible to waste 
substance and spirit on such monu- 
ments of superfluity. Besides col- 
lecting is the resource of the baffled 
creator. If you can make some- 
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thing—not money of course, but 
something good in_ itself—other 
people’s makings mean very little 
to you. Religion, I take it, discovers 
an artist in every man: every man 
is the architect of his own soul, the 
fresco-painter of its apartments, the 
harmonizer of its symphonies. That 
is why we have, at a pinch, no need 
for what the world calls “self-ex- 
pression”; why we can sweep floors 
and wash dishes in the spirit of 
Michelangelo. 

These I imagine were Gilbert 
Linklater’s consolations during his 
last spell of life. It was not a very 
long spell. Whether you set it down 
to his heroic efforts over the cate- 
chism, or his still more heroic ef- 
forts over the door-scrapers, he be- 
came very frail by the end of 1905; 
and in 1906 he died. It was he who 
enjoined that the word “sinner” 
should be written on his tomb; and 
Father Silvertop, his executor, who 
added as a set-off “Dispersit, dedit 
pauperibus.” 











JACQUES D’ARNOUX AND HIS SCHOOL OF ENERGY. 


By KATHERINE Bréey, Litt.D. 


T was Henry Bordeaux who gave 
the haunting title, Paroles d’un 
Revenant to the impassioned jour- 
nal written partly in action, partly 
during his sixty months in hospital, 
by Lieutenant Jacques d’Arnoux. 
For—‘“Are you not one come back 
from the dead?” he demanded of 
the author. And the young aviator 
who had fallen from the skies into 
No Man’s Land and had lain, with 
broken spine, for twenty-six hours 
exposed to the crossfire of both 
armies, could but answer: “From 
Heaven and from Hell.” He had no 
scientific right to be alive, really— 
the friendliest doctors told him that. 
Like Charlemagne holding at bay 
the sun that he might complete his 
victory over the Saracens, so Mon- 
sieur Bordeaux sees this dynamic 
figure, broken but erect, holding at 
bay death that he may have time 
to complete beautifully his circle of 
life: to give the world that message 
of a ghost which is also the message 
of a healer and a confessor to the 
Faith. 

“But one is not quite at one’s ease 
with heroes and saints ... They de- 
mand much, they are exhausting,” 
continues his wise interpreter, in 
that introduction to the little vol- 
ume which is half an invocation. 
Monsieur Bordeaux, who had writ- 
ten already of his compatriot Saint 
Francois de Sales, of his contempo- 
rary Guynemer, and had warned his 
century long ago of its fear of liv- 
ing, had not wished to write this. 





iJacques d’Arnoux. Paroles d'un Revenant. 
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Then, one July Sunday a few years 
after the recent war, he came face 
to face with Jacques d’Arnoux lean- 
ing upon his crutches in a way 
which somehow gave the impression 
that he might at any moment trans- 
form them into stilts instead. He 
dominated, this slim figure of a 
stricken Hercules, with the head of 
a Roman soldier and a penetrating 
radiance of look, a _ mysterious 
magnetism which seemed to scatter 
electric currents of inspiration . .. 
“Lying upon the ground after his 
fall, that 6th September, 1917, Lieu- 
tenant d’Arnoux was tormented by 
a vision that he might become a 
living torch. He was not deceived. 
There is about him so intense a 
power of radiation that light does 
flame out as from a torch.” And 
finally, the conquered Academician 
found the perfect summing up of 
this whole strange book when he 
called it “a school of energy.” 

But who is this apostolic young 
aviator, who combines Catholic 
mysticism with the findings of mod- 
ern psychotherapy —and whose 
work, by perhaps the strangest para- 
dox of all, has actually gone into 
editions of over forty thousand dur- 
ing its first year of publication, in 
addition to being crowned by one of 
the prizes of the French Academy 
for 1926? Anyone in France will 
answer that Jacques Louis d’Ar- 
noux is the son of the late distin- 
guished Colonel d’Arnoux (to 
whom his volume is reverently dedi- 
cated), a descendant of the ancient 
Champagne family of the Comtes 
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d’Arnoux de Fleury. He was born at 
Seignelay in 1896, and being, as he 
puts it, “Overtaken by the war in 
full adolescence, he escaped from 
college—or rather from jail—in high 
exultation at commencing the nomad 
life of the battlefields and entering 
the phalanx of those who have been 
called magnificently the vagabonds 
of glory.” It was during the first 
year of the conflict that he was per- 
mitted to enter the cavalry as vol- 
unteer; but it was not to be a cav- 
alry war, so he soon contrived to 
get transferred to the 116th Regi- 
ment of infantry—the Regiment of 
which his father was Colonel—al- 
ready at the front. And there, dur- 
ing the Champagne offensive of Sep- 
tember, 1915, he began to write 
those detached, dramatic pages of 
which his book is made up. 

“The place where you find your- 
self, that is holy ground,” he takes 
for opening text. And he has found 
himself in the unspeakable trenches 
northeast of Perthes-les-Hurlus: 
those bitterly fought trenches where 
the living were sheltered and also 
menaced by their half-buried dead, 
where the hastily erected crosses 
and fragmentary epitaphs rose and 
fell before the devastation of mines 
and the shocks of perpetual bom- 
bardment. It was truly a galérie 
macabre, where were accumulated 
horrors unconceived in Dante’s Jn- 
ferno but familiar enough in the 
subterranean, multitudinous de- 
struction of modern warfare. And 
the young, highly sensitized boy 
wondered by what miracle the men 
about him had been able to survive 
this torture of nerve and body—the 
incessant yet always unexpected 
shells, the fetid air, the vermin, the 
bleeding wounds . . . Was it the 


nascent philosopher or just the sol- 
dier’s son which made him conclude 
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from all this: “It is not the microbe 
but the human body which causes 
contagion.” 

The book is in its earlier pages so 
arresting a series of first-hand pic- 
tures, and in its later so powerful 
and profound a bit of human testi- 
mony, that it is best left to tell its 
own story to the English-speaking 
reader with small comment from the 
translator. What, indeed, can com- 
ment add to his vivid vignettes of 
the scenes immediately preceding a 
direct attack—the bivouac under 
the “tragic serenity” of the stars, 
with one group of soldiers chanting 
the Marseillaise, another arguing, a 
third writing what may be their last 
letters home, a fourth tarrying at 
the threshold of Eternity to recite 
heroic verses? Then there is the 
Communion Mass just after dawn, 
the chaplain. distributing with 
“God’s ever ready munificence” the 
Prodigious Viaticum to the kneel- 
ing rows of poilus. They are chiefly 
Bretons in this particular company, 
and they wait the moment of at- 
tack “as solemnly as the approach 
of a sacrament.” “Some seem to 
pray, others to pierce the enormous 
enigma of their destiny. Faces 
which had seemed to me extremely 
young have suddenly matured. All 
these men are of the same age: the 
age of martyrdom.” And young 
d’Arnoux wonders why he himself 
feels so strangely tranquil in the 
suspense of waiting—as though this 
first attack of which he had dreamed 
were his twentieth: had he lived the 
moment so often in imagination 
that he had deflowered its “exquis- 
ite agony?” At last comes the final 
order: they charge in columns, a 
“sea of blue stretching to the hori- 
zon”—pressing on toward the Ger- 
man positions in the face of terrific 
gunfire, stumbling over barbed wire 
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entanglements, their own cannon 
thundering behind them—every fac- 
ulty galvanized by a sudden “frenzy 
of devastation.” The second-line 
trenches have been captured when 
Jacques falls wounded in the thigh 
by an enemy bullet. “I will tell your 
father,” calls the French captain, 
stopping momentarily in his charge 
and ordering a hasty bandaging of 
the boy’s wound. And the Colonel’s 
son tries to gather strength to rise 
as the columns surge on. “Near 
me one stops to rest a moment... 
but no, it is forever...” Then comes 
a wave of asphyxiating gas, and 
with the desperate fury of self- 
preservation he drags himself on to- 
ward the woods where the French 
artillery is lodged. The living have 
pressed ahead, but the dead are all 
about him, and he muses strangely 
as he studies their faces—some 
splendidly serene, others still scar- 
red by the wounds through which 
the soul has sped . . . German pris- 
oners begin to pass—little groups of 
German wounded, tormenting them- 
selves and others by that terrible 
self-pity which John Ayscough noted 
in his work as chaplain’... And so 
another of the world’s battles is won 
—and lost: and over the battlefield 
Jacques d’Arnoux watches a rain- 
bow stretch its “gigantic arms” in 
peaceful embrace. 


He has recovered from his wound 
and is back again in action by the 
April of 1916, and this second chap- 
ter, “Holy Week at Verdun,” is an- 
other epic of horror and heroism. 
Only this time it is the heroism not 
of attack but of defense, the super- 
human defense of Douaumont. 
They came toa place called Calvary, 
writes Lieutenant d’Arnoux as he 
prepares to tell his episode of “that 
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gigantic battle which cost us about 
four hundred thousand dead.” It 
is scarcely possible to tell the story 
in detached fragments: yet that is 
the only endurable way it can be 
told at all. Jacques had been hast- 
ily transferred from his own com- 
pany to one whose every officer had 
already been killed, and he summed 
up the moment with tragic terse- 
ness: “No liaison to right or left, the 
Germans flanking us and in the rear. 
We stood alone.” Without sleep, 
for days without food, the men held 
their posts under a bombardment 
which threatened at every moment 
to bury them alive in their own 
trenches. Word had come from 
Colonel d’Arnoux promising relief, 
but by Good Friday the French 
counter-offensive had begun and a 
second message announced that 
neither men nor food could be 
spared. So for two days more they 
stood their ground—the hill which 
changed its form from day to day 
and now yawned in the frightful 
abyss known as the Ravine of Death. 
Then at last, very early in the morn- 
ing as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week, the saving 
reénforcements arrived. And the 
ragged, haggard “ghosts of Bois 
Nawé” were allowed to turn toward 
the south—toward Nésle and rest. 
Stupefied, the youths and women of 
the countryside gazed upon the 
scarred faces as_ they passed. 
“Watch them well, children of the 
Meuse,” cries Jacques d’Arnoux, 
“before they pass into legend”—the 
superb and sanguinary legend of 
Verdun! 


In the autumn of 1916 the Lieu- 
tenant’s longed-for wings were 
granted, and he received his com- 
mission in aviation standing before 
the recaptured fort of Vaux. By the 
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next summer he was a veteran of 
Escadrille F55, with lodgings in a 
little farmhouse near Ham. The 
journal reopens in early August, 
when, sitting by his open window 
just before midnight he is warned 
by a detonation “louder than the 
boom of cathedral chimes” of a new 
bombardment in the direction of St. 
Quentin. He wonders if it can be 
his father’s regiment again—for 
through all these pages the pres- 
ence of Colonel d’Arnoux pervades 
consciously or subconsciously—he 
prays—he sleeps till dawn. Then 
he is off with a plane and his faith- 
ful pilot to reconnoiter. Through- 
out this episode, as indeed through- 
out the whole book, one is struck 
by Jacques d’Arnoux’s extreme and 
very modern sensibility. He drama- 
ties for us the slow, “volup- 
tuous ascent” of the aéroplane, 
the breathless thrill of its flight— 
his quick, nervous imagination 
yields to every beauty of earth or 
air, just as it sees and even fore- 
sees the horror of every possible 
catastrophe. It is, perhaps, an es- 
sentially French combination: this 
dramatic sensing of fact and emo- 
tion, this articulate and artistic 
power of description—yet deeper 
down a fine stoicism which “looks 
on tempests and is never shaken” 
—and deeper still, a fine, unfalter- 
ing faith in le bon Dieu. 

On that particular August day of 
1917, as the lieutenant, standing 
unattached in his plane, leaned over 
its side to observe French and Ger- 
man positions, he was seen by the 
enemy and fired upon. The barrage 
continued until he was aware that 
the motor had been pierced and was 
leaking. The pilot stopped his en- 
gine, heading back toward Ham— 
that if death must come, it might 
not be within sight of the beloved 
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Colonel. But not yet had the hour 
of fatality struck: a landing was ef- 
fected, and Jacques, half-deafened, 
half-blinded by his experience, 
staggered to headquarters with a 
military report upon his lips—and 
a Laudate like that of the Three 
Children in his heart. 

Soon afterward, the colossal birds 
of Escadrille F55 filled the heavens 
in their flight from the Somme to 
their new nests in the Aisne sector. 
Young d’Arnoux had bade farewell 
to his family in the happy little 
congé at Dieppe, but with a distinct 
presentment of some momentous 
change. “I looked destiny in the 
face, as we all did during those 
days,” he later wrote, “with curi- 
osity, with impatience, perhaps, but 
without alarm.” The great attack 
on the Chemin des Dames was then 
in preparation, and much annoy- 
ance had been caused by a certain 
German aviator who attacked at 
dawn and dusk, dropping down 
boasting manifestos signed “Fan- 
téme As.” Accepting the challenge 
Lieutenant d’Arnoux agreed to set 
out with one other plane to capture 
the intruder. Never, it seemed, had 
his pilot soared up so impetuously 
as on that morning of September 
6th—“Why so much haste? Was 
Eternity importunate?” ... Nothing 
could be more thrilling than the 
story of this flight by early dawn: 
d’Arnoux’s separation from his 
companion plane—suddenly, high 
above the Chemin des Dames, the 
sight of “Fantéme As’’—the attack 
—the flight of the German and his 
pursuit—then, all at once, another 
attack from the clouds below by two 
black-crossed vultures of the enemy 

And incredibly, his own plane 
begins to swerve and fall. Glancing 
at his pilot Carré, Jacques perceives 
that a shot has killed him in full 
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flight—that they are about seven 
hundred meters from earth, and 
falling drunkenly, dizzily, with their 
power at its highest! There is a dip 
toward the French trenches—a 
lunge toward the German side—the 
plane reverses and adjusts itself 
. . » And then for awhile there is 
blackness and silence. 

When consciousness comes sift- 
ing back, Jacques d’Arnoux is 
aware first of all-encompassing 
pain, then of the whistle of shells 
passing over his body and the shock 
of mines and grenades digging up 
the earth nearby. Little by little 
he realizes the truth—he is lying 
beside his wrecked plane out in 
No Man’s Land. Before him, the 
trenches of the gray Teuton host are 
close enough to see; from some- 
where behind he can hear the 
French Zouaves. Spilt gasoline has 
burned his chest and shoulders un- 
mercifully and is in momentary 
danger of catching fire again, so he 
makes a prodigious effort to rise. 
Then comes the stark revelation 
that from the waist down he is 
paralyzed! All through that day of 
torture, through the dusk when a 
few merciful raindrops relieve his 
thirst, the broken aviator evokes old 
memories: little cheery memories 
of the casino at Dieppe, of long cool 
swims with his sister, since “with 
feelings as with souls, the greatest 
attraction is contrast.” And ever 
that interior voice of the subcon- 
scious beat on in prayer, and 
chanted above the conscious mind 
—too spent for any further effort— 
the mysterious hope with which it 
had comforted him in battle: 


“Thou shalt not fear the terror by 
night 

Nor the arrow which flieth in the 
noonday ...” 
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Toward evening a German patrol 
draws near to investigate, examin- 
ing curiously the shattered flier and 
his shattered wings, and demand- 
ing “papers”—of which, of course, 
he carries none. D’Arnoux expects 
momentarily the coup de grace; but 
the men craw] off toward the French 
trenches without either relieving or 
increasing his agony. A lethargy of 
hopelessness wraps the wounded 
ace—followed by an access of sud- 
den energy in which, trying to sig- 
nal the friendly Zouaves, he calls 
out “Les Francais a moi, les Fran- 
¢ais 4 moi” . . . How often that lone 
cry rings out, while bombs explode 
and fire crosses fire! But instead 
of relief, he sees a heavy fog cur- 
taining him off from friend and foe 
alike. So, then, it is all over, and 
death is to be the solution after all, 
for once daylight comes there will 
no longer be any hope of success 
... But having offered up his life to 
God, it is given back to him. With 
enormous heroism, a little group of 
Zouaves has pushed on through 
that providential fog: they have 
come to bear him, though with in- 
finite suffering, back to safety— 
and his pilot to burial. 

By motor he is dispatched to the 
ambulance station of Vasseny; but 
neither during the day burnt with 
fever nor the night tormented by 
illusions of falling, endlessly fall- 
ing, will sleep come. Then, through 
the shadows of the infirmary, he 
sees a tall figure in full uniform ad- 
vancing—whispering, seeking from 
bed to bed . . . “Here, my Colonel!” 
... And very gently the father bends 
over his stricken son, kissing him 
upon the brow and assuring him 
brokenly: “The Sacred Heart saved 
you, the first Friday of the month, 
at the very hour when your family 
were receiving Holy Communion.” 
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... “That for which there is no 
reason is often very simple. One 
glance at Heaven explains many 
things,” we find the lieutenant writ- 
ing in his journal five years later, 
still under the spell of his father’s 
faith and confidence. But if he had 
been preserved from death by a 
series of miracles, no miracle was 
going to preserve him from climb- 
ing his long hill of Calvary. In the 
pitiless probing of the operating 
room it was found that his spinal 
column had indeed been fractured: 
in order to release the spinal fluid, 
he must submit for a little while to 
the torture of suspension, then for 
a long while to the torture of the 
plaster cast. And in his agony the 
meditation of the young French sol- 
dier was singularly like that to be 
put into his imperishable prayer 
a few months later by a certain 
young American soldier, Joyce Kil- 
mer. For the eyes of both were turned 
toward that Man of Sorrows of 
whom it had been written They have 
pierced my hands and my feet, they 
have numbered all my bones . . 


Henry Bordeaux declared of Jac- 
ques d’Arnoux’s book that it di- 
vides itself into two parts: The war 
—and his war. So far we have found 
it only a highly sensitive, highly 
dramatic account of war heroism 
and war horrors—that passion of 
the modern soldier with which we 
have grown familiar enough, al- 
though as Eugéne Marsan puts it, 
the secret has been kept almost 
jealously by those who actually 
suffered it. But from now on the 
memoirs become a study of d’Ar- 
noux’s increasing “miracle of will,” 
the evolution of that mystical 
psychology — the “little psycho- 
spiritual method”—which he forged 
for himself and by which he sought 
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to cure the incurable. From earli- 
est youth, his Preamble tells us, 
Jacques had been fired by a “pre- 
cocious curiosity concerning the 
mysteries of the will’: such terms 
as “savage energy,” “superhuman 
tenacity,” seemed almost to strike 
him in the face as met in his read- 
ing—and everywhere, in cavalry, 
infantry, aviation, he went seeking 
the too-rare incarnations of those 
militant virtues. “In the spring of 
1917 I formed the habit of working 
between the hours of flight, armor- 
ing myself against those youthful 
allurements of which I had already 
felt the intoxication. With a great 
desire to consecrate my future to 
God, I besought Him to protect my 
work and my weakness... I asked 
the safeguard of my youth and I 
was condemned to cloistration. I 
asked leisure for study and I was 
given sixty months in hospital. For 
to pierce the secrets of heroism, 
labor and recollection were not suf- 
ficient for me... .” 

A month of torture and insomnia 
followed that temporary but highly 
skillful treatment at Vasseny, then 
he was taken to the Hospital of 
Val-de-Grace. Here two little in- 
cidents reacted upon him mightily. 
The first was a visit from Madame 
Carré, the mother of his martyred 
pilot, a little woman all in black 
who in her own desolation had 
come bringing flowers to her son’s 
lieutenant. That precious ointment, 
the alms of gayety, with which 
she strove to comfort him—and he 
to comfort her! The second in- 
spiration came after an attack of 
appendicitis, when his half-fevered 
brain was arrested by certain words 
in a grim fantasy of Edgar Allan 
Poe, Ligeia. “Ferocity of resistance,” 
“the will which is undying’’—such 
phrases haunted him; but above all, 
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Poe’s quotation from Joseph Glan- 
ville, “Man doth not yield himself 
to the angels, nor unto death utterly, 
save only through the weakness of 
his feeble will.” So Jacques d’Ar- 
noux began repeating the words in 
daily incantation—but adding his 
Christian act of submission: “Never- 
theless, in spite of my thirst for life, 
Thy will, my God, not mine .. .” 

That was the beginning. By the 
Christmas night of 1917 we find 
the following entry in his journal: 
“I have recovered my electricity, but 
still the doctors give little encour- 
agement ... What do they know? 
At all cost I will restore movement 
to the paralyzed members.” He 
had learned that the spinal fluid 
was not cut off, but interrupted by 
deterioration rather than division 
of the current; hence his resolution 
“To restore the cells, constrain 
those nerveless legs, contract them, 
excite intense vibrations. If certain 
atrophied parts remain dead, I shall 
none the less cause some projection 
of the fluid, some infusion of nerve 
force.” By a voluntary ecstasy “at 
once placid and profound,” he de- 
termined to retrace the path of the 
vital marrow to those starving 
members. In the middle of Janu- 
ary he was able to note “sensible 
progress in muscular contraction, 
especially in the right leg,” and that 
his method of spasmodic tensing or 
crispation stimulated the limbs and 
raised their temperature. So to in- 
crease their nutrition, he resolves to 
experiment for three or four hours 
daily with these intensive exercises 
—reading or writing at the same 
time to avoid too great thought 
about his condition. And by Feb- 
ruary 13th comes the triumphant 
announcement: “Great joy for my 
twenty-two years! I hold arthritis 
and arterio-sclerosis by the throat” 


. . Thanks to his heroic “little 
ruses” he is loosing their tentacles: 
he means to fight body to body and 
to conquer! 

Perhaps it was because Jacques 
d’Arnoux was only twenty-two that 
he had so insatiate a “thirst for life” 
—that the sweet and bitter chalice 
seemed worth all this heroic quest 
... But presently, having increased 
the effort of prehension to five 
hours a day, he finds that his right 
leg begins to enlarge, the foot to 
recover a moiety of movement. So 
he will have more and more of his 
crispation, alternately of the upper 
and lower limbs—more and more 
oxygen that the circulation be rich 
as well as rapid. And he finds that 
this “little method” raises his vital 
functions to their plenitude, lures 
back sleep and appetite: best of all 
is the “passionate experience” of 
discovering that the insistent mus- 
cular contraction does not prevent 
but greatly increases his power of 
mental work, revivifying memories, 
feelings, perceptions, even aiding in 
“disciplining his thought” against 
distractions, sadness, temptations. 

That year, as all other years, 
spring came . . . Jacques “drank 
deliciously from the cup of har- 
mony” when a young pianiste was 
permitted to play Chopin and Bee- 
thoven in the hospital. He had be- 
gun to talk about still greater ef- 
fort, about “a horsewhip for fa- 
tigue,” when suddenly came the new 
horror of Good Friday (March 
29th), 1918: and the only entry in 
his journal was the bombardment of 
St. Gervase—the “massacre of the 
faithful at prayer.” Soon the Ger- 
man bombing became so danger- 
ous that it was necessary to evac- 
uate Val-de-Grace, and Lieutenant 
d’Arnoux was removed to the Bon 
Secours Hospital in a safer part of 
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Paris. Here a new martyrdom 
awaited him—the inevitable lacera- 
tion of the flesh from long recum- 
bency. He must be quite still now, 
must be treated with oxide of zinc: 
and unable to practice his crispa- 
tion he reads—reads immoderately 
and passionately, of course, all of 
Shakespeare being part of the pro- 
gram. There were books of psy- 
chology, too; and one of them, 
preaching the usual excesses of 
“self confidence,” drew from the 
young philosopher this searching 
reply: “If I do not yet possess the 
motives of this confidence, it is a 
lie to myself, a wilful blindness, a 
very hotbed of pride . . . I will con- 
fide in Him who can do all when I 
can do nothing . . . I will cultivate 
this confidence in God through all 
eclipse of hope . . . in spite of dark- 
ness, in spite of every obligation to 
despair, in spite of the evidence of 
the impossible. This robust effort 
glorifies the Most High and attracts 
grace as the needle attracts the 
lightning.” 

In July the sufferer was removed 
to the marine hospital at Bordeaux, 
but sleep still evaded, the martyred 
flesh refused to heal. And the en- 
forced lethargy brought back all the 
old inertia of the organs, the dreaded 
paralysis of the limbs. “To-day I 
lived but smally” (“en trés petit 
homme”), we find his entry on Sep- 
tember 3d, “I suffered stupidly, like 
apagan.” His spirits are quenched 
when visitors come to his bedside— 
his cross weighs him down to earth. 
But already he seems to hear the 
answer: “It will not if you bear it 
with holy violence . . . Pray, cow- 
ard...” And he rises to the call: 
“Christ, when Thy wood tears and 
presses, give me strength to offer at 
least the charity of a smile. It will 
be to Thy glory if Thy children 
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everywhere radiate hope and joy, 
passing upon earth like living ban- 
ners”! What wonder that his ar- 
dent spirit soon plucked new com- 
fort, new inspiration—“like a thun- 
derclap”—from a picture of Michel- 


angelo’s Fury? It was to be his 
Fury, his Healer — almost the 
Daemon of his genius—henceforth. 

Through October and November 
Jacques lay upon an india rubber 
bed at the military hospital of Bor- 
deaux, studying a certain Francis- 
can chaplain, a centenarian, “whose 
youth was like a perfume.” Once 
again it became possible to resume 
his muscular contractions without 
flaying the poor body—and to read 
the Greek tragedies! He was 
“thrilled to the marrow” by the hor- 
ror and sublimity of GEdipus, Ores- 
tes, Prometheus—a thrill which de- 
liciously penetrated the nerves of 
all the part of him that was still 
esthete. The sublime burns him 
almost sensibly; he determines to 
seek its healing lava daily, above 
all in his adored St. Paul... Then, 
on November 7th, comes the ecstatic 
entry: “To-day for the first time in 
fourteen months I have risen, held 
myself up . . . Almost without aid 
and drunk with joy, I took my first 
steps ... I shall be cured!” 

But a more momentous day was 
at hand, the historic November 11th 
of 1918. “La victoire” ... yet “Your 
war is not done,” the soldier tells 
himself: “Courage, confidence, there 
too victory will come at last...” A 
few weeks later, painfully leaning 
upon the arm of his mother while 
the last leaves filter down, Jacques 
takes a few steps in the garden. 

It was scarcely surprising that 
Monsieur d’Arnoux should discover 
presently that four hours of brain 
work, without his systematic pre- 
hension, produced fever and neural- 
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gia—that the “tension of mind” was 
exhausting the nourishment of 
nerves and blood. Quite evidently 
he had evolved a method of creating 
almost abnormal circulation and 
also of generating enormous mag- 
netism; but his constant tendency 
was to push energy too far. This 
was probably responsible for the 
frequent flight of sleep. So we find 
his vivid imagination, having failed 
to induce slumber by any sort of 
concentration, wisely wooing it by 
utter relaxation, even by the simu- 
lation of death through body and 
brain. But in spite of his heroic 
fight, the left foot was still too 
crippled to walk; so in the January 
of 1919 he was removed to Paris, 
for an operation, and at the Hé- 
pital St. Jean de Dieu, the section 
of Achilles’ tendon was accom- 
plished. He was already planning 
to write the story of his fall be- 
tween the lines for a contest being 
conducted by the Echo de Paris; 
and while anesthetized, Lieutenant 
d’Arnoux recounted this terrific ex- 
perience in minutest detail—recap- 
turing, in fact, many of the circum- 
stances which had refused the call 
of his conscious mind. His nurse 
thoughtfully kept a complete record 
of his words—and as a result, his 
article later won the second prize 
among those tremendous stories en- 
tered by the young combatants. And 
true to form, Jacques—who was 
“gaining trenches” again and had 
taken his first walk in Paris—was 
already conspiring to rebuild or 
rather liberate his war memories 
by “an excitant more potent than 
chloroform,” his own impassioned 
violence of energy. “You are too 
sensitive a plate—never gaze twice 
at the same object!” warned a wise 
prelate who visited the hospital at 
this time. And Jacques, realizing 


the perils of this ultra-sensitiveness, 
determined to guard both senses 
and imagination—but only against 
danger, since the very strength of 
his being lay “in exaltation.” 

The following June found him in 
hospital at Biarritz, his eyes fol- 
lowing the trans-Atlantic liners til] 
they lost themselves “in that semi- 
religious mirage where the two im- 
mensities of sea and sky are con- 
founded.” He would visit this New 
World of America—but once there, 
he knew that he would long for 
France again. “Whence comes this 
superhuman homesickness?” asks 
the weary revenant... “Adam, 
Adam, what have you done with 
our primordial fatherland?” Fancy- 
ing that he again misses fire in 
prayer, in work, in decision, the 
man determines to galvanize his 
forces by even more “crucifying” 
effort. But this time he pushes 
Brother Ass too hard: by the end 
of August an attempted motor trip 
brings a cold perspiration and a 
swoon. Fever follows, and it is 
clear that he must forego all such 
“escapades” as his hoped-for visit 
to Lourdes: solitude remains, and 
with it he will couple work! So 
through the autumn storms he 
watches the waves grow fawn col- 
ored, remembering old tales of ship- 
wreck, dreaming of Shakespeare's 
Tempest and Beethoven’s Appas- 
ionata—trying to combat his fever 
by imitating the intense breathing 
of his companions, the sea-gulls. 
And he prays for patience, since the 
cruelly injured foot will not heal 
and for two months has been un- 
able to touch the ground . . . The 
octopus Melancholy, infallible re 
action from overstrain, settles about 
him. Driven almost frantic by the 
unwearying sea, he has tried to 
match it in the fury of his exertion. 
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He must retrench now—must sleep 
—he will go home for a month... 

But by February he has returned 
to the familiar hospital of Val-de- 
Grace (where he is to remain nearly 
three years) for an electric treat- 
ment which, it is hoped, may force 
that longed-for cure. Here he reads 
Dante—and finds a new symbol of 
his Daemon Enthusiasm in the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace; a 
symbol so maddeningly beautiful 
and moving that he prays for sur- 
cease to rest ... The electric baths 
mean torture, of course, since the 
inflamed skin is scratched to bleed- 
ing and must fall off. But the treat- 
ment, so like his own “Fury,” bears 
fruit at last—the flesh becomes 
hardened, he can stand for almost 
half an hour on those long-suffering 
feet. Only he is “desolated”’ because 
this blessed electrotherapy over- 
whelms him with weariness; in 
spite of all “fine frenzy,’’ he cannot 
stay awake after eleven at night! 
But he soon discovers that the Medi- 
cine Men were wiser than his genius 
—that eight or nine instead of seven 
hours of sleep increase even his 
power of work. He is learning, in 
fact, the difficult lesson of modera- 
tion. He will give away his alarm 
clock—he will treat the body with 
humanity even when “horsewhip- 
ping fatigue.” What he has most 
to fear now are those mortal en- 
emies, indifference, sadness, disen- 
chantment... 

Then a new crisis, this time of 
uremic infection, comes upon Jac- 
ques d’Arnoux. With his passion- 
ate and persistent will to live, he 
prays God: “If Thou savest me 
again, my whole life for Thy glory” 
... And he is spared. Coming out 
of the fever, he hears Inspiration 
knocking again at the door of his 
brain, knocking in the sublime 


question of St. Paul—“What shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” 
... Why, he wonders are these 
transports so rare? And the answer 
he finds is one of the most uplift- 
ing in all his work: “Because you 
permit the fire of enthusiasm to 
burn low—that only source of light, 
of ardor, of sacrifice . . . What is 
enthusiasm? /t is Godin us... It 
is the divine man still inhabiting 
our flesh, the ecstasy of Adam be- 
fore his fall.” So, characteristically, 
he resolves to gather from all sides 
brands to kindle this holy fire— 
fragments of poetry, of sacred lore, 
of heroism—and after listening en- 
tranced to Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, he later adds fragments of 
music. 

At the end of one year—that is, 
in the spring of 1921—he seems to 
have attained his maximum from 
the electric treatments: he can walk 
without crutches, sometimes even 
without a cane. His sufferings have 
diminished in all ways, although 
the left leg and foot are not wholly 
restored either in size or motion. 
And Jacques d’Arnoux begins to 
realize that there are wounds of the 
body—as there are wounds of the 
spirit—which can be relieved only, 
not cured, in this imperfect world. 
But as March draws near its close, 
there comes upon him a hunger for 
wings again; a hunger to bid his 
beloved sky farewell beautifully, 
without the stain of fire and blood. 
So he finds his way to the aéro- 
drome at Villacoublay, and begs the 
captain to permit him one last flight. 
He is not to be denied: he mounts 
—he looks down upon a world no 
longer hewn into trenches of hate 
—after half an hour he returns with 
the hilarious chant of youth, of the 
old “epic days” ringing in his ears. 

That spring he began a series of 
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meditations and exercises for the 
cultivation of the memory, wishing 
to strengthen its very tissues, not 
merely to plaster its superficial 
wounds. And we find him taking 
issue with William James’s deter- 
ministic and hereditary theories, as 
a little later he was to take issue 
with what he called the very “tri- 
umph of materialism,” the whole 
system of innate characteristics or 
determinism. But these peaceful 
philosophic investigations were in- 
terrupted by the arrival at Val-de- 
Grace of a new patient—Colonel 
d’ Arnoux, whose heart was seriously 
affected by the exertions and effects 
of the war.' Jacques was constantly 
at his bedside, or helping him to 
walk slowly in the garden. “He 
suffers—we suffer—martyrdom,” he 
writes, in a passage which recalls 
the words of Eugénie de Guérin, “I 
have a pain in my brother’s chest.” 
To this beloved friend and father he 
reads the /mitation, and prepares 
for him a series of colloquies upon 
“inevitable sufferings,” arguing like 
a theologian, quoting St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas, St. Teresa, and St. 
Catherine of Genoa! And by means 
of these meditations he himself is 
carrying his theory of intensity both 
further and higher. “A second of 
burning love is worth more than an 
eternity of patience” is his para- 
phrase of the famous dictum; and 
again, “We must keep the heart at 
white heat.” 

Meanwhile he is ever trying to re- 
assure the failing Colonel, who 
smilingly calls him “Sorcerer”... 
Poor sorcerer, who suffers hourly 
for these efforts, who must return 
again to his crutches, and is tor- 
mented by nightmares which banish 
sleep and cause intolerable neural- 
gia. “It is not excess of work but 
of sadness which consumes the 
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nerves and absorbs the vital en- 
ergy,” he writes. Surgery becomes 
now the one possible hope for his 
father, and Jacques, in conference 
with the celebrated and exquisitely 
sympathetic Docteur Tuffier, must 
decide whether to take the risk. “] 
am not afraid to die,” says Colonel 
d’Arnoux: in fact, he is more 
alarmed over the fatigue he must 
cause his son. So the operation is 
decided upon and performed—and 
there follow for Jacques and his 
young sister days of alternate hope 
and despair. At last comes the cer- 
tainty that in spite of science, in 
spite of love and prayer and the 
proffer of the son’s own life, God 
means to take his father . . . So the 
last concrete dream of Jacques’ 
eager and heroic heart is denied— 
or, perhaps, transmuted. When the 
silent, beloved body of that potent 
soldier and patient Christian lies 
before him, wrapped in the majes- 
tic peace of ‘death, he can say, 
“Thanks, my God, for having called 
him to Thyself.” He will pray now 
to instead of for that strong and 
gentle soul, knowing that in the 
spacious “perspective of Eternity” 
all wounds of Time are healed. 
Inevitably, after the super-strain 
of his father’s illness, Jacques 
d’Arnoux suffers renewed attacks. 
But more and more now it is spirit- 
ual rather than physical health 
which he seeks. During one of the 
little visits home his journal is con- 
cerned with regulating his Com- 
munions, in spite of sensible dry- 
ness or all other “astute pretexts.” 
And in a charmingly characteristic 
passage he determines to offer up 
some of these Communions for the 
artists of all ages who have brought 
him inspiration—for Beethoven and 
Michelangelo, for Pacchioni and the 
sculptor of the Winged Victory. A 
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little later he contemplates a rule of 
life, like a religious, and laments the 
“loss of forty minutes” in vain con- 
yversation! For he knows now that 
his absolute healing is improbable; 
that he has, moreover, “too much 
saltpetre” to last much beyond 
fifty years—and so these years must 
count superlatively. 

Meanwhile his psycho-spiritual 
theory has become admirably sys- 
tematized. If its potential perils, 
on the physical and nervous sides, 
are obvious—the perils of over 
strain—it must be remembered that 
Jacques d’Arnoux has been fighting 
not any normal disability but the 
slow death of paralysis. Hence his 
stress upon intense muscular con- 
tractions and intense breathing, 
rather than upon the quieter recon- 
struction of sleep and food. True 
to his dramatic instinct, he banishes 
small pains by remembering the 
martyrdom of the saints, and with 
all the old ardor declares that the 
infirmity of our century is “Not 
knowing how to hate because it does 
not know how to love.” But... 
“Shall I be cured at last?” Yes... 
when the Son of Man appears in 
the clouds of Heaven and Time is 
no more. Meanwhile, he will fight 
on in the shadow of His cross, and 
his final message is as the message 
of Dante—“In His will is our 
peace.” 


No doubt Jacques d’Arnoux in the 
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earlier days hoped too much—ma- 
terially—from his theory. “Even 
as you and I” with our precious 
dreams and discoveries, he hoped 
everything: and everything does not 
come to anybody! But as a matter 
of fact he himself accomplished the 
incredible, almost the impossible. 
And it may well be that his system 
may save others where, because of 
“extremity of human ill,” it could 
not wholly save himself. It is much 
to wake in any man or woman the 
knowledge that “most of the time 
we live with only one quarter of 
our potential vitality, and that vital- 
ity itself is perhaps but a third of 
what it might become.” And very 
briefly, what this revenant has come 
back to teach is a system of cumu- 
lative vitalization: energizing the 
nerves by means of muscular con- 
tractions and enriched circulation 
—energizing both mind and emo- 
tions by means of the nerve-force 
—finally energizing our spiritual 
powers by means of the intellect 
and the emotions. It means living 
fully, that is all—living at white 
heat. And white heat is scarcely 
achieved without enormous effort, 
or enormous grace, or both. Yet 
what genius, what sanctity is pos- 
sible without this heroic codperation 
of the human faculties? How other- 
wise may we draw near to Him 
Who came “to cast fire upon earth” 
—Who wills that we shall “have 
life, and have it more abundantly?” 





ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA. 


By MoNTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


T. CATHERINE of Genoa is well 

known by name to Catholics in 
general as one of the great saints of 
the Church. But if they seem to 
know little about her, that is hardly 
to be wondered at. A readable life 
of her, a possible presentment, is 
still to seek in any language. The 
one great source concerning her is 
the Vita Mirabile e Dottrina santa, 
the Admirable Life and Holy Doc- 
trine of the Blessed Catherine 
Fieschi Adorno, written in joint 
authorship by her confessor, Don 
Cattaneo Marabotto, and her prin- 
cipal disciple, the incomparable Et- 
tore Vernazza, edited by the Ven. 
Battista Vernazza, Ettore’s daughter 
and Catherine’s goddaughter, first 
published at Genoa in 1551. The 
Vita is perhaps as remarkable a 
presentment of a saint as any that 
exists, but it is laborious, intracta- 
ble, and refractory in the reading, 
while Catherine’s own sublime trea- 
tises, the Purgatory and the Dia- 
logue, are wanting in that gift of 
natural style which made a Cather- 
ine Benincasa or a Teresa de Cepeda 
easy and fascinating reading. 

A very praiseworthy attempt has 
been made to translate the Vita e 
Dottrina into English. It is the 
work of an American lady, and was 
undertaken at the instigation of 
Father Isaac Hecker, the venerable 
founder of the Congregation of St. 
Paul. His devotion to the great 
mystic and saint of Genoa was 

iLife and Doctrine of St. Catherine of Genoa. 


Translated from the Italian. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1874. 


touchingly profound: he erected the 
splendid altar dedicated to her 
which exists in the big Paulist 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle in 
New York, and to his initiative is 
due the purgatorial society estab- 
lished in connection with the 
church. The tradition of venera- 
tion to St. Catherine is still strong 
in the Order, and, if only infor- 
mally, she might be regarded as one 
of its patron saints. I regret it, but 
I fear that the American translation 
of the Life and Doctrine, done with 
so much love and reverence, cannot 
be considered entirely successful. 
Eight whole chapters have been 
omitted (Chaps. 21, 22, 30, 31, 33, 
35, 39 and 40), and other consider- 
able omissions are numerous. Some 
of the suppressed chapters, and es- 
pecially chapters 30 and 31, contain 
priceless first-hand evidence of the 
nature of the mystical state, and the 
functioning of the soul’s faculties 
after divine transformation. The 
conscientious attempt at accurate 
translation in this work makes for 
rather difficult reading: as a matter 
of fact the Vita e Dottrina needs to 
be rendered rather than translated. 

Perhaps the most readable of the 
Lives is that of the Vicomte de Bus- 
sierre;? he has taken the Vita and, 
instead of literal reproduction, has 
made a brave attempt at treating 
it, not without a certain measure of 
success. Whosoever writes of Cath- 
erine as the brain and heart of a 

2Les cuvres de Sainte Catherine de Génes. 


Précédées de sa vie. 1st ed. 1860. Last edi- 
tion, Paris: Tralin, 1913. 
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great medieval hospital, or as a 
nurse Of the plague-stricken in 
lazaretto and improvised shelters, 
or as the heavenly apparition of a 
Sister of Mercy in the narrow reek- 
ing slums of La Superba, or as a 
wife ministering like an angel to a 
miserable husband and his illegiti- 
mate children, or as the spiritual 
mother of admirable and elect souls, 
can hardly fail to be interesting. But 
it is the intense, the flaming life of 
Catherine’s soul and spirit, abun- 
dantly and vividly revealed to us in 
the sources, which constitutes the 
great marvel of her existence, the 
mystic fascination of her personal- 
ity. St. Catherine has not been for- 
tunate in her biographers, and it is 
on the heights, where most of all 
we desire knowledge and guidance, 
that they fail. Even our excellent 
and solid stand-by in hagiography, 
the ever-indispensable Alban Butler, 
is not at his best when writing on 
“St. Catherine of Genoa, Widow”: 
he betrays his sense of discomfort 
when speaking of her Dialogue and 
the Treatise on Purgatory by a caute 
legendum: “these treatises are not 
writ for the common class of read- 
ers,” which caution will certainly 
have done much to stimulate cu- 
riosity regarding the saint’s writ- 
ings. 

There are various well-meant, 
jejune, conventional lives in Italian 
of this great woman, of which per- 
haps the less said the better: the 
love at first sight, the divine en- 
thusiasm, the impulse to the inter- 
ior life, the deep contentment with 
God’s ways, which this adorable 
saint arouses in those to whom she 
opens her heart, are utterly wanting 
in these products of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries: they 
seem to deal with a languishing 
rococo unreality rather than with 
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the most womanly of women; with 
a type made up of points worthy of 
imitation rather than with that in- 
trepid spiritual guide whose pene- 
trating sayings so rudely alarm the 
minimizer and the conventionailist, 
but so greatly hearten the outcast 
and despised of the highways and 
byways; with an object lesson in 
the standard virtues, rather than 
with the most daring, the most orig- 
inal, the most startling, the most 
secular of the saints! For Cather- 
ine had nothing of the religious 
about her; one cannot even imagine 
her belonging to a third order. 
Great, precious, and nearly exclu- 
sive is the influence of the cloister 
as a nursing mother of the unitive 
life: the world has no such advan- 
tages to offer: greater the wonder, 
then, that no cloistered nun, no 
anchoress in her anchorhold, no 
sequestered virgin of the Thebaid, 
ever reached so high a stage of 
transformative union as Catherine 
Fieschi Adorno. She remained in 
the world to the last, a laywoman 
to the very tips of those refined 
fingers still visible in wonderful 
preservation in her sarcophagus in 
the Sanfissima Annunziata in Por- 
toria. 

I really know of but one satisfy- 
ing account of St. Catherine, un- 
fortunately the merest sketch. It is 
by the great historian of Christian 
mysticism, Joseph Goérres, and oc- 
cupies but ten pages of his introduc- 
tion to Cardinal Diepenbrock’s edi- 
tion of the works of the Blessed 
Henry Suso.’ But the outline is the 
work of a genius, of a consummate 
master of the spiritual life, and the 
result is a vivid palpitating portrait 
of a saint who by her many-sided 
character, her brilliant and pro- 
found intellect, her astounding ex- 


sAugsburg, 1854. 3d ed., pp. xci-c. 
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periences of the spirit, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to limn. Certainly 
there is one serious critical effort to 
illustrate the life of St. Catherine, 
and that is the ample and monu- 
mental work of the late Baron von 
Hiigel.* Scholars and writers will 
be for ever grateful to him for the 
patient labor of its biographical sec- 
tion, and the minute illustration of 
legal documents relating to the 
saint. Difficult as is the reading 
of this book, it is yet possible to 
imagine some rare devotee of the 
saint, having little more to go on 
than love at first sight, supplement- 
ing her picture of Catherine from a 
patient anxious perusal, here and 
there, of its biographical pages. But 
speaking generally, it is not a book 
that could hope for a wide direct in- 
fluence. Moreover some of its 
theories need complete revision if 
its usefulness is to be increased. 

All that I have said so far is but 
prefatory to calling attention to a 
small book on St. Catherine which 
has recently appeared on the Rhine.*® 
The book is a small, well-ordered, 
well-digested Life of the saint, writ- 
ten with love, reverence, under- 
standing, and a sane enthusiasm. If 
slender in form, it is by no means 
slight in substance; if a sketch, 
rather than a completed picture, it 
is at least a vera effigies. “Ein Leb- 
ensbild” might fitly have figured on 
the title-page, for it is the saint’s 
picture in little, drawn from the 
life in her habit as she lived and 
moved in the stately capital of the 
Ligurian Republic. The author is 


4The Mystical Element of Religion as Studied 
in St. Catherine of Genoa and Her Friends. 
London: Dent, 1908. 2 vols. Reprinted 1909, 
and again in 1923. See the examination of a 
few points of this work by the present writ- 
er in The Tablet of September 13th, 20th and 
27th, and October 4th and 1ith, 1924. 

SHedwig Michel. St. Caterina von Genua. 
Mainz: Matthias-Grinewald-Verlag, 1925. Pp. 
128. Marks 3.50. 
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Frau Hedwig Michel, a convert, 
well known for the active part she 
plays in the Catholic good works of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. I hope that 
the surprise and pleasure of com- 
ing across anything good on this 
very difficult and complex subject, 
has not led me into over-estimation. 
But at least it may be affirmed that 
this book is sound in aim, clear in 
statement, agreeable in the reading, 
in love with its subject, and, in 
short, for its size, sufficient and sat- 
isfactory; excepting only in one 
point, and that of capital impor- 
tance. Frau Michel has allowed her- 
self to be persuaded by the study of 
Baron von Hiigel that the saint's 
Dialogue is not her handiwork, but 
that of her goddaughter, the Ven. 
Battista Vernazza, and following 
him she concludes that the Dia- 
logue, so full of fact, must be alto- 
gether excluded as a source for the 
life of St. Catherine. But Baron 
von Hiigel arrived at his conclusion 
without ever having seen the first 
edition of the Vita e Dottrina 
(1551), edited, as he was the first to 
suggest, by Battista herself. He 
would there have seen that she 
clearly describes the Dialogue as 
the work of “the said Madonna 
Caterinetta” (fol. 185). This is con- 
clusive, and needs no elaboration. 
If Frau Michel were to recast her 
excellent little book, where needed, 
in the light which the Dialogue 
throws on St. Catherine’s life, it 
would assuredly be welcome in va- 
rious countries in the vesture of 4 
translation. It would, in my es 
timation, do great and needful serv- 
ice in making known in a temperate 
and reasonable form the life and 
characteristics of St. Catherine 
Adorno, against the day when 4 
great and illuminating book about 
her shall appear. But will such 4 
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book ever be written? I fear we 
shall have to wait for the saint who 
alone could write of such a saint. 
And even he would, as likely as not, 
shrink from the task. For as St. 
John of the Cross says (Living 
Flame: Stanza II.) “there are no 
terms by which we can designate or 
explain the deep things of God 
transacted in perfect souls. The 
proper way to speak of them for 
him who has been thus favored is 


to understand, feel, hold them for 
himself, and be silent.” That is the 
way of the saints. This silence is 
their secret. But if anywhere at all 
that secret may in part be surprised, 
it is by absorbing into the very mar- 
row of the soul, the deep things of 
God transacted in the illuminated 
and separate spirit of His servant 
Catherine, as revealed in the divine 
manifestations of her admirable 
Life and heavenly Doctrine. 








THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. WHAT CONSTITUTES A RELIGIOUS PLAY? 


S it seems to have disturbed 
some readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor vp that this department did not 
exhale enthusiasm over a_ recent 
romantic melodrama produced by 
Walter Hampden because it was a 
“religious” play, we have begun to 
turn over in our mind just what is 
the significance of “religious” when 
applied to the drama or for that 
matter to any form of art. The Im- 
mortal Thief, the play in question, 
we frankly did not consider reli- 
gious. It is true that it had for its 


protagonist the Good Thief of the 


Gospels but as his great act of faith 
upon the cross came at the fall of 
the final curtain, the play was al- 
most entirely concerned with a thief 
who was thoroughly bad. St. James 
the Less and the Widow’s Son, who 
was raised from the dead, were 
among the characters, but if char- 
acters determine the status of a play, 
then Salome—with a cast largely 
taken from the New Testament— 
might also be classified as religious. 
Nor can it be said that the religious 
quality is dependent upon the 
moral. Hogarth’s Rake’s Progress 
is most highly moral but the series 
is quite as unsuitable for the close 
inspection of the young as was The 
Immortal Thief for their entertain- 
ment. Yet to apply the term “re- 
ligious” to a play that was certainly 
not up to Mr. Golden’s standard 
of cleanliness seems rather anoma- 
lous. 

However, it was only this season 


that a spectacle that was broadly 
sensual in its appeal masqueraded 
as a morality play and because 
somebody’s pear! of virtue was still 
intact, though battered, at the end, 
it posed as teaching an ethical les- 
son. It may be that The Miracle is 
responsible for this situation. 
Though sin in The Miracle is ulti- 
mately vanquished, the process is 
long and extremely vivid. Maeter- 
linck’s version of the same legend in 
Sister Beatrice—as we pointed out 
at the time—disregarded the details 
of the sinning to concentrate upon 
the repentance of the sinner. It 
may be remembered that this story 
of Our Lady herself shielding the 
erring nun so stupendously staged 
by Reinhardt, aroused a great deal 
of comment at the time of its New 
York production. The legend for 
which, with all the other Golden 
Legends, the Church disclaims all 
responsibility, is rather difficult in 
itself. Some of the clergy con- 
demned the whole performance 
while others felt it to be a great and 
worthy inspiration. It may be that 
the grandeur of the production, the 
beauty of the music, the emotional 
appeal of the story beguiled myself 
and others much wiser into ut 
wisely condoning the several fla 
grant lapses from good taste. Those, 
who have lately tried to duplicate 
the response that The Miracle is 
still receiving on two continents, 
have largely followed those lapses. 
They have partly concealed the 
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nudity of their purpose under a 
rather shabby garment of morality. 
Sin is the focus of their spotlight. 
They have apparently misjudged 
the source of the appeal in The 
Miracle, nor do they recognize the 
fact that religion is in itself essen- 
tially dramatic. The religious motif 
has also an even wider appeal than 
that of sin. The relation of the 
soul to God is a question which all 
of us—saint or scoffer or sinner— 
must face. But not all of us are 
given the opportunity for such gor- 
geous or such garish sin as the 
hardworked heroes or heroines of 
symbolic drama. 

If religion in its broadest sense 
may be defined as the consideration 
of the relationship of man to eter- 
nity, than every great work of art 
has some religious basis. Religion 
is not a thing apart or disparate 
from daily life. Every time we at- 


tune our spirits to pure beauty, 


we offer an involuntary prayer. 
Though Hamlet is not technically a 
religious play, it certainly does not 
draw our thoughts away from God. 
Truth is the gateway to the holy 
places. Yet even in the days of the 
great Italian primitives not all the 
painters were Fra Angelicos—not 
all the religious pictures painted 
were religious. For to write a play 
or paint a picture that is full of real 
religion, it is not enough to em- 
bellish it with the trappings of 
sacred things. It must be created 
for the honor of God. 

It seems hardly credible that a 
play which has four out of seven 
scenes filled with murder, hatred, 
revenge, and lust, which has one 
scene wholly laid in a house of ill 
repute could have been written with 
only that purpose in view. If Mr. 
Hampden deserves public thanks 
for reminding us that Christ once 
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lived, as one correspondent sug- 
gests, then certainly all spirituality 
must be mordant. Though all the 
Twelve Apostles should be paraded 
through a play like The Immortal 
Thief we doubt if the stage at the 
Hampden Theater would glow with 
as much of the pure essence of re- 
ligion as when M. Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac suffered thereon for his ideals 
of Christian chivalry and showed 
how an honest gentleman may keep 
the plume of his honor quite white 
even in this sometimes grimy world. 

To me one of the simplest and 
purest religious touches on the 
stage that has occurred in recent 
years was, strange to say, in Merton 
of the Movies when Merton, after 
dragging out his trundle bed from 
under the counter at the close of 
the first act, falls on his knees be- 
side it and condenses all his wild 
hopes and dizzy ambitions into one 
plea—“Please God make me a good 
movie actor”! 

It is commentary enough on our 
current drama to note that such a 
direct and polite appeal to God the 
Father is almost unique. How many 
of our present heroes and heroines 
on the eve of a great adventure in- 
voke on their knees that one Source 
of strength. At the moment I can 
think of only one other instance and 
that was a case of silent prayer at 
the close of the first scene of Drink- 
water’s Lincoln. That audiences 
were not annoyed by such an hon- 
est exhibition of faith but were 
rather deeply impressed could be 
gauged by the hush that fell both 
upon young Merton and the future 
President. It may be argued that 
their sense of novelty was piqued. I 
do not think that it was only that. 
All the cynicism of Mr. Shaw could 
not prevent his confession of admira- 
tion for a saint nor from his bring- 
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ing other men to share his respect 
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ternalize that faith upon the stage 


for St. Joan. In the hearts of most demands a very clean and single 


men religion breathes. How to ex- 


purpose. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


On ApprovaL.—Since Mr. Lons- 
dale first captivated his public with 
Aren’t We All? it is both instructive 
and satisfactory to notice how much 
he has improved as a playwright. 
In Spring Cleaning Mr. Lonsdale 
contrived a strained situation with 
some witty and some frankly sala- 
cious dialogue. In The Last of Mrs. 
Cheyney, his last season’s success, 
he reverted to the pleasanter atmos- 
phere of his earlier comedy and em- 
bellished a melodrama with some 
excellent characters as well as a 
surprise comedy ending and a sim- 
ply prodigal gift of airy epigrams. 
On Approval seems to us a better 
piece of work than Mrs. Cheyney 
in that its story is more natural and 
its laughs arise from the delicacy of 
the characterization. To have writ- 
ten the funniest comedy in town 
with only four in the cast to carry 
on the action is a very neat achieve- 
ment. 

On Approval is an intimate chap- 
ter in the lives of two unselfish and 
two very selfish people. If all couples 
contemplating marriage should ar- 
range to spend three weeks together 
on the same desolate Scotch moor, 
there might be fewer matrimonial 
errors. But the egoists, who are 
well punished in the play, are for- 
tunately not made too obnoxious. 
Their wit and their manners are 
both polished. It is essential to 
comedy to have an agreeable cast. 
As it is one can’t help being highly 
entertained by the insufferable con- 
ceit of the bankrupt little Duke so 
engagingly played by Hugh Wake- 
field while Violet Kemble Cooper’s 


arrogant widow commands a cer- 
tain sympathy by the accuracy of 
her wit. Wallace Eddinger’s con- 
stant bachelor lover is thoroughly 
beguiling though sometimes his 
comedy seems a little heavy in its 
shading compared to the English 
technique. It is, however, a great 
comfort to see that such a well- 
known farceur can adapt himself to 
the vagaries of such light and so- 
phisticated writing. Mr. Dillingham 
is to be congratulated generally on 
the finish of this production. As 
a matter of fact On Approval is the 
only play in town that we would 
really like to see again.—Aft the 
Gaiety Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE PtLay’s THE THING.—The 
motto of the Garter is the little joke 
which Mr. Molnar uses as the spine 
of his comedy and which he springs 
upon his audience at the end of the 
play. Having titillated or shocked 
the sensibilities of his hearers by 
the suggestiveness of certain lines 
he puts his tongue in his cheek and 
explains their comparative inno- 
cence. It is rather impossible to 
give the story of the comedy with- 
out damaging the enjoyment of 
those who are yet to see it. The 
central figure is Mr. Holbrook Blinn 
who enacts capitally the famous 
playwright, Sandor Turai, who has 
come to the Riviera with a juvenile 
composer to whose melodies he pro 
poses to create a libretto that will 
make a fortune for himself and his 
pessimistic partner,—our old friend 
Hubert Druce. The young composer 
is affianced to the leading lady of 
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the future operetta, but unfortun- 
ately, through the too clever con- 
triving of the playwright, she is sur- 
prised in an amorous adventure, 
and the young composer instead of 
having the thrill of hearing his par- 
agon trill her first morning notes in 
the room next his own, overhears 
her at midnight both making and 
accepting the most unblushing ad- 
vances from another man. The 
young composer is desperate. He 
is about to tear up his composi- 
tions—the fate of the operetta 
hangs in the balance. The pessi- 
mistic partner lays all the blame on 
Sandor. The mistake of planning a 
surprise with a lyric soprano is 
obvious. It now depends upon the 
genius of Sandor to salvage the 
score—to exonerate the soprano— 
to heal his young friend’s cardiac 
lacerations. How his facile pen 
writes a way out of all these dif- 
ficulties is shown in the following 
acts. 

The last act is particularly enter- 
taining when Reginald Owen as the 
unhappy, middle-aged, and married 
actor, who has compromised him- 
self with the dangerous leading 
lady, is given his punishment and 
proves himself a very expert co- 
median. The first act is carried by 
the conversation of the playwrights 
and the boy. Itis not a particularly 
good act but it leaves one full of 
admiration for the easy skill of Mr. 
Blinn, Mr. Druce, and the footman. 
Edward Crandall, as the composer, 
has not as good an opportunity as 
he had last year in Young Woodley. 
While in no sense comparable to 
The Swan or Liliom, The Play’s the 
Thing is well above the average. 
Molnar is a brilliant writer and 
knows his trade. This present com- 
edy is certainly a vast improvement 
over the muddy offering of the 
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Theater Guild last season. The 
present production is under the 
zegis of the Frohmans and is staged 
by Mr. Blinn.—At the Henry Miller 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE Witcu.—tTranslated from 
the Norwegian by Masefield, this 
powerful drama of sixteenth cen- 
tury Norse Calvinists is also power- 
fully played by Miss Alice Brady. 
The quality of her performance is 
of very much coarser grain than 
her playing in Bride of the Lamb 
last spring. Her whole characteriza- 
tion is painted in heavy strokes 
which are rather appropriate to the 
nature of the play. The Witch gives 
a graphic sketch of Norway in a 
panic of superstition. Much of its 
tension is due to the fact that it 
hints at the power of evil which 
may exist outside of the imagina- 
tion of the persecutors, for brutal 
as the persecutors are shown to be, 
yet the supposed witch, captured in 
the first act, is not wholly an object 
of sympathy. Miss Brady slowly 
yielding to the suggestion of evil, 
after hearing of the suspicion 
under which her own Mother had 
died, does a very fine piece of pan- 
tomime. As the girl-wife of an 
elderly clergyman, Miss Brady holds 
one’s interest but never quite gains 
one’s support. When she first re- 
sists the passion felt mutually by 
herself and her stepson, when she 
half-heartedly hides the witch, her 
virtue appears rather sullen, her 
charity partly cowardice. When she 
experiments with the power of evil 
desires, she is more compelling. 
When she lures the young priest to 
her and wills her husband to die 
she attains a fine climax. Her cu- 
rious doglike yelps, as she breaks 
down when asserting her innocence 
beside her husband’s coffin and 
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faces the world at bay, echo in one’s 
ears as the curtain hides her. 

One may gather from these com- 
ments that The Witch is no light or 
cheery form of entertainment. Carl 
Reed, however, has given it a dig- 
nified production and the witch of 
Ouspenskaya and the Grandmother 
of Miss Fitz Allan are particularly 
noteworthy. Some of the make-ups 
are also very interesting. One of 
the pastors seemed to have studied 
a Holbein portrait with the gaunt 
cheeks that Diirer also often per- 
petrated. Whether diabolism ever 
existed as an organized force, as 
modern students now begin to af- 
firm, the evil that may have en- 
circled the satanic devotees, cer- 


tainly gained hideous control over 
their persecutors in the brutalizing 
of the whole community. After see- 
ing The Witch one is more grateful 
to the twentieth century.—At the 
Greenwich Village Theater. 


E, VR. W. 


La Mascotre.—The advent of a 
light opera company from Paris is 
a very pleasant interlude. One 
knows from experience that Paris 
always keeps its best but there are 
some good voices in the visiting 
troupe and a very good comedian. 
Audran’s music is also full of wit 
and melody. The melodies are 
never banal but are full of sparkle 
and variety. The love duet with 
the turkey calls is_ particularly 
charming. The libretto of La Mas- 
cotte is sufficiently entertaining and 
the pantomime is good enough to 
keep even a non-French speaking 
audience interested and very cheer- 
ful. Altogether we recommend a 
visit to the Jolson Theater where 
the seats are reasonable and many, 
the audience most respectable, and 
the amusement offered full of real 
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merit and merriment.—At the 4/ 
Jolson Theater. E. VR. W. 


SaturDAY NiGHT.—Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne has redeemed New York 
from the odium of being behind 
Boston. She has given us our own 
Civic Repertory Theater. She opened 
her season with two plays and has 
by this time increased it to five— 
two Norwegian—one Russian, one 
Italian, and one Spanish. The two 
Ibsen plays, The Master Builder and 
John Gabriel Borkman, were pro- 
duced by Miss Le Gallienne last 
year. They, therefore, have the ad- 
vantages of more careful and in- 
tensive rehearsing than this trans- 
lation from the Spanish of Jacinto 
Benavente. Saturday Night is a 
loosely knit and very shambling 
play. There are fifty characters 
mentioned in the cast with super- 
numeraries. An interminable scene 
in a Music Hall has some five 
minutes of real drama at the finish. 
It is the same with the next act in 
a Sailors’ Tavern. Both of these 
difficult scenes, although fairly well 
done, lack the sureness that only 
comes with repetition. 

The story of Saturday Night con- 
cerns a royal courtesan named Im- 
peria. It is cryptically written and 
is supposed to be symbolic. When 
Imperia loses her daughter who is 
Youth, she regains Power in the 
person of the new monarch. Miss 
Le Gallienne plays the part with a 
studied mannerism and a total lack 
of honesty which does not tend to 
make the play more interesting. 
The really outstanding character 
and episode is the disheveled figure 
of a former Lola Montez in the 
Sailors’ dive whose one treasure are 
her still beautiful hands. No matter 
how hunger may pinch her cheeks 
she never forgoes the gloves which 
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preserve the hallmark of the days 
when princes sought her favor. But 
one chance character cannot make 
a play—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


Mozart.—If it seems a trivial re- 
action to remark that the costumes 
in Mozart are unusually beautiful, it 
may be said in excuse that it does 
not seem necessary to take the first 
love affairs of even a Mozart too 
seriously. That no woman could 
resist the youthful genius is harder 
to believe when one sees Irene Bor- 
doni in the title rédle. It is more in- 
credible when one hears her sing if 
one may call the curious nasal 
sounds she emits, a song. Reynaldo 
Hahn has composed _ desultory 
music for this latest play of 
Guitry’s, and has composed it with 
singularly little sympathy for eight- 
eenth century harmony. Nor has 
the English translator Brian Hooker, 


helped it much more with his pro- 


logue in which old Baron von 
Grimm repeats to slow music his be- 
lief that Mozart was a genius. One 
might, indeed, call two hours spent 
with this young Mozart, a total loss 
were it not for the cameo-like skill 
and charm of Miss Lucile Watson 
as Madame d’Epinay.—At the Music 
Boz. E. VR. W. 


THis Was A Man.—When the fav- 
orite geometrical figure of the New 
York and Paris dramatic world is 
extended, by pronounced polyandry, 
to form practically a frieze of in- 
decency it seems time for the play- 
wright to retire and the physician 
to be summoned. He, at. least, 
would ring down the curtain and 
dismiss the audience. Noel Coward 
wrote this so-called comedy which 
isabout as dreary and depressing a 
Fescennine transcript of impudicity 
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as we have ever seen on the New 
York stage. We felt sorry for 
Francine Larrimore and for that 
highly intelligent player, Mr. A. E. 
Matthews. As for Noel Coward and 
Basil Dean, the producer, they 
should beg everybody’s pardon. For 
them there is no excuse.—At the 
Klaw Theater. A. MCC, S. 


THE Desert Sonc.—This succes- 
sor to The Vagabond King at the 
Casino has a real plot and a good 
male chorus. The scene is laid in 
French Morocco and shifts between 
a Riffian encampment in the desert 
and an outpost of the Foreign Le- 
gion. There is no question but that 
the librettists, the producers, and 
the composer did their best to pre- 
sent a blend of various current 
phases of popular taste. There is 
the local color of Beau Geste; an- 
other marching chorus not too dis- 
similar from “The Song of the 
Flame” and of “The Vagabonds,” 
some Spanish dancers to remind us 
of the great Raquel, while Sez is not 
overlooked in the half-caste girl 
who is also a contortionist dancer 
of terribly sinuous ability. As the 
story of The Desert Song is per- 
fectly good melodrama it is rather a 
pity that the reality is not sustained 
by the chorus who, supposedly the 
wives and daughters of the French 
soldiers, yet appear in the approved 
costumes of the show girl. In this 
particular, The Vagabond King was 
much more intelligent, nor does the 
music, the book, or the settings of 
The Desert Song measure up to that 
high artistic standard. Yet The 
Desert Song is so much better than 
the average musical play that in- 
stead of deploring its faults we 
should be thankful that for a purely 
commereial product it is so good.— 
At the Casino Theater. EE. vR. W. 
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III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. February, 1926. 


THe Master Buitper.—Now a 
part of Miss Le Gallienne’s reper- 
toire, this is the same stimulating 
production of Ibsen’s rather intangi- 
ble tragedy that she played so bril- 
liantly last season.—At the Civic 
Repertory Theater. 


2. June. 


IoOLANTHE.—A thoroughly delight- 
ful revival by Mr. Winthrop Ames 
which will be kept in his repertory 
of Gilbert and Sullivan plays with 
The Pirates of Penzance. lolanthe 
will be played on Thursday nights. 
—At the Plymouth Theater. 


3. October. 

THe Donovan Arrairn.—A melo- 
drama by Owen Davis with a new 
murder in every act.—At the Fulton 
Theater. 


4. November. 


2 Girnts Wantep.—A Golden play 
really clean as well as amusing. 
Directed by Winchell Smith and 
played by an excellent company, it 
should be enjoyed and encouraged 
by all.—At the Little Theater. 


GENTLEMEN PreEFER BLONDES.— 
For those who enjoyed the book; 
and for those who didn’t it must be 
added that June Walker is a re- 
markable Lorelei—At the Times 
Square Theater. 


Yettow.—A drama of New York 
life staged by Mr. Cohan with Hale 
Hamilton. Well done and almost 
continuously interesting.—At the 
National Theater. 


5. December. 


Broapway.—A bootlegging melo- 
drama whose action is laid behind 
the scenes in a cabaret. It is not 
any more refined than its milieu, 
but its popularity is largely due to 
its technical excellence.—At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 


Daisy Mayme.—George Kelly's 
latest family play. This time the 
family is set on edge by Daisy 
Mayme who carries off the rich 
bachelor brother, but Mrs. Hull, as 
the talkative sister, is the real star. 
—At the Playhouse. 


CaPoNnsAccH!I.—Mr. Hampden pre- 
sents this dramatized version of 
Browning’s “The Ring and _ the 
Book” with himself playing the 
title rdle with fine vigor. Pompilia 
is also appealing, but the play itself 
is not up to the standard of the 
players.—At the Walter Hampden 
Theater. 


THe Jupce’s Huspanp, in which 
Mr. Hodge as the husband wins his 
case before Her Honor who happens 
to be his wife, which proves that 
Mr. Hodge has lost none of his old 
charm either on the stage or for his 
public.—At the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater. 
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The Ball and the Cross. 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 
grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE VALUE TO PROTESTANTS OF THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 


HRISTIANS are always inter- 

ested in the manifestations of 
religion. They believe that man- 
kind is incurably religious though 
they resist the question-begging 
adverb “incurably” used on the un- 
founded assumption that religion is 
a disease. Instead: of being a dis- 
ease it is an antitoxin for the im- 
munizing of the race against the 
malarious miasma of materialism; 
it is the soul’s primeval and sus- 
tained and increasingly successful 
search for the meaning of the 
world: it is the conscience-quest for 
pardon and for the power of a re- 
stored righteousness: it is the heart’s 
upward flight from the valley of 
misery into the measureless mercy 
of God the mighty Father. 

Especially at this time of the 
arrogance of atheism and the cyni- 
cism of skepticism—both aggres- 
sively articulate in the United States 
—is the Christian glad to witness 
anywhere impressive indications of 
the undiminished power of religion 
in the life of mankind. 

Such an event was the. recent 


Eucharistic Congress of the Roman 
Catholic Church held in Chicago at- 
tended by a vast multitude of wor- 
shipers. Not since the World War 
mobilized its millions for the awful 
struggle by the Marne have so many 
people been brought together. A 
magnetism powerful enough for this 
could hardly be exerted by an expir- 
ing force. Merely materialistic 
psychology has no principles which 
intelligently explain this interest in 
the Mass which drew men from the 
ends of the earth to Chicago at the 
call of their Church. However the 
motive may be depreciated and ridi- 
culed, the power of it is palpable 
enough. Religion is still mighty in 
the life of the world whatever the 
atheists, the positivists, and the ma- 
terialists may vainly imagine to the 
contrary. 

For the striking demonstration, 
afforded by the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, of the extent and cogency of 
the religious impulse in the world 
to-day, Protestant Christians are 
sincerely grateful. They may well 
challenge the gainsayers to explain 
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this event or to abandon their con- 
tention that religion to-day has the 
power only of a dead hand. The 
truth is that there has struck the 
hour of dawn for a renaissance in 
religion which is to write another 
and more thrilling chapter in the 
romance of Christianity in the life 
of the world. The Eucharistic 
Congress is only an item, though an 
impressive one, in the evidence that 
such a new day is coming to birth. 

Protestant Christians rejoice also 
to witness the Eucharistic Congress 
as it demonstrates the devotion of 
their fellow Christians to the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ. While dissent- 
ing from the dogma of Transub- 
stantiation and drawing back from 
sacerdotal sacramentarianism, they 
are nevertheless convinced that 
there was real adoration and genu- 
ine love for the Savior in the hearts 
of the multitudes who met in this 
Congress. 

Protestant Christians too may well 
feel that it is opportune at the pres- 
ent time to place all possible em- 
phasis on the Christian faith in the 
sufferings of our Savior, for these 
are times when the truth that He 
died for our sins—“the just for the 
unjust that He might bring us to 
God”—is denied by some in the 
synagogue who insist that He was 
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but a martyr and that His death was 
but an incident instead of an im- 
portant part in the program of His 
incarnation. They say that He is 
only primus inter pares of the great 
martyrs of the world. Against this 
error we have His own testimony 
that He laid down His life in volun- 
tary and vicarious sufferings for the 
sins of the whole world. While 
those who do not accept the doctrine 
as to His death set forth in the 
Scriptures, and proclaimed alike by 
Roman and Greek Catholic, and 
Protestant Churches, will not be in- 
fluenced by the Eucharistic Con- 
gress to give up their views, never- 
theless the Protestant Churches 
may very well be glad that this 
Congress presented to the world in 
a uniquely impressive way the fact 
of faith in the suffering Savior. 

It is well, too, that all Christian 
groups seek to focalize attention on 
those great essentials of the Chris- 
tian faith which they hold in com- 
mon. This can be done without 
the sacrifice of sincerity and will 
help to heal the wounds by which 
the body of Christ, which is His 
Church universal, has been so sorely 
rent. 


RemBert G. Smit, D.D., 


Pastor, St. John Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Augusta, Ga. 





LAENNEC AND THE STETHOSCOPE. 


EW people escape a stethoscopic 
examination at some time of 
their lives; but how many of them 
know who invented that most im- 
portant implement in the medical 
armamentarium, still less how fer- 
vent a Catholic was its inventor? 
On August 13, 1826, René-Théo- 


phile-Hyacinthe Laennec, a Breton 
born at Quimper on February 1/7, 
1781, made a holy end. 

His granduncle, a priest, was re 
sponsible for his education during 
his early years; an uncle in Nantes, 
a medical man, in later years, and 
no doubt it was due to the influence 
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of the latter that young Laennec 
turned his attention to medicine 
rather than the legal pursuits of his 
father. In 1800, being then nine- 
teen years of age, he went to Paris 
to study his chosen profession. At 
that date the university was of great 
repute for its clinical teachers, Cor- 
visart and Pinel especially, and 
Laennec shortly became one of the 
favorite pupils of the first named. 
In due course he himself became a 
great clinical teacher in the school 
in which he had been a student, 
“perhaps the greatest clinician that 
ever lived,” says Krause. In 1816 
he made his great discovery of the 
stethoscope. Laennec himself tells 


us that he happened to remember 
one day that if one places a rod of 
wood to the ear and scratches the 
other end with a pin, the sound is 
heard with remarkable clearness. 
At that time physicians listened to 


the sounds of the hearts and lungs 
of their patients by placing their 
heads directly on their chests. The 
discovery came in this way as he 
tells us himself. “Immediately on 
the occurrence of this idea I rolled 
a quire of paper into a kind of 
cylinder, and applied one end of it 
to the region of the patient’s heart 
and the other to my ear. I was not 
a little surprised and pleased to 
find that I could thereby perceive 
the action of the heart in a manner 
much more clear and distinct than I 
had ever been able to do by the im- 
mediate application of the ear.” The 
stethoscope was discovered and the 
science of auscultation or the study 
and explanation of the sounds of 
the heart and lungs was.made really 
possible for the first time. Of course 
the implement has been vastly 
changed in form since the days of 
Laennec, but the older physicians of 
to-day are familiar with a stetho- 
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scope consisting of a wooden tube 
with a single flat end for the ear 
and a small trumpet-shaped ex- 
tremity which was placed on the 
patient’s chest, much as Laennec 
devised it. Now there is an arrange- 
ment of rubber tubes with two ear- 
pieces and so on—the kind of thing 
everybody is accustomed to. But 
the principle is the same and it is 
that of Laennec. What medicine 
owes to this simple discovery only 
students of medicine know. 

But the point which we desire to 
insist on is that Laennec was as fer- 
vent a Catholic as he was a dis- 
tinguished man of science. “His 
life,” wrote Bayle, a contemporary, 
“affords a striking instance amongst 
others disproving the vulgar error 
that the pursuit of science is un- 
favorable to religious faith.” The 
story of his life contains an anec- 
dote typical of his simple piety. He 
and his wife were being driven to 
Paris in their carriage and were oc- 
cupying the time by saying the ro- 
sary together. The carriage over- 
turned and the occupants were 
thrown out but not hurt. Eventually 
matters were righted and the jour- 
ney continued. As soon as the couple 
had resumed their seats Laennec re- 
marked, “Well, we were at the third 
decade,” and the recitation of the 
rosary was continued. Laennec de- 
veloped tuberculosis probably from 
constant propinquity to the numer- 
ous sufferers from that disease who 
flocked to his clinic and chambers. 
He went down to Kerlouanec in his 
native Brittany and there died after 
receiving the Last Sacraments. Two 
hours before his death he removed 
the rings from his hand saying to 
his wife, “It will not be long before 
some one else would have to do this 
service for me, and I do not wish 
that they should have the trouble.” 











Tue Enp or CHRISTIANITY. 


Wuat does the popular (and 
unadmirable) hymn say? “He died 
to make us good,” or some such 
phrase. This is the great and deadly 
error which is not far from pervad- 
ing all Western Christendom, which 
certainly pervades Anglo-Saxondom 
more or less completely. It is an 
absolutely false statement; the end 
of Christianity is not morality, not 
anything remotely resembling mo- 
rality. The error in question has al- 
ways pervaded the quarrel called the 
Education question.- The dissenting 
people have shéWi, or have tried to 
show, that boys’ Who have not been 
taught the Apostles’ Creed steal no 
more apples than the boys who are 
perfect in the Church Catechism: 
while the Church people have dem- 
onstrated, or think they have dem- 
onstrated, that where dogmatic 
theology is neglected men beat their 
wives madly and live and die for 
beer. Now this is a point, and an 
arguable one: but it is not the point, 
or at all events it should not be. 
We are not Christians in order that 
we may be good; we try to be good 
in order that we may be Christians: 
morality is one of the means by 
which we hope to attain the end; 
and the end is that perfect bliss 
which comes to the man who enters 
into the joyful law of conformity. 
Any man, be he Catholic bishop or 
be he schismatic preacher, who an- 
nounces any other gospel but this 
and calls it Christianity, lies and 
knows he lies. Morality is no more 
the aim of Christianity than a 
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knowledge of perspective and anat- 
omy is the aim of painting, or a 
knowledge of grammar and spelling 
the aim of literature, or a know- 
ledge of metre the end of poesy. He 
did not die to make us good; He 
died that He might restore a ban- 
ished and wretched race to the 
pleasures and delights and beauties 
of the Lost Paradise: let him who 
preaches aught else be anathema. 
Hear the Divine Liturgy of St. 
James: 


“Thou who didst make man from 
the ‘earth after thine image and 
likeness: and didst give him the 
delight of Paradise . . . and lastly 
didst send forth into the world 
Thine Only-begotten Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he might come 
and renew and restore in us Thine 
image,” et cetera. 


Those who know these things know 
why the Law is spoken of in the 
New Testament as “beggarly ele- 
ments:” the Law is what the alche- 
mists call the gross work, the purg- 
ing process by which the matter of 
the operation, that is the human 
spirit, is freed from its impurities 
and excesses of all sorts, that the 
final transmutation may be duly ef- 
fected. The gold is for the chalice, 
made to be the splendid vessel of 
the Blessed Mysteries; who could be 
so foolish as to maintain that the 
final end of gold is the crushing ma 
chine and the furnace? : 
Yet, how widely is this extraordi- 
nary imbecility of mistaking the 
means for the end believed in. 
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When Mr. Swinburne speaks of 
the pagan who swears that the Gali- 
jean shall not take away the laurel, 
the doves, and the pzan, or the 
breasts of the nymphs in the brake, 
he is manifestly labouring under this 
grave confusion, trusting in the 
Right Reverend Bishop Stiggins as 
an exponent of Christianity. The 
truth is that the veritable joys 
which are figured imperfectly by 
these symbols are to be attained in 
the Catholic Church and nowhere 
else; and the only object of the 
askesis is the attainment of the 
state of Paradise. One would think 
this no very difficult proposition; 
it does not seem very hard to under- 
stand that a man who wishes to 
relish the finer growths of the Medoc 
must abandon the practice of habit- 
ually getting drunk on Plymouth 
gin—in some cases, if his palate be 
naturally delicate and sensitive he 
may have to abstain from Plymouth 
gin for good and all. The truth is 
obscured, one supposes, by the 
preaching which teaches. satiation 
by not-drinking-gin; which seems 
to have forgotten the very existence 
of the rare wine of the kingdom. 
Calix meus inebrians quam prexc- 
larus est; says the Psalmist—and 
our false prophets exhibit to us a 
ginger-beer bottle, and assure us that 
it is the true Sangraal. And Mr. 
Jowett says that the mystic white 
stone of the Apocalypse symbolises 
—a good character, hard as nails. 

A sort of amiable penitentiary is 
the end of things according to this 
wretched school; but the deacon in 
the Rite of Malabar sings: 


“Open to me the gates of right- 
eousness, O Thou Merciful One, 
whose door is open to penitents, 
who dost invite sinners to draw 
near to Thee; open to us, my Lord, 
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the Gate of Thy Loves, that we may 
enter in and sing praises to Thee 
day and night.” 


—ArTHuR Macuen, The Glorious Mystery 
(Chicago: Covici-McGee Co.), pp. 146-148. 


ite 
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BEWILDERING EDUCATION. 


I HAVE tried to imagine how the 


perfeet citizen could be produced. 
Some say he will have to be born of 
the conjunction of the right germ 
plasms, and, in the pages of books 
written by Madison Grant, Lothrop 
Stoddard and other revivalists, I 
have seen prescriptions as to just 
who ought to marry whom to pro- 
duce a great citizenry. Not being 
a biologist I keep an open but hope- 
ful mind on this point, tempered, 
however, with. the knowledge that 
certainty about how to breed ability 
in human beings.,s on the whole in 
inverse proportion to the writer’s 
scientific reputation. 


It is then to education that logi- 


cally one turns next, for education 
has furnished the thesis of the last 
chapter of every optimistic book 
on democracy written for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. 
Michels, stern and unbending anti- 
sentimentalist that he is, says in 
his “final considerations” that “it 
is the great task of social edueation 
to raise the intellectual level of the 
masses, so that they may be en- 
abled, within the limits of what is 
possible, to counteract the oligar- 
chical tendencies” of all collective 
action. 


Even Robert 


So I have been reading some of 


the new standard textbooks used to 
teach citizenship in schools and col- 
leges. 
see how any one can escape the 
conclusion that man must have the 
appetite of an encyclopedist and in- 


After reading them I do not 
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finite time ahead of him. To be sure 
he no longer is expected to remem- 
ber the exact salary of the county 
clerk and the length of the coroner’s 
term. In the new civics he studies 
the problems of government, and 
not the structural detail. He is told, 
in one textbook of five hundred 
concise, contentious pages, which I 
have been reading, about city prob- 
lems, state problems, national prob- 
lems, international problems, trust 
problems, labor problems, transpor- 
tation problems, banking problems, 
rural problems, agricultural prob- 
lems, and so on ad infinitum. In the 
eleven pages devoted to problems of 
the city there are described twelve 
sub-problems. 

But nowhere in this well-meant 
book is the sovereign citizen of the 
future given a hint as to how, while 
he. is earning a living, rearing chil- 
dren and enjoying his life, he is to 
keep himself informed about the 
progress of this swarming confusion 
of problems. He is exhorted to con- 
serve the natural resources of the 
country because they are limited in 
quantity. He is advised to watch 
public expenditures because the tax- 
payers cannot pay out indefinitely 
increasing amounts. But he, the 
voter, the citizen, the sovereign, is 
apparently expected to yield an un- 
limited quantity of public spirit, in- 
terest, curiosity and effort. The 
author of the textbook, touching 
on everything, as he thinks, from 
city sewers to Indian opium, misses 
a decisive fact: the citizen gives but 
a little of his time to public affairs, 
has but a casual interest in facts 
and but a poor appetite for theory. 

It never occurs to this preceptor 
of civic duty to provide the student 
with a rule by which he can know 
whether on Thursday it is his duty 
to consider subways in Brooklyn or 
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the Manchurian Railway, nor how, 
if he determines on Thursday to ex- 
press his sovereign will on the sub- 
way question, he is to repair those 
gaps in his knowledge of that ques- 
tion which are due to his having 
been preoccupied the day before in 
expressing his sovereign will about 
rural credits in Montana and the 
rights of Britain in the Sudan. Yet 
he cannot know all about every- 
thing all the time, and while he is 
watching one thing a_ thousand 
others undergo great changes. Un- 
less he can discover some rational 
ground for fixing his attention 
where it will do the most good, and 
in a way that suits his inherently 
amateurish equipment, he will be 
as bewildered as a puppy trying to 


lick three bones at once. 


—Watter Lippmann, The Phantom Public 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 22-25. 
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LIMITED MONARCHIES. 


AutocratTic rule by “divine-right” 
monarchs was not, as is often said, 
a characteristic of the Middle Ages. 
It existed in some ancient states, 
and it came into existence again 
at the close of the Middle Ages, but 
as a general rule medieval monar- 
chies were “limited” monarchies. 
The power of medieval monarchs 
was usually curbed by four im- 
portant checks or limitations, 
which are worth examining, because 
they have had such great influence 
on the character of modern political 
institutions. 

(1) The Right of Rebellion— 
Nowadays, rebellion against the 
government is a dangerous matter, 
since a handful of soldiers with ma 
chine guns and cannon can hold 8 
thousand unarmed citizens at bay. 
But in the Middle Ages, when kings 
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had no standing armies, when 
lances, swords, and arrows were the 
usual weapons, and when common 
farmers armed with scythes were 
effective fighters, it was compara- 
tively easy to attack and overthrow 
an unpopular monarch, During one 
period of a hundred and sixty years, 
six English kings were dethroned 
by their subjects, and five of the six 
were killed. Under such conditions, 
a king who valued his life and his 
crown hesitated to anger the people. 

(2) The Principle of Election.— 
Although many medieval kings in- 
herited their crowns by right of 
birth, the rule of hereditary succes- 
sion was not always strictly ob- 
served. For example, it was not at 
all unusual for the chief nobles and 
clergymen to deprive the king’s eld- 
est son of his right to the throne, or 
to set up a new ruling family. Be- 
sides, the loftiest sovereign in Eu- 
rope, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
was regularly elected, and so also 
was the supreme spiritual head of 
Christendom, the Pope. Therefore 
we may say that the power of kings 
and emperors was based, at least 
partly, on popular consent and 
popular choice. 

(3) The Guarantee of Individual 
Rights and Privileges—A special 
check upon despotism was the 
theory that the people possessed 
certain liberties and privileges which 
no monarch had the right to violate. 
The taxes and other obligations 
owed to the king by the feudal lords 
could not be increased without their 
consent. The Church, too, had its 
special rights which must be re- 
spected. Many of the towns had 
charters, granting them various 
privileges or liberties. Furthermore, 
in each country there were customs 
or unwritten laws that could not be 
changed by any monarch. For ex- 
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ample, it was a custom that a noble- 
man when accused of a crime 
should be tried by his “peers” 
(equals) —a custom which has 
come down to the present age in 
the form of jury-trial. Thus the 
authority of the king over his sub- 
jects was considerably restricted. 
Sometimes these restrictions were 
actually put into writing. For in- 
stance, in the year 1215, the feudal 
nobles and the clergy of England 
compelled King John to sign a long 
document, called the Great Charter 
(in Latin, Magna Carta), promising 
to respect the various liberties of 
the people and binding himself not 
to levy new taxes on the nobles 
without their consent, not to “sell, 
or deny, or delay right or justice” 
to any man, not to imprison any 
man unlawfully, not to violate the 
charters of London and other towns. 
Such a document might be regarded 
as a forerunner of the modern idea 
that governments should be subject 
to constitutions safeguarding the 
liberties of the citizens. 

(4) The Parliaments.—Last but 
not least of the limitations on royal 
power was the control exercised by 
national congresses or parliaments 
in matters of legislation and taxa- 
tion. The parliaments or assem- 
blies which existed in France, Spain, 
Portugal, England, Poland, and 
other countries resembled one an- 
other so closely that we may confine 
our attention to the English Parlia- 
ment as typical of them all. 

In the earlier part of the Middle 
Ages, the chief noblemen and church 
officials of England formed an ad- 
visory council, which discussed new 
laws and taxes. In the thirteenth 


century important towns were al- 
lowed representatives, and the en- 
larged council was called a “Parlia- 
ment.” 


Parliament at the close of 
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the thirteenth century included (1) 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
and certain other clergymen; (2) 
the chief noblemen; (3) two knights 
elected by the landholders in every 
“shire” or county; (4) two bur- 
gesses elected from each town. Thus 
Parliament really represented four 
social classes — clergy, nobility, 
smaller landholders, and _ bour- 
geoisie. In England, the clergy and 
nobles soon combined in one body, 
called the House of Lords, while the 
knights and burgesses sat together 
as the House of Commons, and in 
this way grew up the modern idea 
that a national congress should 
have two houses. (In France and in 
most other countries, there were 
usually three houses,—clergy, no- 
bility, and commons.) 
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Had the medieval ideas of consti- 
tutional government and the medi- 
eval parliaments continued to de. 
velop without interruption, democ- 
racy might have been established 
much sooner than it actually was, 
and democratic institutions might 
have taken a different form from 
that which now prevails. The me- 
dieval limitations on monarchy, 
however, were very nearly destroyed 
by the growth of autocracy in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. As a result, there had to 
be a long and bloody struggle 
against autocracy before democracy 
could be achieved, and to this day 
our democratic institutions bear the 


scars of that struggle. 

—Cariton J. H. Haves and Parker T. Moon, 
Modern History (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.), pp. 146-150. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 


Last week brought us renewed 
proof that we who are in commun- 
ion with Peter are indeed the 
Church on the Rock. Falsehoods, 
jeers and insults have hurtled round 
us as plentifully as the stones which 
killed St. Stephen. 

Our revilers, in the true spirit of 
lynch-law, have already roared us 
“Guilty” and sentenced us to the 
pillory and the rotten eggs. In the 
Church Assembly Dr. Burroughs, 
the platitudinarian and latitudina- 
rian Bishop of Ripon, has told the 
ecclesiastical offspring of Henry the 
Eighth that the Marlborough-Van- 
derbilt nullity decree was “an in- 
sult” to the Anglican Communion. 
As Anglicanism began in finding a 
nullity where Rome had found a 
true marriage, this takes some think- 
ing out; but it was thought good 
enough to be rewarded by Loud 
Cheers. From a thousand pulpits 
the Pope has been called the rank- 
est of hypocrites, ready even to in- 
validate a Sacrament for money. 

To the contempt of the pulpit has 
been added the scorn of the Press. 
“It makes me shudder,” cried the 
fine and delicate Mr. A. G. Gardner 
in the Sunday Express; “it puts a 
premium on fraud and dishonesty.” 
Those Editors who habitually go to 
the furthest limit of safety in re- 
porting the nastiest divorce cases, 
in detail, charged their most flam- 
boyant rhetoricians to cry aloud that 
the sanctity of the marriage tie is 
in danger. Then, as we shall pres- 


ently show, came the fabricators of 
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flat lies. The hunt was up. Even 
in private life, cheerful worldings 
with not even a smattering of re- 
ligious knowledge turned on Papists 
with “I say, isn’t it pretty rotten be- 
ing a Catholic just now?” The High 
Anglicans once more confirmed The 
Tablet’s unpalatable description of 
them as No-Popery-men by joining 
in the mud-throwing at the Milk- 
white Hind. In short, English Cath- 
olics are in the midst of a minor 
Persecution. 

Not only as Christians but as Eng- 
lishmen do we deplore all this hatred 
and malice and uncharitableness. 
When there is question of the Cath- 
olic Church, the most venerable in- 
stitution in our poor world, millions 
of Englishmen put a brake on the 
wheel of their fair play. England’s 
proud boast that an accused person 
must be fairly heard in his own de- 
fence and that he must be presumed 
innocent until he is proved guilty 
does not apply to Catholics. Al- 
though the Penal Times are nomin- 
ally over, we are still outlaws in 
the sense that the ordinary rules of 
evidence do not protect us. Popish 
Plots and Fifths of Novembers are 
still trumped up. This nation of 
sportsmen will give the quarry a 
chance when he is a fox or a trout; 
but not when he is the Pope of 
Rome. That there should be any 
kindness left for England at the 
Vatican is a marvel of charity when 
we remember that for nearly 400 
years our people have not merely 
separated from the Holy See but 
have justified their schism by un- 
ending misrepresentation and even 
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by calculated falsehoods. What 
must the Catholic countries think of 
our vaunted fairness when they see 
millions of us pronouncing angry 
judgment on facts which are not 
before us? 

If we hang our heads low as 
Christians and as Englishmen in 
this sorry business, we hang them 
still lower as journalists. Take 
what happened last Sunday. While 
the Express was talking grotesque 
nonsense about the Bishop of South- 
wark “apparently hearing evidence 
at the Rota Tribunal,” the People 
and the Sunday Chronicle were each 
publishing an “exclusive interview” 
with Consuelo, ex-Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Giving the two Editors 
the benefit of the doubt, we will not 
press the point that there could not 
be two “exclusive interviews,” be- 
cause there is sometimes a genuine 
misunderstanding in such matters. 
But, for the honour of British jour- 
nalism, we do press another point; 
namely, that one or other of these 
interviews must be a shameless 
fabrication. 

It is a pleasure to say that many 
journals have behaved with pro- 
priety and fairness in this matter. 
The Times, after a bad. start from a 
hand easily recognized, has hand- 
somely given an _ exceptionally 
prominent position, on its leader- 
page, to a sequence of pro-and-con 
letters in which several reasonable 
questions have been politely put 
and answered. The Yorkshire Post, 
long known as one of the best papers 
in the empire, has explained the 
law and practice of the Catholic 
Church in articles of signal ability. 
Many other papers, while not tak- 
ing our part, have at least closed 
their columns to cheap scurrilities. 
But there is an uglier side. 

The Saturday Review—a once in- 
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fluential paper which we so seldom 
hear mentioned nowadays that the 
press-cutting reminding us of its 
continued existence gave us a little 
shock of surprise—came out with a 
Note of quintessential offensiveness, 
“Moscow seems to have discovered 
an unexpected ally,” says the Sat. 
urday, alluding to the practical 
abolition of marriage in Russia; 
and it adds: “The Roman Church 
may have made a distinguished con- 
vert, but it has lost the respect of 
a large number of honest people, 
whom no amount of argument will 
persuade that black is white.” 

The trouble with this type of No- 
Popery-man is that, where Cath- 
olics are concerned, no amount of 
argument will persuade him that 
black is black. 

The Guardian makes the Kensi- 
tite and insulting suggestion that 
the Papacy will betray the sanctity 
of marriage “when large or rare fish 
have been espied swimming near 
Peter’s net.” The Church Times, 
which finds The Tablet “bitter” be 
cause we will not call Protestants 
Catholics, almost takes the Satur- 
day Review’s line in linking Rome 
with Moscow as a peril to Christian 
marriage. Of the baser “religious 
weeklies” we prefer not to speak. 
But we repeat that, as journalists, 


we are hanging our heads low. 
—The Tablet (London), November 27, 1926. 
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CONTINENTAL FREEMASONRY. 


THE campaign ceaselessly carried 
on abroad by the Masonic lodges 
against all dogmatic religion is 4 
somewhat difficult subject to pre 
sent convincingly to an English 


audience. The conditions under 
which we live in this country are 
so entirely different from those on 
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the Continent that any true picture 
of foreign anti-clericalism is bound 
toseem unreal or exaggerated. Eng- 
lish Masonry—and with this I asso- 
ciate most of the Freemasonry of 
the United States and Canada—is 
all but wholly innocent of any revo- 
jutionary or anti-religious tenden- 
cies. The Masons whom we our- 
selves know and have met are prom- 
inent upholders of law and order, 
many of them church-goers and 
conspicuously charitable. The bi- 
zarre ritual and preposterous his- 
torical claims of the Craft are not 
taken very seriously. The institu- 
tion, for most of its members, has 
become a kind of club, agreeably 
diversified by a certain amount of 
parade and dressing-up and make 
believe—we all of us retain some of 
the instincts of childhood—and the 
anticipated promotion from office to 
office is not without its attraction. 
Speaking of the vast majority of 
the members there is nothing with 
which they are less in sympathy 
than subversion of the existing 
social order, or hostility to any 
form of sincere religion. They are 
the very type of people which Rus- 
sian Bolshevism would describe as 
bourgeois and would denounce as 
the deadliest enemies to liberty— 
liberty in the Bolshevist sense. 
Years ago the repudiation by the 
Grand Orient of France of all recog- 
nition of the Great Architect of the 
Universe came upon the majority 
of English Masons as a most dis- 
concerting shock, and the decree of 
excommunication passed by the 
Grand Lodge of this country in 1878 
has so far never been rescinded. But 
this ostracism has also had the ef- 
fect of extinguishing to a large ex- 
tent both knowledge of and interest 
in the doings of continental lodges. 
Moreover, when we realize the enor- 
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mous numerical preponderance of 
Anglo-Saxon Masonry, it is intelligi- 
ble enough that, even apart from 
the normal Englishman’s habit of 
isolation, he should be quite content 
to let things go on as they are. An- 
glo-Saxon Masonry is self-sufficing. 
Apart from a few rare individuals, 
intense and exceptional spirits, Eng- 
lish Masons do not in the least want 
to be linked up with Mexico and 
Venezuela and Bulgaria, or even 
with Portugal, Italy and France. 

But the continental Mason, as a 
rule, is a very different person. He 
is, for the most part, a crank, if not 
a fanatic, and his fanaticism usually 
assumes the form of a fierce anti- 
clericalism. 

One of the most prominent French 
Masons just before the War was M. 
Charles Bernardin, who was at the 
time a legal functionary (juge de 
paix) under the Republic, as well 
as President of the Committee which 
was striving to promote a cordial 
union between the Masons of France 
and Germany. In a book published 
by him in 1910 we read: “The 
French Revolution represents the 
Incarnation of the Word of Free- 
masonry. Yes, it was the Free- 
masons who brought about the 
French Revolution.” 

At a great Masonic banquet in 
May, 1911, M. Bernardin proposed a 
toast in which he coupled the names 
of Robespierre and Saint-Just, as 
well as those of Dreyfus and Ferrer, 
with the glories of the Republic and 
of the French people, who, as he 
said, “had made the French Revolu- 
tion.” In the same speech, using 
a phrase which recurs continually 
in Grand Orient literature, he told 
his hearers: “Let us not forget that 
we are the Counter-Church (la 
Contre-Eglise); that we must de- 
stroy the influence of religion in 
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every form in which it presents it- 
self,” and he goes on to speak of the 
Church as “our terrible adversary, 
the Beast (La Béte) which is 
wounded to death, but which in the 
convulsions of its agony is gather- 
ing strength to make a last desper- 
ate attack.” 

This glorification of the French 
Revolution as the work of the Ma- 
sonic lodges is of quite common oc- 
currence in the continental organs 
of the Craft, and though some of 
their more sober writers question 
the fact on historic grounds, they 
rarely repudiate such an associa- 
tion with the Revolution in princi- 
ple. In a serious work which has 
been recently published by the Free- 
mason, Professor Gaston Martin, he 
takes up the position that Free- 
masonry initiated the Revolution 
but did not instigate it, a rather 
subtle distinction which still leaves 
plenty of foundation for our present 
argument. 

My contention is, in fact, that the 
activities of continental Masonry 
during the last 130 years have been 
in practice, and to a large extent 
even in their avowed purpose, in 
accord with the principles of the 
Revolution. Obviously I can attempt 
no methodical demonstration in this 
short paper to show that Masonry is 
responsible for the anti-religious 
legislation which has been so con- 
spicuous in republican France dur- 
ing the last half century. I cannot 
give proof in detail of the part 
which the lodges played in the Revo- 
olution in Portugal and its whole- 
sale confiscations, or in the forma- 
tion and development of the Young 
Turkey Party from 1867 to 1910 
with the incredibly barbarous mas- 
sacres of the latter year. It would 


be impossible, again, to analyse the 
influences 


which have brought 
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about the present atmosphere of 
unrest in Catholic Spain, not to 
speak of Mexico, South America, 
the Philippines, etc. But it is the 
boast of the Grand Orients that 
these things were the work of Ma- 
sonic agitation, just as they claim 
to have produced the French Revyo- 


lution. 
—The Month (London), November, 1926. 
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Tue Enp or a Fakir. 


Ir might seem a trifle late to 
speak of Tahra Bey, whose exploits, 
a few months ago, astounded both 
Paris and the provinces, and whose 
renown was extinguished in the 
police court because of the wretched 
business of a nocturnal row in a 
Montmartre cabaret. But along 
comes M. Paul Heuzé the indefati- 
gable nemesis of false spiritism, and 
writes a book, as clever and as lively 
as it is substantial, and gives us the 
result of his personal researches in 
fakirism. His conclusions, disas- 
trous for Tahra Bey, go far beyond 
that particular case. 

Tahra Bey who gave loudly ad- 
vertised exhibitions in the music 
halls of Paris and at fashionable 
beach resorts, announced himself 
as a Hindu fakir, a delegate from an 
Oriental Union of Psychics. In 
reality he was an Egyptian. India 
recognizes two sorts of fakirs. One 
sort are the ascetics, who practice 
mortification and contemplation. 
They are more or less identical with 
the Yogis, who produce ecstasy by 
methodical means. They never leave 
India, least of all to go on the stage. 

The others are disreputable, itin- 
erant, sleight-of-hand “artists” who 
make a living by showing the usual 
bag of tricks. Their cleverness is 
indisputable. With very simple 
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means, without apparatus, they 
achieve results that our European 
magicians can produce only with 
an accomplice. They are popularly 
supposed to have preternatural 
powers, to be wizards. 

M. Paul Heuzé formulates this 
principle: All that is done on the 
stage is sheer trickery, and this 
principle is important. On the one 
hand there are phenomena such as 
materialization, levitation, trans- 
porting objects; production of 
sounds, from simple raps, to musi- 
cal airs played on an invisible ac- 
cordion; apparitions, either of 
simple lights or of hands, or of the 
whole human body; in a word, 
everything that goes by the name of 
“objective metapsychism.” On the 
other hand are mental phenomena, 
such as thought transference, mind 
reading, reading through an opaque 
object, revelation of the life, past, 
present, and future of a subject 
whom one sees for the first time at 
the exhibition, in a word all “sub- 
jective metapsychism.” Whoever 
pretends to produce these phenom- 
ena, at a public seance, without 
fail, is a trickster. The magician 
does these things, of course, but 
with the help of clever legerdemain. 
The true magician does not claim 
any special psychical power. If, to 
fix the attention,—or to divert it, he 
declares that he is to make use of 
psychic force, at that moment he 
becomes a charlatan. 

Psychic force, vital power, even 
supposing the most favorable con- 
ditions, does not operate “on de- 
mand.” One may rest assured that 
there is no individual who can, at 
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will, draw upon his psychic power, 
at a given moment to produce one 
of these effects. As far as the pro- 
duction of material phenomena 
enumerated above is concerned, the 
means employed by magicians, are 
well known. If those who claim to 
produce them preternaturally are 
submitted to rigorously scientific 
tests, they produce nothing. So in 
no case, is there any room for an 
appeal to some unknown, or abnor- 
mal psychic power to account for 
these phenomena. 

Let us return to Tahra Bey. In 
the Journal de Magnétisme, for July- 
August, 1925, M. Henri Durville 
gave the result of an investigation 
he had made. The self. produced 
catalepsy of Tahra Bey is only a 
muscular contraction, without hyp- 
nosis. As for the “burial” of the 
fakir in a coffin, from which he 
emerges after a quarter of an hour, 
M. Durville writes, “It matters not 
that he could live in those condi- 
tions for a quarter of an hour, or a 
half hour, or an hour. With a little 
practice one might live two hours 
in that condition without serious in- 
convenience. 

The last word on all this was 
given by a judge in the Vile arron- 
dissement. A dissatisfied spectator 
haled Tahra Bey before the court 
for “professional incapacity.” The 
judge discharged the case with the 
remark that the spectator “should 
not forget the fact that the exhibi- 
tion was in no degree whatever a 
scientific demonstration.” That was 
a wise judge. 


—Lucren Rovre, in Etudes (Paris), Novem- 
ber 20, 1926. 








Editorial Comment. 


EARS ago when the science and 
practice of medicine were 
rather primitive in this country, cer- 
tain family doctors relied for their 
reputation largely upon a big black 
beard, and a gruff voice. Men of 
this type made an impression on 
their patients by grunting like bears. 
Their rough manners were sup- 
posed to indicate superior ability, 
just as, in another 
Bad Manners type, an occasional 
and Success. spree was held to be 
a sign of skill and 
knowledge. “I would rather have 
Doctor So-and-So drunk than any 
other doctor sober,” was the familiar 
expression; “he’s at his best when 
he has plenty of liquor in.” Or, in 
the other case, “He’s rough. He 
frightens the life out of you. But 
he’s a wonderful doctor.” Ah, 
those were the good old days, and 
those were the good old supersti- 
tions. Nowadays, generally, the 
physician who would try these 
crude methods, would be shown the 
door. People have come to under- 
stand that a man who has knowl- 
edge and skill, doesn’t need bad 
manners. 

But in the literary world, the old- 
fashioned method of brusqueness 
seems still to be in demand. Recently 
the Swedish Academy attempted to 
bestow the Nobel Prize upon Ber- 
nard Shaw. For their kindness they 
got a slap in the face. Shaw didn’t 
want the prize; wouldn’t take it. 
And he announced the refusal in his 
usual blatherskite way. When told 
that the Academy was rather per- 
plexed as to what to do with the 


money, he shouted: “I’m not worry- 
ing. Let them do that.” Asked if he 
agreed with Sinclair Lewis who re- 
cently refused the Pulitzer Prize, on 
the ground that prizes were bad for 
literature, Mr. Shaw snapped: “I 
don’t agree with anything!” He had 
never heard of the Pulitzer Prize, he 
said. But he admitted, “I believe | 
had heard of the Nobel Prize.” (Note 
the aloofness that betokens genius, 
It reminds you of your boyhood 
chum who, having become a “great 
man,” says, when he meets you, 
“Yes! Yes! Now let me see your 
name is ...?”) Shaw believes he 
had heard of the Nobel Prize. But 
“I certainly did not try for it.” He 
repeats, (“with a snarl,” says the 
Associated Press), “I didn’t try for 
it.” Of course not. A man of Shaw's 
super-eminence doesn’t try for any- 
thing. 

Now there are those who are im- 
pressed with this kind of a ruffian- 
ism, just as there are, perhaps, some 
simpletons who would like to have 
a drunken doctor operate on them. 
One of Shaw’s loyal admirers, an 
editorial writer in the New York 
Times, speaks of the master’s “in- 
curable whimsicality,” and explains: 
“if Shaw had been a sculptor, he 
would have given a mischievous tilt 
to the sitter’s nose, or a quizzical 
twist to his mustache. So it hap 
pens that it was impossible for him 
to deal with the offer of the Nobel 
prize, without cutting some kind of 
fantastic caper. All that his friends 
can say is that he is built that way.” 
Yes, we see. He is built that way. 
Built to be a boor. And his friends 
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are built to be boobs if they can call 
a gross insult “whimsicality.” And 
so long as the boobs “eat up” in- 
sults, Shaw may be relied upon to 

stuff them. He said, 


Come On some years ago, in a 
Over, Mr. letter to Frank Har- 
Shaw. ris. “Of course, I 


am a ruffian. But I 
am only ruffianly nor-nor-west. 
Though it be ruffianism yet there is 
method in it.” Precisely. It keeps 
his name before the public. An- 
other of our newspapers, the New 
York World, explains, in an edi- 
torial, that Shaw doesn’t need the 
advertising; that his desire nowa- 
days is to run away from advertis- 
ing. Yes! Just as you have doubt- 
less noticed that Wrigley has 
stopped advertising his chewing 
gum, and Camel cigarettes are no 
longer noticed on the billboards. 
When the advertisers have built up 
a big publicity, they cease to ad- 
vertise. Do they? Ask any man 
who sells advertising, and he will 
tell you that business built up with 
advertising must be maintained 
with advertising. Shaw pretends to 
have only contempt and disdain for 
America. But he really ought to 
come over here. He would be at 
home amongst our world-renowned 
advertisers and he could teach them 
a few tricks. 


-— 
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re, HAYNES HOLMES, minister 
of an ultra-liberal church in New 
York, blames Bishop Lawrence of 
Massachusetts for being happy! 
Truly it is hard to please the radi- 
cals. Sometimes they damn all 





Christians as Puritans. They allege, 
with the pagan Swinburne, that we 
have taken the joy out of life. We 
are dour, glum, dyspeptic. We have 
We take life 


no sense of humor. 
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too seriously. We have made reli- 
gion unlovely. With our assistance, 
the “glooms” have banished the 
“joys.” But when a venerable Epis- 
copalian Bishop writes a book of 
Memories of a Happy Life, Dr. 
Holmes is scandalized, and reproves 
the Bishop for his shameful confes- 
sion of happiness. 

Perhaps it should be explained 
that Dr. Holmes, ostensibly a Chris- 
tian preacher, is in reality a kind 
of Wells-Shaw-Bergson agnostic. 
He conducts what he calls a “Com- 
munity Church.” His doctrine is a 
composite of ancient 
and modern pagan- A Sin to be 
ism, with a tinge of Happy? 
Christianity, and a 
liberal admixture of “science.” With 
Wells, for example, he believes in 
a “struggling God,” a God who is 
not omnipotent, but is doing the 
best He can. “God,” he says in a 
recent book, “has wrestled with His 
world and is still wrestling. God 
and His world have evolved together 
and are still evolving in a mutual 
process of creation. God is not the 
source of evolution, or even the 
guide of evolution. He is evolution.” 
Let that sample of curious theology 
suffice as an orientation. The rest 
may be surmised. 

But with Dr. Holmes, theology is 
less important than sociology. It 
is his social creed that really makes 
his religion. He is the friend of so- 
cialists, radicals, communists. 

Now we can understand better 
why he thinks a Christian bishop 
ought not to be happy. Bishop 
Lawrence, he says, was “born to 
the purple, raised to the lawn, heir 
of wealth, culture, social standing, 
dowered with physical health, per- 
sonal charm, a good mind; success- 
ful as the world counts success, 
companion of the great and power- 
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ful. He has moved easily among 
politicians, millionaires, and kings 
. +++ What wonder that he confesses 
he has ‘been blessed beyond meas- 
ure.’” 

But Dr. Holmes asks, “What right 
has any religious leader to be on 
the whole so contented with things 
as they are?” Obviously he thinks 
a clergyman should be, as he is, an 
agitator, a restless, dissatisfied ex- 
perimenter. Indeed, his favorite 
philosopher, Wells, has called God 
“The Old Experimenter.” Holmes 
would have all men made in the im- 
age of that God. Besides, as we have 
seen, God is always “wrestling.” So 
a bishop, above all men should be a 
wrestler. To be content with things 
as they are would be to sin against 
evolution, that is, against God. 


T is clear that Dr. Holmes, in spite 
of his bad theology and equally 
bad sociology, has a glimpse of an 
important truth. It is indeed a scan- 
dal if a priest or a minister, is too 
comfortable. It is a sin if he be so 
content with the company of the 
wealthy and the powerful that he is 
out of touch with the poor and the 
weak. It is not well for him to be 
complacent with the world, espe- 
cially if his “lines be cast in pleas- 
ant places.” 

However, it seems, a trifle unfair 
to deduce from a volume of “mem- 
ories of a happy life,” that the 
author has had no deep sorrows, 
and no divine discontent with the 
constitution of society. Memoirs 
need not be soul- 
revelations. They are 
admittedly sketchy. 
They do not profess 
to be a complete autobiography, still 
Jess a general confession or a mani- 
festation of conscience. Further- 


Must One 
Tell All? 


more, it is the New England manner 
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to be reticent about one’s deeper 
feelings. As for exposing the secrets 
of the soul, it simply isn’t done, by 
men like Bishop Lawrence. They 
do not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves for daws to peck at. Merci- 
fully, they spare the public the his- 
tory of their woes. So it is doubt- 
less, with Bishop Lawrence: like all 
thinking men he has had his prob- 
lems, his disappointments, his sor- 
rows, and his discontent. But he 
has felt no compulsion to speak of 
such things when writing a book of 
memories. 


UT Dr. Holmes will not let him 
off so easily. He insists: “There 
have been great labor troubles in 
the Bishop’s day—one unforgettable 
strike in his own feudal barony 
(Lawrence, Massachusetts) but bar- 
ring a few casual lines, they are not 
mentioned. There have been vast 
political struggles for larger free- 
dom and freer life for the people, 
but they do not intrude upon his 
world. There have been three wars 
—and they are received as natural, 
even glorious events, and valorously 
supported. Not since the fall of 
Rome, has there been such a rock- 
ing of the social fabric, such a chal- 
lenge to civilization as in this age, 
—yet one feels scarce a tremor in 
this narrative.” 

“In this narrative.” But perhaps 
the Bishop could write another, in 
which all these things would ap- 
pear. Dr. Holmes apparently makes 
the mistake of a good many other 
book-reviewers. He reviews the 
book that has not been written, 
rather than the book that is under 
his eyes. Later on (much later let 
us hope) we may have a “Life and 
Times of Bishop Lawrence.” It will 
be time enough then, to upbraid the 
Bishop if it appears that he has been 
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indifferent to all these epoch-mak- 
ing events; and hardened against 
all social evolution. Meanwhile I 
prefer to think that in his quiet and 
(relatively) happy life he has done 
more good than if he had been an 
agitator, a revolutionist, and a com- 
munist like John Haynes Holmes. 


-— 
— 





T must be obvious, to all readers 
of books or periodicals or news- 
papers, that paganism has never 
been “stamped out.” Students of 
history will recall that for many 
centuries after Constantine, though 
paganism as an official system was 
gone (except under Julian the Apos- 
tate), pagan ideas survived vigor- 
ously for centuries. Indeed they 
have never died. To-day we have a 
particularly bold assertion of prac- 
tically every element of paganism. 
Indecency in dress is pagan. Inde- 
cent theatrical entertainment is 
pagan. So is birth control. So are 
a hundred other features of con- 
temporary civilization. Now here 
comes H. L. Mencken, the champion 
pagan of them all, praising the 
pagan practice of suicide. George 
Sterling, the poet, killed himself in 
San Francisco, last month. Menc- 
ken, an intimate friend of Sterling, 
happened to be there, and wrote an 
appreciation of Sterling for the 
press. The San Francisco Exam- 
iner quotes him as saying: “It was 
almost the ideal finish . . . He had 
come to his time and he knew it. 
Like any other great poet, he must 
have thought long about suicide as 
the best means to end things when 
the time should come. At the proper 
moment, he merely adhered to his 
theories. It was the best way out. 
A good life—and a good death.” 
Comment upon this ethics is su- 
perfluous. But all who have read 
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philosophy will recognize it as Stoic 
paganism. The nonchalant way, 
however, in which a beneficiary of 
Christian civilization, like Mencken, 
ignores Christian 

principles, and the In Praise 
matter-of-fact wayin of Suicide. 
which a daily news- 

paper publishes the hideous pagan- 
ism, without note or comment or 
apology, ought to be an eye-opener 
to those complacent Christians, who 
say “pooh-pooh” when we “alarm- 
ists” try from time to time to in- 
form them that we are now sur- 
rounded by pagans, and by pagan 
ideas, pagan morals, pagan ethics. 


| SAY that praise of suicide is 
pagan. And “pagan” is some- 
times supposed to be synonymous 
with “natural.” But neither sui- 
cide nor the praise of suicide is 
natural. Love of life, and the in- 
stinct for self-preservation are the 
first principles of nature. But, para- 
doxically, when a man professes to 
follow nature, he frequently is led 
to sins against nature. Witness the 
libertine. His motto is, “sequere 
naturam.” Follow nature. But he 
ends by doing such things as would 
shame a gorilla, or any decent beast. 
As with morals, so with ethics 
(which is the philosophy of morals). 
A man rejects the “supernatural.” 
He considers the supernatural some- 
thing foisted upon nature, and con- 
trary to it. He says he wants no 
revelation from heaven to tell him 
how to live. He repudiates Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps he takes up in its 
place, Bohemianism, as poor Ster- 
ling did. In Bohemianism he pro- 
fesses sequere naturam. But if he 
“goes all the way” with his pagan 
ethics, he ends with an act that is a 
horrible crime against nature. The 
pagan friends who survive him then 
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profess that his end was beautiful. 

It may be that they make that ges- 

ture to reassure themselves, or to 

get in one more insult to Christian- 

ity. The ultima thule of immoral- 

ity is generally said to be “calling 

good evil, and evil good.” But is it 

not “beyond the beyond” to call the 

unnatural natural? 


UST how far will pagan ethics 
lead aman? A dinner had been 
planned, and Mencken with some 
others went to get Sterling. But 
Sterling would not let them in. 
“It’s no use,” said Mencken, “he has 
locked himself in. He was up yes- 
terday, but from the look on his 
face, I am afraid we 
shan’t see him much 
longer.” So the good 
dear intimate friends 
go away, and Sterling commits sui- 
cide. Perhaps this too, is pagan 
ethics: if your friend plans to kill 
himself, don’t interrupt him. Again 
and again, it seems, Sterling had 
spoken of suicide, as “the only way 
out for poets.” Another friend, 
Gouverneur Morris says, “He used 
to tell how his wife had committed 
suicide. His was purely an artistic 
reaction to the thought of suicide. 
He thought of it as many intelligent 
men think of it, as an expedient 
that some day might usefully be 
employed.” 

Apparently many members of the 
Bohemian Club knew what was to 
be expected if George Sterling went 
to his room, sick and despondent. 
So, they go to his door and knock. 
They turn away and leave him to 
his fate. This, apparently, is the 
last refinement of pagan politeness. 


Pagan 
Politeness. 


HAVE used the phrase “ultima 


thule of paganism.” But it is 
hard to assign a limit to the 
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thoughts or the actions of these neo. 
pagans. For example, here is an- 
other of them, Anthony M. Ludo- 
vici, who has written a little book 
called Lysistrata, or The Future of 
Woman. Ludovici is _ furiously 
anti-feminist. He fears that when 
women have gone some little dis- 
tance further in their emancipation, 
they will actually re- 
sort to wholesale These Gory 
slaughter of the Women! 
men! I realize that 
I dare not make that insane state- 
ment without giving chapter and 
verse. So here it is, beginning on 
page 85, of Lysistrata, published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York, Third Printing, March, 1926: 
“Feminism will reach its zenith... 
Men will be frankly regarded as 
quite superfluous . . . a few of the 
leading women will perceive with 
apocalyptic clarity not only that the 
superfluity of men has become a 
burden on the community, and a 
menace to the food of the children, 
but also that the reduction of their 
numbers to the barest minimum 
. » would be a twofold boon... 
The legislature will support the pop- 
ular fury and proceed to a system- 
atic slaughter of males.” He esti- 
mates that the “essential minimum” 
of males will be about five to every 
one thousand women. “The legis- 
lature will establish laws to guaran- 
tee that this minimum should not 
be surpassed, and in consequence, 
it will become a mere matter of 
routine to proceed to an annual 
slaughter of males.” 


S Ludovici spoofing? He is in 
deadly earnest. I think I can 
assure the reader that neither Irvin 
Cobb nor Will Rogers has had any- 
thing to do with the editing or the 
publishing of the book. The firm 
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that presents this precious volume 
to the public is not addicted to prac- 
tical jokes. And they exhibit 
proudly on the jacket of this book 
a commendation of the series, of 
which it is a unit, from the Presby- 
terian Advance: “Thought-compel- 
ling books, giving the ordinary 
reader a chance to know the cream 
of the thought of men who face and 
discuss the big questions of human 
progress”! So much to satisfy the 
skeptic who might think the book 
a hoax. Now let us hurry on to the 
créme de la créme of the thought 
of this man who “faces the big 
question,’—how may we avert the 
impending calamity, the systemat- 
ic slaughter of the males? 

His plan is to kill off the super- 
fluous members of the human race 
(male or female) not at maturity, 
not in the womb, but in the cradle. 
How often have Christian moralists 
explained that an unborn child is a 
human being, and that to take the 
life that exists in the womb is the 
equivalent of strangling a babe af- 
ter birth. Ludovici sees that there 
is no essential difference between 
these two actions. But unlike the 
half-baked pagans, he considers 
that the second action is no more 
criminal than the first. In fact he 

is so sure that mur- 


A “Modest der is no crime that 
Proposal,” d he doesn’t even con- 
la Swift. descend to advert to 


the question. He 
merely goes ahead and exploits his 
plan, without a hint of apology. 
And such a plan! 

Birth control he finds unsatisfac- 
tory. It “sacrifices the adults.” 
Therefore “the tendency will be in 
a society whose principle is to sac- 
rifice the less to the greater, to pro- 
ceed to some kind of controlled and 
legalized infanticide ...” ‘“Abnor- 
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mal, crippled, defective, incurable, 
and undesirable people” (note that 
sweeping word, “undesirable’’) 
“will no longer be allowed to grow 
up... The gradual elimination of 
the undesirable dregs of humanity” 
(on another page he varies the 
phrase to “the elimination of the 
bungled and the botched”) “will 
clear the air.” Others of his ilk— 
extreme eugenists—have written 
along the same line, but have balked 
when it came to an outspoken advo- 
cacy of infanticide. Albert E. Wig- 
gam, for example, in his popular 
New Decalogue of Science, walked 
right up to that line, and then 
backed away from it. Ludovici, 
logically enough, calls such squeam- 
ishness a “Puritanical funk.” 


E has a high and holy indigna- 

tion against the virtue of mercy; 
he inveighs against the sentimental 
and costly custom of building and 
maintaining hospitals, insane asy- 
lums, old folks’ homes, and the like. 
He says, “Everything that is best 
in the nation ... is being penalized 
and sacrificed for the sake of the 
defective, the lunatic, the crippled, 
the incurable, the half-witted and 
the blind. This must go. Its dis- 
appearance will clear the air.” (He 
is bound he will “clear the air.” 
One would think he would be satis- 
fied with clearing the earth.) “So 
long,” he adds, “as one sound fam- 
ily in England continues to be pe- 
nalized even to the extent of only 
sixpence a year in order to support 
humanity’s wreckage and rubbish, 
we shall continue to be sacrificing 
the greater to the less... It is no- 
ble and virtuous to sacrifice the less 
for the greater, the rubbish for the 
precious.” (The italics are Mr. Lu- 
dovici’s.) 


So there you are. Perhaps when 
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you commenced to sip this cream 
of the thought of a man who faces 
and discusses the big 
questions of human 
progress, you still, 
being influenced by 
a lingering regard for Christian tra- 
dition, felt that there might perhaps 
be something morally reprehensible 
in this program of butchery. But 
of course you now agree that it is 
“noble” and “virtuous” to strangle 
infants, to burn down orphan asy- 
lums, and hospitals—after first tak- 
ing good care to prevent the in- 
mates from escaping. 

Since we have now gone all the 
way back to paganism it might be 
a happy thought to reéstablish the 
pagan sports, such as they had in 
the Coliseum at Rome, and in 


Murder as 
a Virtue. 


other amphitheaters throughout the 
Greco-Roman world in the golden 
age of paganism. But, instead of 
gladiatorial combats, or the burn- 


ing of human beings as torches (per- 
haps, in addition to these games) 
why couldn’t we invite the populace 
to the burning of a hospital? We 
could have the militia drawn up in 
a square about the building, with 
rifles and machine guns and hand 
grenades. Then when the “botched 
and bungled” limp and shriek and 
try to make their way out of the 
flames, shoot them down. What 
prime sport that would be. Butch- 
ering gladiators to make a Roman 
holiday would be tame in compari- 
son. Nero never thought of this, 
but we have gone a long way from 
Nero to Ludovici. 


HIS consistent and courageous 
Eugenist has not yet exhausted 
the resources of his fertile intellect. 
He now faces the problem of the 
superfluous female. He presumes, 
of course, that his little scheme of 
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infanticide and murder of the 
“botched and bungled” will be ac. 
cepted by the women as an alterna- 
tive to the “systematic slaughter of 
the males.” But again the question 
arises: what shall be done for the 
excess females? He opines that war 
will continue, and therefore, there 
will still be more women than men 
in the population of his neo-pagan 
perfect state. He solves the prob- 
lem neatly: concubinage. But it 
will be an honorable concubinage, 
like that of the hetairai in Athens 
in the days of Pericles and Aspasia. 
Hear him: “Concubinage will be 
tolerated .. . but instead of its be- 
ing a concubinage like that of to 
day which is hidden, secret, sterile, 
condemned .. . it 

will be open, tolerat- The Golden 
ed, recognized, and Age of Pagan 
fruitful, just as it Morals Once 
has been in the best Again. 
civilization of the 

past. Concubines will be legally 
recognized; they will have their so- 
cial status and they will be pro- 
tected by public opinion and the 
law.” 

The idea of concubinage (involv- 
ing the harem) seems to suggest to 
his mind a kind of Mohammedan 
heaven. For he concludes his inno- 
cent little treatise with this elo- 
quent anticipation of the future— 
here and hereafter. “We shall have 
greater arts and greater religions, 
deeper thoughts and a_ mightier 
grasp of reality; because having 
mastered our bodies and solved 
once more the secret of their har- 
monious working, we shall no 
longer be in the difficult dilemma 
of mortals who, with neglected and 
badly functioning physiques try to 
anticipate here on earth the pas 
times and pursuits of the immortal 
world.” Apparently, in the immor- 
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tal world, a fine physique is a de- 
sideratum, or a necessity, for celes- 
tial pastimes and pursuits. This 
ought to bring the Turks to the sup- 
port of the Ludovician reconstruc- 
tion of society. 


ET it not be imagined that Ludo- 

vici stands alone in these va- 
garies of the pagan imagination. 
There is much of the same vicious 
nonsense in H. G. Wells’s stories, 
“Men Like Gods,” “The Dream,” 
and others. And Bernard Shaw 
again and again recommends polyg- 
amy, which after all is only another 
form of concubinage. And Norman 
Haire (who must be an important 
fellow in England, if a prolonged 
account of his degrees, honors, posi- 
tions, and achievements, in Who’s 
Who, indicates importance) writes 
an introduction to Ludovici’s book, 
and agrees with him, “Some modi- 


fication of our present marriage ar- 
rangement is inevitable, and con- 
cubinage seems quite a probable 


solution. Sooner or later we must 
drop the pretense that men are 
monogamous. It would be better 
to allow every wom- 
an to have half a 
husband ... than to 
give half the women 
a whole husband 
and the others no share in a hus- 
band at all.” That penultimate sen- 
tence, “we must drop the pretense 
that man is monogamous,” is prac- 
tically verbatim from Shaw. With 
the one that precedes it, it gives 
away the whole case. “Some modifi- 
cation of the present marriage ar- 
rangement is inevitable.” The cat is 
out of the bag. These eugenists, and 
the men and women to whom they 
cater, are sexually restless. The ab- 
original human custom of monog- 
amy, one man one wife, does not 


Half a Hus- 
band Better 
Than None? 
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satisfy them. So they go about 
heaven and earth to concoct “scien- 
tific’ schemes to permit a man to 
roam at will among the “superflu- 
ous females.” 


UDOVICI has, however, one sug- 
gestion that is so utterly ab- 
horrent that I marvel it passed the 
professional readers for E. P. Dut- 
ton. It is such an incredibly hid- 
eous suggestion that I hesitate to 
transcribe it. But if you don’t read 
this, you still don’t know how far 
these mad pagans will go. He 
shares with J. B. Haldane (who 
wrote a previous volume in the 
same series), a curious belief in the 
possibility of human “ectogenesis” 
or extra-corporal gestation. To give 
an appearance of science to his re- 
pulsive notion, he speaks of Alexis 
Carrel, Ebleing, and Fische, all of 
whom, he says, “are working with 
success on the transplantation of 
anatomical structures from one liv- 
ing organism to another.” So, he 
reasons: “A means will be discov- 
ered by which the fertilized ovum 
will be matured out- 
side the female body 
. it will be trans- 
ferred to the uterus 
of a cow or an ass and left to ma- 
ture as a parasite on the ani- 
mal’s tissues.” This is the thing 
he anticipates, and apparently as an 
alternative to this lunacy, he takes 
refuge in the suggestion of infanti- 
cide and concubinage. 


A Hideous 
Idea. 


AM aware, of course, that many, 

if not all readers of this shock- 
ingly frank exposure of paganism 
will be inclined to exclaim: “The 
book is only a pathological curios- 
ity: an ethical monstrosity.” Yes, 
perhaps, but if you will kindly look 
up Ludovici, or,—better still,—look 
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up Norman Haire (who writes to 
Ludovici, in the Foreword, “in 
speaking of the unfit, of infanticide 
and concubinage, your frankness is 
splendid”) you will 
see what opportuni- 
ties such a man has 
to put his theories 
into practice. He is an Honorary 
Medical Officer of the Saffron Hill 
Maternity Center, and Factory Girls’ 
Country Holiday Fund, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Medicine 
(Member of the Obstetrical and 
Psychological sections), Member of 
the British Society for the Study of 
Sex Psychology, and of the Eugenics 
Education Society. He was former- 
ly Resident Medical Officer of the 
Hospital for Sick Children at Bris- 
bane, and Chief of the Royal Hos- 
pital for Women, Sydney. He took 
an active part in the Birth Control 
Movement, and was a founder of 
the first British Welfare Center to 
give contraceptive advice to its pa- 
tients. He is author of The Tech- 
nique of Contraception, and trans- 
lator of Rutgers’ The Sexual Life. 
And so on and so forth. Therefore, 
not every one of these pagans is a 
mere “literary fellow,” or a doc- 
trinaire. Let us make all necessary 
discounts in estimating the impor- 
tance of Ludovici’s Lysistrata. But 
we may well thank him for reveal- 
ing to us the ultimate aim of the 
eugenists. When Darwin was 
asked whether his doctrine of the 
“Survival of the Fittest” would not 
point to the advisability of getting 
rid of the unfit, he admitted that he 
lacked the courage to follow his the- 
ory to its logical conclusion. But 
Darwin and all his followers have 
seen what that conclusion must be. 
It remained for Ludovici to write 
recklessly what all have been think- 
ing. At any rate, the veil is off, 


Opportunities 
for Evil. 
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and we Christians can see what pa- 
ganism involves. 


UST one remark more. We may 

imagine that “civilization” would 
never tolerate such atrocities as Lu- 
dovici contemplates. But he has re- 
minded us, with truth, that the 
“greatest” civilization, by which he 
means the Greco-Roman, practiced 
what he now preaches. Chinese 
paganism does the same. Let us 
suffer no illusions. Paganism, Ori- 
ental, Greco-Roman, English or 
American, is all alike. 


-— 
— 


ECENTLY the “liberal” journals 
and newspapers displayed their 
usual indignation when Uncle Sam 
refused to permit the Russian So- 
viet Ambassador to Mexico, Madame 
Kollontay, to land in New York and 
travel through the United States. 
The Associated Press described the 
lady as “a quiet-voiced, mild-man- 
nered woman whose professed hope 
is to strengthen the friendly rela- 
tions between Russia and Mexico, 
and who disavows the slightest in- 
tention of attempting activities [sic] 
in the United States.” She “gave 
the appearance of any stylish wom- 
an, equally at home in the drawing 
room or business office.” She 
“laughed heartily” at the rumor 
that she had sixty trunks of the lat- 
est Paris growns, but she admitted 
that her library consists of “a wide 
range of general lit- 
erature in half a 
dozen languages.” 
The Associated Press 
shrewdly leaves the 
reader to draw the obvious con 
clusion; if the Soviet Ambassador 
is a lady and a scholar, why do we 
debar her from the country? 
It happens (accidentally 10 





A Lady and 
a Scholar but 
a Bolshevik. 
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doubt) that the Associated Press 
does not, in that news item, tell us 
about the lady’s views. It does not 
even give us much of an idea of 
what is in her library of books, 
“largely philosophical.” 

But the writer of a special article 
in the Sunday Times for December 
jth, Alexander I. Nazaroff, tells us 
that one of Madame Kollontay’s 
theories is that “the family should 
be abolished by a special and un- 
equivocal decree.” In this she 
agrees with that party in the Mos- 
cow Government which considers 
the recent extremely radical decrees 
about marriage not radical enough. 
The younger elements of the Com- 
munist party, says Mr. Nazaroff, 
speak of the family as “that obso- 
lete institution which real Commu- 
nists should fight to their last 
breath.” 

It will be remembered that one of 


the decrees of the new code gives 
protection to “unregistered,” that is 


to common law marriages. Com- 
rades Soltz and Vassiliev-Yughin 
declare that “the legalization of un- 
registered marriages will be respon- 
sible for the fact that many men 
will have three, four or more wives, 
and that then the new code will 
legalize the practice of polygamy 
and polyandry.” Yet this is the code 
that is considered reactionary and 
bourgeois by the stylish lady, who 
travels with a big library of books 
in six languages. 

Senor Calles probably won’t read 
the lady’s books, but he wiil share 
her views. At least he goes part 
way with her. Perhaps she will 
give him further education in Bol- 
shevism. The two will understand 
each other. He wants to abolish the 
Church. She wants to abolish the 
family. He will get around to that 
by and by. Meanwhile we Amer- 
icans, of the older school, will try 
to reconcile ourselves to the absence 
of the Soviet lady from our midst. 








Recent Events. 


MARLBOROUGH-VANDERBILT 
ANNULMENT. 


Tue Diocesan Matrimonial Court 
of Southwark, England, declared 
the marriage of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the former Consuelo 
Vanderbilt null and void from the 
beginning, in a decision rendered 
last February. The Tribunal of the 
Rota in Rome later confirmed this 
decision, but news of the case be- 
came public only in November. 

The Duke of Marlborough and 
Miss Vanderbilt were Episcopalians, 
and were married in St. Thomas’ 
Episcopal Church, New York, No- 
vember 6, 1895. After having two 


children they separated in 1905. In 
1920 the Duchess obtained a civil 
divorce in England, and a year later 
was married to Lt.-Col. Jacques 
Balsan, a retired French officer, the 
ceremony being performed accord- 
ing to the rite of the Church of Eng- 


land. Col. Balsan was baptized a 
Catholic, and by this attempted 
marriage was excommunicated from 
the Catholic Church. A decision on 
the first marriage was sought from 
Catholic Courts in order that this 
second marriage might be validated 
if possible. The plea was that Miss 
Vanderbilt had not given the neces- 
sary free consent to her marriage to 
the Duke. 

Marriage is a contract and a sac- 
rament. The parties to any mar- 
riage must give mutual consent to 
the essential terms of the matri- 
monial contract, and this consent 
must be free, and true, and deliber- 
ate. The evidence laid before the 


Rota proved conclusively that Miss 
Vanderbilt did not give this kind of 
consent to the marriage. Briefly, 
the facts submitted to the Tribunal 
showed clearly that she had been 
forced into the marriage quite 
against her will. In 1895, the year 
of the marriage, Consuelo Vander- 
bilt was seventeen years old. The 
Duke of Marlborough was a guest ai 
the Newport summer home of the 
Vanderbilts, and during his two 
weeks’ visit, the marriage was ar- 
ranged. The evidence given by the 
former Miss Vanderbilt under oath, 
and reported verbatim, at least in 
part, in the newspapers, proves con- 
clusively that very unjust pressure 
was brought to bear upon her to 
compel her to agree to her mother’s 
wishes. The Duke himself testified 
that his bride came very late to the 
wedding and appeared much trou- 
bled. Only about twenty days after 
the wedding she told him she had 
married him only because forced to 
do so by her mother, and that in so 
doing she had betrayed the love of 
another man. 

The mother, who is now Mrs. 0. 
H. P. Belmont, admitted that she 
had forced her daughter into the 
marriage. She had arranged the 
whole thing and announced the en- 
gagement without her daughter's 
consent; she even placed a guard 
outside the girl’s room to prevent 
her running away before the wed- 
ding. Two aunts of the former Miss 
Vanderbilt testified at the hearings, 
that from their personal knowledge 
of the events they were certain their 
sister had used not merely persua 
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sion but absolute coercion to bring 
about the desired marriage. 

On the evidence submitted, there- 
fore, the Tribunal of the Rota, 
unanimously decided to uphold the 
sentence of the Diocesan Court of 
Southwark, declaring the marriage 
annulled on the grounds of “vio- 
lence and intimidation.” The judg- 
ment is written in Latin, except 
actual quotations of the evidence of 
the witnesses, which are in French. 
It covers about nine typewritten 
pages, and bears a stamp acknow- 
ledging receipt of 5,000 lire, or 
something less than $150.00 paid to 
the Rota for the expenses of the 
trial. This little note of expense 
would seem sufficient to disprove 
the charge that only the very wealthy 
can secure a favorable decision 
from Catholic courts. In fact there 
were many wild charges by non- 
Catholic bishops and ministers, as 


well as rumors reported in various 
newspapers, after the decision on 
this case became known, which a 
simple knowledge of the facts easily 


obtainable, completely corrected. 
The whole episode should make the 
wary hesitate to jump to conclu- 
sions about dispatches from the Vat- 
ican, until the truth is known and 
the facts made clear by competent 
authority. 


<i 
—> 





PastoRAL LETTER OF THE CATHOLIC 
EPISCOPATE. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Catholic bishops in Washington last 
September a committee was ap- 
pointed to write a Catholic state- 
ment of the religious controversy 
waging in Mexico. His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes of New York was 
famed head of the committee, 
whose other members were Arch- 
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bishop Glennon of St. Louis, Arch- 
bishop Dowling of St. Paul, Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland, and Bishop 
Kelley of Oklahoma. The Pastoral 
is dated December 12, 1926, the 
Feast of Our Lady of Guadalupe, 
the patronal feast of Mexico. 

In the introduction, the Pastoral 
states that the Hierarchy speak as 
Americans as well as Catholics, in 
the interests of both Church and 
State, and that they will considev 
the Mexican Government in the 
light of American and Christian 
principles. This is a legitimate way 
of approach because the Mexican 
Government has presented its case 
for judgment before the American 
people by an organized propaganda. 

Part I. of the Pastoral treats of 
the fundamental concept of liberty 
and points out that no American 
can accept the Mexican theory of 
Government as being in accord with 
fundamental justice, without re- 
pudiating his own traditions and 
ideals. Liberty of conscience is one 
of the essentials of Christianity, as 
set forth by Pope Leo XIII., and 
Mexico is making war upon this es- 
sential. The anti-religious laws of 
the country date from 1857, yet no 
Government until now has ever at- 
tempted to give them full effect. 
These laws were reaffirmed and 
made even more drastic in the Con- 
stitution of 1917, yet President Car- 
ranza suggested changing the clauses 
affecting religion, and President 
Obregon never attempted to enforce 
all of them. These facts show how 
far removed these laws are from 
justice and from the approval of 
the people of Mexico. Man has 
certain natural and _ inalienable 
rights, continues the Pastoral, and 
the protection of these is essential 
to the very notion of a Constitution 
and a Government, else they both 
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become engines of tyranny; the 
Catholic Church has constantly up- 
held this true concept of the State. 
The sanctuary of the soul and of 
conscience the State cannot invade. 
Mexico is attempting to destroy re- 
ligion, as is evident from the many 
citations from its Constitution in 
the Pastoral. 

Part II. deals with several of the 
controverted points in the Mexican 
situation. It rehearses what the 
Church has actually done for the 
country, removing false notions by 
the statement of historic facts. Of 
special value is the recital of what 
Catholic education has accom- 
plished for the Indians, and the 
record of colleges and scientific es- 
tablishments many of which were 
destroyed in the revolutions of the 
last century. To Mexico, as the 
Pastoral notes, goes the glory of the 
first book, the first printing-press, 
the first school, the first college, and 
the first university in the New 
World, and to Mexico’s Catholic 
missionaries should go her gratitude 
for these distinctions. The charges 
of the great wealth of the Church 
have been grossly exaggerated. This 
so-called wealth was chiefly in the 
endowments of Mexican education 
and works of social welfare. Three 
American universities alone have 
greater endowments than all the 
educational and charitable institu- 
tions under the Religious Orders of 
Mexico. One Protestant denomina- 
tion, and that not the largest in the 
United States (the Baptist), has far 
more invested funds than the Cath- 
olic Church possessed at the period 
of her greatest prosperity in Mexico. 
This particular denomination was 
selected for the comparison because 
its members in 1916 about equaled 
the total Mexican population in 
1810. 


Other calumnies about the rela- 
tion of the Church to the poor are 
ably answered by showing clearly 
how the Church cared for the poor 
and fostered a definite plan of social 
action from the very earliest times, 
The charge that the Church has in- 
terfered in politics has been be- 
lieved without asking for the proof; 
there is no proof. Neither has there 
been any union of Church and State 
since 1857, though the impression 
is abroad that only now is the Calles 
Government bringing about that 
American ideal. Slanders against 
the clergy are answered, and finally 
the Bishops make plain that their 
Pastoral is not an appeal for Ameri- 
can intervention, or for Catholics to 
take up arms against the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, but simply a state- 
ment of the facts of the case. “Our 
duty is done,” says the Pastoral, 
“when, by telling the story, defend- 
ing the truth and emphasizing the 
principles, we sound a warning to 
Christian civilization that its foun- 
dations are again being attacked 
and undermined. For the rest, God 
will bring His will to pass in His 
own good time and in His own good 
way.” 


"™ 
— 





“THE FRIENDS OF BROWNSON.” 


Last year marked the fiftieth an- 


niversary of the death of Dr. 
Orestes A. Brownson, the great 
American philosopher, and one of 
the most famous converts to the 
Catholic Church in the last century. 
An organization was recently started 
in Chicago called “The Friends of 
Brownson,” whose aim it is to carry 
on the work which Dr. Brownson so 
ably fostered in his day, namely, the 
exposition and defense of truth. 
The society has in mind the repub- 
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lication of Brownson’s writings, 
either in whole or in part. Its or- 
ganizers believe. that the associa- 
tion will provide intelligent Cath- 
olic laymen with an opportunity to 
exchange ideas for mutual advan- 
tage, and to learn the truth on all 
matters of current interest in the 
intellectual fields of human en- 
deavor. The first meeting of “The 
Friends of Brownson” was held on 
November 16th in Chicago and sev- 
eral hundred persons were present. 


~~ 
> 





Cuurcu Unity OCTAVE. 


Every year the observance of the 
Church Unity Octave becomes more 
widespread throughout the Chris- 
tian world. January 18th-25th, that 
is, from the Feast of the Chair of St. 
Peter in Rome, to the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul, is the period 
of the Octave, when Catholics are 
urged to pray earnestly for the re- 
turn of dissident churches to the 
center of Catholic unity. The move- 
ment was inaugurated in this coun- 
try some years ago by the Very Rev. 
Paul James Francis, S.A., Minister 
General of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. By a Papal Brief, Pope Bene- 
dict XV. extended its observance to 
the universal Church. 


-— 
— 





PauL CLAUDEL, AMBASSADOR, 


THE new French Ambassador to 
the United States is Paul Louis 
Charles Claudel, poet and dramatist, 
as well as diplomat. Claudel was 
born in 1868, and after taking his 
degree in law, entered the diplo- 
matic service at the age of twenty- 
four. His first post was in the Con- 
sul’s office in New York. Ever since 
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he has occupied places of increas- 
ing importance in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, in the Orient and in Europe 
and South America, coming to this 
country now from the Ambassador- 
ship to Tokio. Claudel is a Com- 
mander in the Legion of Honor, and 
has been awarded the Grand Cordon 
Daneborg by Denmark, and the 
Grand Cordon of the Imperial Order 
of the Rising Sun by Japan. He is 
married and has five children. 
Although Paul Claudel has spent 
practically his whole life in the 
diplomatic service, it is as a man of 
letters that he is best known both in 
his own country and throughout the 
world at large. He is intensely 
Catholic and much of his poetry is 
saturated with mysticism. His Corna 
Benignitatis Anno Dei, contains 
some fifty or sixty poetic prayers, 
hymns, and songs, including poems 
on each of the Stations of the Cross. 
Claudel’s play, The Tidings Brought 
to Mary, is perhaps his best known 
work in this country, for it was 
translated into English and pub- 
lished by the Yale Press and pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild in 1922. 
A writer in a recent issue of the 
Sunday New York Times, says of 
Claudel’s style, that “he is as much 
an innovator in his poetry as was 
Debussy in music; his use of modes, 
his choice of material, his tones and 
assonances, have been those of a 
deliberate experimentalist.” There 
have been articles upon him in 
THe Catuoitic Wort, notably, 
“The Art of Paul Claudel,” by 
Thomas J. Gerrard (January, 
1917); “Paul Claudel, Mystic,” in 
the same number, and “Claudel’s 
Great Mystic Drama” (June, 1917), 
both by May Bateman; “The Re- 
ligious Poetry of Paul Claudel,” by 
Helen Grierson (August, 1921). 





Our Contributors. 


WILLIAM JoHN TucKER (“The 
Problem of Shakespeare’s Belief’), 
Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Arizona for the past six 
years, was born in Cork City, Ire- 
land. He is a graduate in arts of 
Dublin University, taking the doc- 
torate in the Gregorian University, 
Rome. Dr. Tucker is acontributor to 
Austral Light, Melbourne, The Aus- 
tralian Catholic Truth Society, and 
the Universal Knowledge Founda- 
tion, New York. This is his first 
appearance in our pages. 


James B. Harey, B.A. (“A Dic- 
tionary Romance”), another new 
contributor, is Examiner for the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, and makes his home in New 
York City. 


Evsert Peets (“The Restoration 
of Rome”) is a Cleveland architect, 
and writes frequently on subjects 
related to architecture and city 
planning. He is a graduate of Har- 
vard and as holder of the Charles 
Eliot traveling fellowship studied 
park design and city planning in 
Europe, making a special study of 
the civic art of Rome. In collabora- 
tion with Werner Hegemann he is 
author of Civic Art, the most com- 
plete presentation of that subject. 
He writes principally for the archi- 
tectural magazines but has recently 
had articles in The American Mer- 
ecury and The Nation. 


Rev. A. V. Puixurps (“The Poet’s 
Hymn”), of Surrey, England, is the 
author of The Tree of Life, and a 
new contributor to our pages. 


BENJAMIN Musser (“Fleurs-de- 
Lys”), who will be remembered by 
our readers as the author of a series 
of unique studies of the English 
language, writes in this number an 
able defense of old French literary 
forms. 


Emit Jacques (“Flemish Nation- 
alism”) is a Flemish painter, born 
near Ypres. He was professor at 


the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at 
Malines, and inspector of the art 
Schools of Flanders during the War. 
Since then he has taken up his resi- 
dence in America, and is at present 
Professor of Fine Arts at the Colum- 
bia University, Portland, Oregon. 


Mrs. WriGHT FIeELtp (“World- 
Sorrow’’) has contributed numerous 
poems and stories to various pub- 
lications. Her first contribution to 
THe CaTHoLic Worip was “Con- 
science” in January, 1926. 


Fiora McDonaLp (Mrs. CHARLES 
T.) THompson (“A Perfect Gentle- 
man”) is the widow of Charles T. 
Thompson, late Superintendent of 
Foreign Service of the Associated 
Press, whom she accompanied on 
various assignments in Europe. For 
the past year or two Mrs. Thompson 
has been making a study of money 
values in relation to the activities of 
women. She is the mother of three 
sons; one a Lieutenant Commander 
in the U. S. Navy, and another a 
Major in the U. S. Army. 


WiitiamM ASHLEY ANDERSON 
(“Faith of a Protesting Layman”), 
formerly connected with an import- 
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ing business in China and Africa, 
was present, “unofficially,” as he 
terms it, during the Chinese Revo- 
lution of 1911; the Mongolian 
troubles of 1912-1913; and the Civil 
War in Abyssinia of 1916. He 
served as Company Commander in 
the King’s African Rifles in the 
German East Africa campaign, 1917- 
1918, and was transferred to the 
American Army in France in 1918. 
Mr. Anderson is the author of South 
of Suez, also works of fiction, and 
numerous magazine articles. 


Evra Francis GiLBert (“Re- 
morse”), a convert to Catholicism, 
has been successively: teacher at 
the State Agriculture School, Delhi, 
N. Y.; assistant editor of the Crist 
Publishing Co.; and editor of the 
Woman’s Page of the Syracuse 
Herald. Miss Gilbert’s magazine 
work includes numerous poems, one 


of which, “Precaution” appeared in 
our issue of February, 1925. 


MicHaEL MacDonaGu (“The Eve 
of Catholic Emancipation”), author 
and journalist, was born in Limer- 
ick, and has been on the staff of 
The Times, London, for many years. 
He was previously associated with 
the Freeman’s Journal, Dublin. 
Among his Irish books are The Vice- 
roy’s Post-Bag (dealing with the 
correspondence of Lord Hardwicke, 
the first Viceroy of Ireland after the 
Union), The Life of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, and The Home Rule Movement. 
He is regarded as an authority on 
the history and procedure of the 
British Parliament, having written 
The Pageant of Parliament, The 
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Speaker of the House, and The Re- 
porter’s Gallery. 


HeLen Parry (Mrs. Denis) EDEN 
(“Gilbert Linklater”) is a distin- 
guished English poet, critic, and 
story writer, whose exquisite deli- 
cacy of style and quiet humor have 
won the highest esteem of our read- 
ers. Mrs. Eden is the author of 
Bread and Circuses, Coal and Can- 
dlelight, A Rhyme for the Servants 
of Mary, and A String of Sapphires. 
She is a regular contributor to 
Punch, 


KATHERINE BreéoGy, Litt.D. (“Jac- 
ques d’Arnoux and His School of 
Energy”), the well-known Catholic 
writer and lecturer, adds herewith 
another to her penetrating studies 
of eminent French literary men. Re- 
cently the honor of Officier d’Aca- 
démie was conferred on Miss Brégy 
by the French Ministry of Public In- 
struction and Fine Arts, in recogni- 
tion of the “Jeanne d’Are Fund,” 
which she organized during the 
War, and for her devotion to French 
literature and ideals. 


MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL (“St. 
Catherine of Genoa”) is a name well 
known and well loved by CaTHOLic 
Wortp readers. As Charles H. 
Wager, writing some time ago in 
our pages, so truly says, his writ- 
ings “are vigorous pieces of reli- 
gious psychology, based on long 
acquaintance with the highest mani- 
festations of the Catholic mind, and 
rich with the ripest Catholic wis- 
dom. They have a special place 
upon our shelves and in our hearts.” 











Mew Books. 


Jesus Man‘of-Genius. By J. Middleton Murry.—Present-Day Thinkers and the 
New Scholasticism. Edited and augmented by John S. Zybura, Ph.D.—Religion 


in the Philosophy of William James. 


By Julius Seelye Bixler.—The Human Ad- 


venture: The Conquest of Civilization, by James H. Breasted; The Ordeal of Civi- 
lization, by James H. Robinson.—The Life of Francis Thompson. By Everard 
Meynell.—With Him In Mind. By the Very Rev. Monsignor J. L. J. Kirlin— 
Elements of Experimental Psychology. By Rev. J. de la Vaissiére, S.J.—Represen- 


tative Catholic Essays. 
olic Tradition in English Literature. 
English Usage. 


Edited by George Carver and Ellen M. Geyer.—The Cath. 
By George Carver.—A Dictionary of Modern 
By H. W. Fowler.—The Story of the Catholic Church. By Cuth- 


bert Wright.—Church Historians. With a Foreword and Index by Rev. Peter 
Guilday, Ph.D.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Jesus Man of Genius. By J. Middle- 
ton Murry. New York: Harper 
Bros. $2.50. 

This review will open with a con- 
versation, imaginary, of course, to 
conform to the work criticized, be- 
tween the author and myself. 

Myself: Mr. Murry, I have read 
your book, Jesus Man of Genius, 
which I beg your pefimission to 
term: “The Gospel of Jesus Christ 
according to J. Middleton Murry.” 

The Author (with a deprecating 
bow): You have my permission! 

Myself: I note, Mr. Murry, that 
your gospel begins by denying the 
authenticity of all other Gospels ex- 
cept the Gospel of St. Mark, whose 
authenticity you accept with reser- 
vations, denying it on page 20. This 
is unusual. The other Gospels don’t 
do it. 

The Author: Sir, all the rest 
copied from Mark, who alone can 
be considered authentic. 

Myself: But the tradition which is 
historic, and I believe recognized 
now to be so even by Harnack, 
places them in the order of composi- 
tion, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Mark was never considered 
an apostle. He ranks with Luke, 


who mentions in his prologue the 
sources of his information. 

The Author (impatiently): Mark 
is the only trustworthy witness. As 
for John’s Gospel, it was never writ- 
ten by an apostle. It is simply an 
idealistic presentation of Christ. 

Myself: Resembling your own! 

The Author: No, not quite! My 
idealism has been tempered with 
modern learning taken principally 
from Renan, and the German 
Higher Critics. 

Myself: 1. grasp your point! Still 
the Diatessaron of Tatian, compiled, 
as some conclude, about the year 
140 a. p. includes the Gospel of John 
and does not mention yours. Does 
not that give it some little prece- 
dence over yours? 

The Author: You are no judge in 
spiritual matters. The spirit blow- 
eth where it will. It did not blow 
on John. 

Myself: While it blew on you! 
Again I grasp your point. It seems 
then as though the spirit, flavored 
with and aided by Higher Criticism, 
of course, is the one true test of an 
historic life of Jesus. 

The Author: You begin to under- 
stand. “ 
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Myself: And if this historic life 
proceeds by rejecting tales with 
some historic foundation, in favor of 
imaginary happenings with no 
foundation, it only proves it the 
truer? 

The Author (suspiciously): I 
think, Sir, this conversation may be 
closed. 

And closed therefore it is. With 
it the review might well close. For 
the book of the gospel of J. Middle- 
ton Murry is thereby delineated. 
But some little explanation of its 
methods may help the reader who is 
not a student of apologetics. The 
reason for rejecting all Gospels but 
Mark is at once evident. Mark be- 
gins with the baptism of Jesus by 
John, thus giving our new evangel- 
ist free scope to invent the life of 
Christ until He is baptized. Christ 
is not the Son of God. Mary was 
not a virgin. Christ had natural 
brothers and sisters. We.are told 
that Jesus is the son of Joseph, 
which does not prevent us from 
cherishing the dark suspicion that 
he is only the brain child of J. Mid- 
dleton Murry. He knows so very 
much about Him, that no one else 
knows! “A third thing,” he says, 
“which is certain, is that He [Jesus] 
sinned.” In thus blaspheming, Mr. 
Murry may think that he has “the 
mind of Christ.” He certainly can- 
not think that he has the mind of 
anything which hitherto has called 
itself Christianity. He is certain 
also, against his own Gospel of 
Mark (xiv. 61, 62) that “Jesus never 
came to believe that He was the 
Messiah.” The cover is right when 
it states that “the originality of his 
thinking is strikingly revealed.” It 
is. 

The one appeal which the book 
makes, outside of its beautiful bind- 
ing, lies in its strange inconsistency. 


It is reverently blasphemous. The 
man loves Jesus, his brain child, 
and in his queer, Protestant, pontifi- 
cal mind believes in his own crea- 
tion. The author could protest with 
truth that he was just as sincere as 
any who believed in the Gospels. 
But it makes so much difference 
which of the two fundamental phi- 
losophies of life the note of sin- 
cerity sounds in. To state them 
makes this contention clear. “I see 
things as I sincerely wish them to 
be.” “I sincerely wish to see things 
as they be.” The one produces har- 
mony, the other such a discord as 
is this book. I fear that the author 
is more concerned to produce a 
Christ who will suit himself, than 
he is concerned to produce a self 
which will please Christ. 

One can only be sincerely sorry 
that such a book was written, and 
sorrier still for the author. He be- 
gets in the Christian reader a fear- 
some, and awful wonder, as when 
one sees, for the first time, a man 
leap from an aéroplane high up in 
the air. How can any one perpe- 
trate so much blasphemy and expect 
to land safely, as does the author. 
Let the Maker of hearts answer— 
or their destroyer. J. M. P. 


Present-Day Thinkers and the New 
Scholasticism. An International 
Symposium. Edited and aug- 
mented by John S. Zybura, Ph. D. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. 
$3.00. 

This is far and away the most 
noteworthy and important contri- 
bution to philosophy that has ap- 
peared in recent times. It is the first 
attempt and, so far as its method 
and manner are concerned, a most 
successful attempt, to solve a cen- 
tury-old problem,—the most per- 
plexing problem in the history of 
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philosophy. The problem is this: 
How is the negligible influence of 
Scholastic philosophy on the modern 
mind to be explained? That philos- 
ophy boasts an uninterrupted life 
of two thousand years. Tracing its 
parentage back to Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, it reached a high de- 
gree of development in the Middle 
Ages, with Anselm, Albert, Aquinas, 
Bonaventure. Under the paganizing 
spell of Humanism and the Renais- 
sance it passed into a partial eclipse. 
Obscured, though never extin- 
guished, it shone with an ineffec- 
tual light outside the monasteries 
for four centuries until about a gen- 
eration ago, when Leo XIII. bade 
it come forth and manifest itself to 
the world at large, cast aside its 
worn-out elements and take on fresh 
light and heat from a modern en- 
vironment. This, with the codpera- 
tion of eminent scholars and pro- 
found thinkers, it has been doing 
for the past fifty years, until now 
it finds worthy leaders and repre- 
sentatives in every civilized nation 
under the sun. Nevertheless it—the 
only world-wide system of philoso- 
phy extant, the only system that 
can justly lay claim to the title phi- 
losophia perennis bestowed on it by 
Leibnitz — exerts practically no 
measurable influence outside Cath- 
olic schools. Why is this? It is the 
singular merit of the book before us 
that it offers the nearest to a satis- 
factory answer to this mysterious 
enigma. 

In order to obtain the desired an- 
swer Dr. Zybura adopted the most 
reliable method available; he ap- 
pealed directly to both sides. First 
he consulted the non-Scholastics. 
To sixty-five professors of philoso- 
phy at the leading universities in 
this country, Canada, and England, 
he submitted a questionnaire ask- 
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ing them for an expression of opin- 
ion on their attitude towards Neo- 
Scholasticism and the likelihood of 
a closer rapprochement between the 
elder philosophy and modern sys- 
tems of thought. Thirty-three out 
of the number furnished answers 
for publication. These answers are 
given in full in the first part of the 
present volume and they reflect the 
fair-mindedness and candor which 
one has a right to expect from phi- 
losophers no less honorable than 
eminent. In the wake of these an- 
swers Dr. Zybura subjoins an im- 
partial analysis of them under the 
headings “Commendations,” “Coun- 
sels,” and “Criticisms.” For it goes 
without saying that the signatories 
found in Scholasticism, elements and 
features condemnable as well as 
commendable. 

In the second part of the book the 
Neo-Scholastic movement is delin- 
eated by its own representatives. In 
ten generous chapters the nature 
and spirit of the movement and its 
progress and status in the various 
countries—England, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, the United 
States—are described. These ac- 
counts are given in full, those in 
the continental languages, in trans- 
lation—a _ translation worthy the 
high thought value of the originals. 

In the concluding third of the vol- 
ume the author develops his own 
study of Scholasticism, dwelling at 
length on the period of transition 
from its medieval to its modern 
stage. He likewise describes the 
actual status and viewpoint of the 
New Scholasticism and its relation 
to recent forms of philosophical 
speculation. This portion of the 
book, both as to contents and man- 
ner, is a splendid piece of work. It 
reflects a wide range of reading, an 
intimate familiarity with pertinent 
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literature, a thorough insight into 
the subject and its issues, an ob- 
jective attitude towards truth wher- 
ever it is to be found, and a frank- 
ness of statement which is as worth- 
ily expressed as it is justly con- 
ceived. 

What effect this remarkable book 
will have on non-Scholastic readers 
it is obviously impossible to fore- 
cast. Whether its power is going to 
be actualized to any notable extent 
remains amongst the futurabilia 
contingentia where premotio phy- 
sica exerts no influence! With Cath- 
olic, i.e., Neo-Scholastic philoso- 
phers themselves, the work should 
be a stimulus towards a renewed 
effort to enter more deeply into 
their own philosophy and to make 
that philosophy bear more insist- 
ently upon present day trends of 
thought; especially in the domains 
of the modern sciences, chemistry, 
biology, and empirical psychology. 
Particularly should it urge them to 
closer contact with their still sepa- 
rated craftsmen in non-Scholastic 
philosophical associations and pub- 
lications. 

While the book appeals in the 
first place to the professional phil- 
osopher, its transparent thought 
and luminous style make of it a per- 
fectly human document—one that 
will interest the average nonpro- 
fessional reader, and help to per- 
suade him that philosophy is not a 
merely clerical branch of learning, 
but a sphere of culture in which the 
educated layman and woman can 
and should be actively interested. 

F. P. S. 


Religion in the Philosophy of William 
James. By Julius Seelye Bixler. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. $3.00. 
This is a synthesis of the religious 

thought of William James based not 
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only on his published works, philo- 
sophical and literary, and on his 
correspondence, but also on letters 
still unpublished and on personal 
recollections of those who knew 
him. The result is a really scholarly 
contribution. The author’s reason 
for basing his study partly on in- 
timate and personal data is this: 
“As is well known, James often ex- 
pressed the belief that philosophy 
is a personal concern, ‘more a mat- 
ter of passionate vision than of 
logic’ and especially susceptible to 
the personal touch when it enters 
the field of religion.” This is a just 
reason for drawing on the corre- 
spondence of James in throwing 
light on his more abstract problems. 
Nevertheless it is also true that such 
works as St. Bernard’s De diligendo 
Deo and St. Thomas’s Prima Pars 
Summez betray personal viewpoints, 
though both are based on a large 
body of objective truths. Both as- 
sume that all normal men believe 
that God is transcendent, not a part 
of man’s soul or body, not an all 
pervasive anima mundi, wherein 
they differ from James and others 
of our modern pagans. And so 
while we sympathize with Mr. Bix- 
ler for basing his study on the 
whole of James’s mental output, we 
think that the attempt to divorce 
philosophy from logic is futile and 
foredoomed to failure. 

James is another example of the 
Protestant attitude that puts mood 
and feeling in place of reason. Phi- 
losophy, being a science, is the last 
thing in the world that should suf- 
fer the intrusions of personalities, 
moods or non-rational elements. We 
look for the personal, the distinc- 
tively idiosyncratic in poetry but not 
in philosophy. A graver objection 
to the religious philosophy of James 
is the fact that it takes no account 
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of the findings of other sciences, 
such as ethics, law, education, his- 
tory, theology, and psychology. 
These either prove explicitly or as- 
sume implicitly that men, and 
women, and children are separate 
entities, responsible beings, and 
not mere bubbles on an ocean of 
consciousness. Each individual is 
sui generis. How reconcile these 
sciences with the attitude that we 
are all parts of a world soul? Yet 
this hypothesis was attractive to 
James. 

The chapter of discord entitled 
“The Deity” is the central portion 
of this book and should be read by 
anybody who wants to see how far 
non-Scholastic philosophers of our 
day have drifted towards poly- 
theism. Of all the strange things in 
this volume the strangest is the 
reference to H. G. Wells’s God the 
Invisible King as a statement on the 
science of theology. What does it 
matter just what Wells says about 
philosophy and theology? He has 
no degree in either. After a care- 
ful reading of God the Invisible 
King | saw clearly that Wells had 
never read even the English version 
of the New Testament. Why 
cheapen James by appealing to 
Wells, and J. S. Mill, and Hume, 
and Mr. Balfour? The Inquisition 
was wrong, it seems, in running 
amuck in science. Why are mod- 
ern literary men right and worth 
quoting, when they run amuck in 
subjects they have not studied? 

A. G. B. 


The Human Adventure: The Conquest 


of Civilization, by James H. 
Breasted; The Ordeal of Civiliza- 
tion, by James H. Robinson. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $10.00. 
The authors of these volumes are 
too well known to need much intro- 
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duction to American readers. Pro- 
fessor Breasted has long been recog. 
nized as one of America’s leading 
orientalists and Professor Robinson, 
by his work at Columbia University 
and by his writings, may claim to 
have revolutionized the teaching of 
history in this country. These two 
volumes do not represent entirely 
new work, for the first is largely a 
revised and enlarged version of its 
author’s Ancient Times, while the 
second is similarly based on Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s Medizxval and 
Modern Times. 

Significance attaches to the gen- 
eral title, The Human Adventure, 
which has been given to the two 
volumes. Their author’s aim has 
been, while giving due attention to 
political and dynastic factors, to 
stress the “life of man”—to trace 
the course of his progress from the 
simplest origins of which we have 
definite historical record, to the 
complex civilizations of the modern 
world. Moreover, the story is told 
for ordinary readers without the 
equipment of technical training or 
knowledge of the details of histori- 
cal research. 

The first volume covers the whole 
period from the early stone age to 
the rather disputable “fall” of the 
Roman Empire. It is an ambitious 
scheme and parts of it may en- 
counter a good deal of criticism. In 
the second volume Professor Robin- 
son takes up the story at the time 
of the northern invasions and brings 
it down to the present day, even 
making mention of an event so re 
cent as the Eucharistic Congress at 
Chicago last summer. 

Readers of THE CaTHOLIC WORLD 
may be interested by references to 
a few points of contact between the 
authors and ourselves as Catholic 
students of history. The traceable 











presence of definite organization in 
the early Church has been brought 
out in the first volume—a service- 
able blow to the still existing Prot- 
estant notion of the “early Chris- 
tians” as a kind of loosely knit 
Puritan body with a rather Calvin- 
istic eschatology, a sentimental de- 
yotion to Christ and no appreciable 
ritualistic or institutional aspect. 
Catholics will value, also, the recog- 
nition of our debt to the monks for 
their work as educators and apos- 
tles of civilization, and in particular 
for the part they played in preserv- 
ing many of the literary treasures 
of the old world. 

In the case of Professor Robin- 
son, it is a pleasure to be able to 
repeat the acknowledgment—made 
in previous reviews of his historical 
writings—of his fair-minded and 
soundly historical attitude towards 
matters which are too often mis- 
represented in works vitiated by a 
sectarian bias. The thorny subject 
of indulgences, for example, is 
treated with conscientious care and 
the Catholic theological doctrine is 
given with complete accuracy. 
There is generous recognition of 
the lofty idealism and the valuable 
achievements of the friars; the pas- 
sage dealing with St. Francis of 
Assisi himself might have been writ- 
ten as a special tribute for last 
year’s celebration of the seven hun- 
dredth anniversary of the saint’s 
death. Most notable of all—the 
author can write with calm appre- 
ciation of those bugbears of the old 
Protestant pseudo-historians—the 
Jesuits. The brief account of their 
foundation and of their work as 
educators and missionaries is ex- 
cellent, although some readers may 
question the truth of the statement 
that they were suppressed when the 
Pope was “convinced that the order 
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had outgrown its usefulness.” That 
unhappy and harassed Pontiff, Cle- 
ment XIV., seems, to those who are 
at all documented on the subject, 
to have acted rather from what he 
judged to be necessity than from 
conviction of the rightness of his 
action. G. D. M. 


The Life of Francis Thompson. By 
Everard Meynell. Fifth and re- 
vised edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

A biography, if it is true as well 
as interesting, serves many pur- 
poses besides the mere chronicle of 
the life and achievements of one in- 
dividual. It tells us much of the 
biographer himself; and, in the case 
of this fascinating book, we are 
privileged to look into that sanc- 
tuary of goodness and pity, where a 
forlorn and gifted vagrant was 
cherished and brought back to life 
and power by the beloved parents 
of the author. The providences of 
this strange genius far surpassed 
his miseries, for, if he is to be 
found immortally “in the nurseries 
of Heaven,” much of his mortal ex- 
istence was passed in the delightful 
earthly nursery of Palace Court, 
where his nurse was of Parnassus; 
to her and hers we owe the rescue 
that made possible to posterity “The 
Hound of Heaven.” 

A poignant interest is attached to 
this new edition, which, though 
smaller and cheaper, contains all 
the essentials of the earlier one. 
The brilliant author, the “Evie” of 
Francis Thompson, spent his last 
days on earth in its revision. He 
died in December, 1925. The front- 
ispiece from his own pencil tells us 
that an artist as well as a man of 
letters is lost to the world. There 
were many who hoped that he 
would do for his illustrious mother 
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what he had so admirably done for 
the great poet, but the war had in- 
valided him past recovery. 

The biography is written with a 
distinguished ease and naturalness. 
It abounds with those side issues 
that are often more interesting and 
significant than the main current of 
such a story. What names are 
grouped together in this small vol- 
ume like a galaxy of stars in the 
foggy firmament of their particular 
era! Francis Thompson, a genuine 
seventeenth century poet who found 
himself by accident in the nine- 
teenth; Alice Meynell, modern, fem- 
inine, unique, with a piercing beauty 
of thought and perfection of word, 
that paralyzes criticism; Coventry 
Patmore, a prophet poet of no time 
because, like his own “David and 
Dante,” he is of all time; and these 
three within the fold of that mighty 
Mother whom the defender of 


Shelley reproached for not shelter- 


ing her own gifted children. In the 
realms of modern authentic litera- 
ture we Catholics have much to be 
proud of. L. W. 


With Him In Mind. By the Very 
Reverend Monsignor J. L. J. Kir- 
lin. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50. 

Constantly during the past few 
years Monsignor Kirlin’s discourses 
and meditations have kept raising 
the question: when are sermons 
literature? Or rather, they have 
answered it. For even sundered 
from the strong personality of their 
maker—his magnetism of voice and 
presence, his originality of view- 
point, and the characteristic blend- 
ing of tenderness and irony which 
would not be kept from his spoken 
word—these spiritual conferences 
somehow contrived to be as arrest- 
ing in print as they had been in the 
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pulpit. And it is well indeed that 
something of that super-abundant 
vitality should be recaptured now 
that he who was its source has 
passed from the Church Militant, 
which he served so indefatigably 
and at so great cost, to reap the 
peaceful harvest of the Church Tri- 
umphant. 

The inspiration of Monsignor Kir. 
lin’s own spiritual life and of his 
spiritual writings was the Blessed 
Sacrament: and to unite with that 
Eucharistic Presence the best known 
and best loved devotions of the 
Church to-day was the object of a 
series of articles contributed orig- 
inally to Emmanuel, the organ of 
the Priests’ Eucharistic League (of 
which this gifted Churchman was 
diocesan director in Philadelphia) 
and later expanded into the trilogy 
of volumes which—following upon 
his earlier historical work—made 
their author’s name an outstanding 
one in American Catholic literature. 
In One Hour With Him and Our 
Tryst With Him he had taken as 
texts the mysteries of the Rosary, 
the Stations of the Cross, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, and the 
Seven Last Words, dividing them 
into sermon-meditations suitable 
for the Holy Hour or other Eucha- 
ristic devotions; wherein “we learn 
from our Master lessons of love, 
obedience, patience, and faithful- 
ness, not academically, but from 
One who has lived it all as He 
would have us live, and lives it 
again over and over mystically in 
His sacramental life.” Monsignor 
Kirlin set himself a still more dif- 
ficult task in this recent and alas! 
final volume, With Him In Mind— 
where, turning almost impercepti- 
bly from the devotional to the doc- 
trinal, he interprets the twelve ar- 
ticles of the Apostles’ Creed. For 
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still the Blessed Sacrament is the 
focal point of the meditations, still 
their radius is as wide as humanity. 
And he succeeds because he, too, 
teaches “not academically” but with 
a fine practical idealism; adding to 
a wealth of sacred and secular 
scholarship the riches of intelli- 
gence, imagination, and vivid sym- 
pathy, and to the beauty of word 
and thought the still greater beauty 
of intense personal devotion. In 
this, as in all his other work, Mon- 
signor Kirlin convinces because he 
is himself so deeply convinced—lov- 
ing much, he leads his readers on to 
the Source of that love. K. B. 


Elements of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy. By Rev. J. de la Vaissiére, 
S.J. Authorized translation from 
the fifth French edition by the 
Rev. S. A. Raemers, M.A. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.00. 
The special value of this work 

consists in its treatment of experi- 
mental psychology as a preliminary 
study to rational or synthetic psy- 
chology. The author recognizes the 
value as well as the limitations of 
the empirical method in the study 
of human nature, and lays more 
stress on results than on the techni- 
que of experimentation. While the 
entire subject is covered by the 
treatise, greater emphasis is laid on 
those psychic functions that in the 
author’s opinion have a direct bear- 
ing upon man’s higher rational ac- 
tivities—intellectual knowledge and 
free will. For this reason a consid- 
erable amount of space is devoted 
to the empirical study of images, 
perceptions, tendencies, and sub- 
conscious phenomena. 

The work is exceedingly well 
done; and the terminology, for the 
most part, correct and easily intelli- 
gible, though certain expressions 


have been introduced that at first 
glance, at least, are misleading, if 
not entirely incorrect. For instance, 
it is not customary to speak of the 
intellectual life in the animal. The 
translation is exact, the English, 
with some very few exceptions, 
idiomatic, and the bibliography 
copious, though one might wish for 
more references to English text- 
books and periodicals. It is gratify- 
ing that our Catholic scholars are 
becoming so creditably active in a 
field that up to the present was too 
much neglected by them. The vol- 
ume under consideration will be a 
timely textbook in psychology in 
our colleges and seminaries. J. S. 


Representative Catholic Essays. Ed- 
ited by George Carver and Ellen 
M. Geyer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75. 

The Catholic Tradition in English 
Literature. By George Carver. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.80. 

In the first of these two volumes 
Professor Carver, with the aid of 
Professor Geyer, both of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, gives us the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date 
selection of Catholic essays that has 
as yet been offered for school use 
and for the general reader. When 
one notes the authors included— 
Hilaire Belloc, Montgomery Car- 
michael, Francis Thompson, Joyce 
Kilmer, Maurice Francis Egan, Co- 
ventry Patmore, Agnes Repplier, 
Alice Meynell, Bishop Spalding, Car- 
dinals Newman and Manning, Dr. 
Kerby and Gilbert Chesterton; not 
to forget the never failing favorite 
“Aguecheek” (Charles B. Fair- 
banks)—-when one notes this list, 
the value of the book becomes ob- 
vious. The editors’ choice of mat- 
ter is as pleasing as their choice 
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of authors. Patmore’s splendid 
essay “Bad Morality is Bad Art,” 
Newman’s “Christianity and Let- 
ters,” Spalding’s “Scope of Public 
School Education,” Egan’s “Defini- 
tion of Literature”; these and others 
strike the serious and thoughtful 
note. But Agnes Repplier chatting 
about “Goodness and Gaiety” and 
Joyce Kilmer remembering “John 
Bunny”—these open the bright 
gates of charm and wit. And all 
put together make a collection of 
English essays of the very highest 
order, a collection of which the 
Catholic reader, as Catholic, may be 
justly proud. 

Professor Carver’s Catholic Tra- 
dition in English Literature ought 
to be an eye-opener for many read- 
ers (teachers and students in- 
cluded). With well chosen selec- 
tions from writings that date from 
Chaucer to Joyce Kilmer, it gives a 
running and highly illuminating ac- 
count of the debt that English liter- 
ature owes to the Catholic mind. 
The problem of classifying English 
and American writers has been 
gracefully solved by treating all 
literature in English as English, and 
by compiling the material of the 
volume chronologically. Thus one 
rejoices to find such American art- 
ists as Charles Warren Stoddard 
and Louise Imogen Guiney right- 
fully included; and such Irish im- 
mortals as Mangan, the Banims, 
and Father Prout in their due place. 

Some curious facts are revealed 
by this book; for one, the surpris- 
ingly large number of converts who 
achieved distinction in letters—con- 
verts dating, some of them, back to 
the sixteenth century. And then 
again, the number of priests—and 
the scarcity of women—among our 
great Catholic writers. Of forty- 
eight authors quoted, seventeen are 
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shown to have been converts to the 
Faith; fourteen were priests; three 
women: Alice Meynell, Adelaide 
Proctor, Louise Imogen Guiney. 
The biographical notes are con- 
densed and interesting; the only 
apparently necessary corrections 
concern Charles Warren Stoddard: 
several of his best known books are 
not mentioned, whilst others attrib- 
uted to him are unknown in the 
list of his published volumes. 
C. P, 


A Dictionary of Modern English Us- 
age. By H. W. Fowler. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 


The 

$3.00. 

Lexicographers have seldom suc- 
ceeded in making their volumes 
books of entertainment, although 
Dr. Johnson managed to embody in 
his English Dictionary some un- 
consciously amusing definitions, as 
well as some conscious shafts of 
his rather elephantine humor. How- 
ever, Mr. Fowler, who in collabora- 
tion with his brother produced that 
delightful book, The King’s English, 
has in this dictionary given us read- 
ing that is positively sprightly, com- 
bined with real scholarship and the 
results of immense reading. 

Apart from its value as a source 
of amusement—not to be lightly 
underestimated—the present vol- 
ume is one of great usefulness to 
all who have occasion to handle the 
English language, whether as teach- 
ers or writers. Mr. Fowler has the 
scholar’s love for his subject, but 
he is neither a pedant nor a fanat- 
ical purist and his work is faith- 
ful to its title as a guide to modern 
English usage. While he is indig- 
nant against the unworthy offspring 
of “flabby journalese” being allowed 
to share our linguistic heritage, 
whether in Great Britain or over 
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here, he is no mere traditionalist 
nor is he an “Anglo-Saxon” fad- 
dist. The English language, being 
a living thing, must show the effects 
of growth in its assimilation of new 
elements and its casting off of worn- 
out ones. 

The mere titles of some of the 
articles in the present book are a 
sufficient indication of the range of 
subjects treated, as well as of the 
light touch which enlivens so 
learned a work of reference. The 
aspiring writer or public speaker 
will do well to read what Mr. 
Fowler has to say, for example, on 
“Genteelisms,” “Battered Orna- 
ments,” “Worn-out Humour,” and 
“Stock Pathos.” G. D. M. 


The Story of the Catholic Church. 
By Cuthbert Wright. New York: 
Albert & Charles Boni. $2.50. 

Mr. Wright, after three whole 


years in France, may perhaps be 
competent to write articles on 
French life and literature, as the 
blurb on the cover of this book sug- 
gests, but he is utterly incompetent 
to write a trustworthy manual of 


Church History. He possesses 
neither the knowledge nor the train- 
ing adequate to such a task. His 
book is an amalgam of all the vices 
of which an historian could pos- 
sibly be guilty. He misunderstands 
and falsely interprets Catholic doc- 
trines and practices, he maligns in- 
dividual Popes, he exalts as reason- 
able and Catholic anti-Catholic 
heresies and anti-Catholic civil leg- 
islation, he dishonestly misquotes 
Catholic scholars like Dr. Barry, he 
accepts gossipy chitchat as authen- 
tic history, and he fails in all his 
attempts at general estimates, 
whether he discusses Christian orig- 
ins or modern Catholicism. He 
makes the judicious grieve when he 
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quotes Macaulay on the Jesuits and 
Mr. Strachey on the Vatican Coun- 
cil. His one page bibliography at 
the end of this useless volume gives 
us a true measure of the man’s 
ability. It gives the initiated an 
idea of the origin of some of his 
preposterous statements, as, for in- 
stance, Delafosse’s curious thesis of 
the Gnostic editing of the Gospel of 
St. John. B. L. C. 


Church Historians. With a Foreword 
and Index, by Rev. Peter Guilday, 
Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. $2.75. 

The American Catholic Historical 
Association was founded in 1919 to 
promote study and research in the 
domain of ecclesiastical history. 
Under the able guidance of its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Guilday, the eminent pro- 
fessor of history at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, it has held seven 
annual meetings at Cleveland, 
Washington, St. Louis, New Haven, 
Columbus, Philadelphia, and Ann 
Arbor, at which over eighty solid 
papers were read by well-known 
American students of Church His- 
tory. Most of these readable essays 
have appeared in the pages of the 
Association’s official organ, the 
Catholic Historical Review. 

Last year the Association, in 
order to reach a wider public, de- 
cided to publish in book form the 
result of the past year’s study on 
the comparatively neglected subject 
of ecclesiastical historiography. Out 
of a possible choice of over six hun- 
dred historians, fourteen were 
chosen for a series of papers, repre- 
sentative of all the various phases 
of Church History. 

The other day we heard a well- 
known head of a famous Eastern 
school remark that Catholics could 
not write objective history on ac- 
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count of their dogmatic bias. A 
little questioning revealed the fact 
that his reading had been all one- 
sided, and that the works of many 
of the critical scholars discussed in 
the present volume were to him 
practically unknown. To men of 
this type—and their name is legion 
—this book will indeed be a revela- 
tion. It will give them a glimpse 
—a brief one, it is true—of the 
spirit of loyalty to truth that has 
ever marked, with some notable ex- 
ceptions, the Catholic historical 
scholar. 

Cardinal Newman, in the second 
volume of his Historical Sketches 
(p. 231) speaks of “that endemic 
perennial fidget which possesses 
feertain historians} about giving 


scandal; facts are omitted in great 
histories, or glosses are put upon 
memorable acts, because they are 
thought not edifying, whereas of 


all scandals, such omissions, such 
glosses, are the greatest.” Why 
should the outsider always point the 
finger of scorn at these uncritical 
apologists, while at the same time 
they ignore the critical scholarship 
of a Lingard, a Grisar, a Gasquet, or 
a Pastor. 

The fourteen essays in this vol- 
ume cover a period extending from 
Eusebius in the fourth century to 
Ludwig Pastor in the twentieth. 
The early Church is represented 
solely by Eusebius and Orosius, the 
medieval by St. Bede and Ordericus 
Vitalis, while the post-Reformation 
period is covered by the other ten. 
All the papers are remarkable for 
their fairness, their accuracy, and 
their scholarship, but we deem 
worthy of special mention the three 
papers of Mr. Gamble on Orosius, 
Bishop Shahan on Muratori, and 
Father Fellner on Pastor. Each 
writer gives a brief biography of 
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the historian in question, mention- 
ing his sources and methods of 
work, sketching the environment 
and period which molded him, and 
emphasizing his peculiar contribu- 
tion to historical science. B. L. c, 


Shorter Notices.—In the introduc- 
tion to his latest work, How to Pray 
Always (New York: Benziger Bros, 
$1.00), Father Raoul Plus, S.J, 
tells us that its aim is to make “it 
possible to reach a correct under- 
standing of the meaning of recollec- 
tion and the correct balance be- 
tween generosity and wisdom” in 
the cultivation of the supernatural 
life. This it does effectively, doing 
away with many apparent obstacles 
that discourage those who fain 
would lead a life of intimate union 
with God, did they think it com- 
patible with their various avoca- 
tions. In the first part he lays 
down and explains three funda- 
mental principles governing his con- 
siderations, and in the second pro- 
ceeds to their practical application, 
with a sound theology, and that 
clarity and discernment that is a 
hallmark of the French masters of 
the spiritual life. 

The ninth edition of the valuable 
Ceremonial for the Use of the Cath- 
olic Churches in the United States 
of America (Philadelphia: H. L. 
Kilner & Co. $3.00) has been re- 
vised by the Master of Ceremonies 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
the Rev. W. Carroll Milholland, S.S., 
in accordance with the latest laws 
and decrees of the Roman Congre- 
gations. There has been also a judi- 
cious rearrangement of the matter 
of the volume, which is one that 
should be in every sacristy to in- 
sure the fitting performance of the 
beautiful ceremonies of the Church, 
too often robbed of their symbolism 
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by a strange ignorance or careless- 
ness on the part of their celebrants. 
—It has been a source of wonder to 
converts to the Faith, to find Cath- 
olics making so little use of the mis- 
sal at Mass. There could be no 
greater aid to an intelligent and real 
participation in the Divine Mys- 
teries, and those desirous of know- 
ing how to use it, will find the Guide 
for the Roman Missal With a Study 
Plan (St. Paul: E. M. Lohmann 
Co.), prepared by Cuthbert Goeb, 
0.S.B., an invaluable help. Ap- 
pended is a thought for each day 
chosen from the liturgy, and well 
calculated to keep one in the mind 
of the Church. 

Amongst the older spiritual clas- 
sics being made available in Eng- 
lish in greater numbers every day, 
we have On the Ways of God (New 
York: Benziger Bros. 35 cents), a 
translation of the De Moribus Di- 
vinis usually attributed to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, a contrast of “the 
perfect ways of God with the im- 
perfect ways of men” marked by 
a noble simplicity; Lovest Thou 
Me? (New York: Frederick Pustet 
Co., Inc. 50 cents), examples of 
affections for the Purgative, Illum- 
inative, and Unitive Way, translated 
from the Latin of the seventeenth 
century, and designedly preserving 
the author’s meaning at the expense 
of literary style, a happy choice; 
and a reprint of the Right Rev. 
Joseph L. Patterson’s translation of 
Jesus Christ the Model of the Priest 
(New York: Benziger Bros.) by 
Father Joseph Frassinetti, to the 
value of which Cardinal Bourne 
testifies in a gracious preface. In A 
Retreat for the Clergy (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.75), the 
Bishop of Port Louis, the Right kev. 
J. T. Murphy, C.S.Sp., has put in 
book form the four days’ retreat 
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which he has given a dozen times 
or more in various dioceses of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the United States. 
His readers will enjoy the Bishop’s 
thoughtful conferences on the Mass, 
the breviary, the administration of 
the sacraments, the cardinal vir- 
tues and the use of time, together 
with his devout meditations on the 
purpose of the priesthood, sin, the 
concupiscences, divine grace, chas- 
tity, peace, and Christ our Model. 
Likewise for the clergy, Msgr. Lans- 
lots, O.S.B., has written a good 
treatise on the priesthood, The 
Priest and His Mission (New York: 
Frederick Pustet Co. $2.00), which 
he tells us is based on the articles 
published some fifteen years ago by 
Cardinal Gennari in J! Monitore 
Ecclesiastico. A dozen chapters 
speak of the dignity of the priest- 
hood, its spirit, its virtues, its ac- 
tivities, and its special call to study 
and prayer. We recommend it as 
a gift book to the young seminarian, 
who wishes to know just what the 
Church demands of him from the 
standpoint of common sense, piety, 
and learning. 

Father Owen A. Hill’s aim in his 
Sermons for Sundays (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $2.25) was “to 
derive from each of the fifty-two 
Sunday Gospels the lesson of virtue 
it commends, without wandering 
far from the emotions uppermost 
in the mind of the Church during 
the several seasons of the ecclesias- 
tical year.” He has succeeded ad- 
mirably. It possesses—a rarity in 
sermon books—a good index of the 
subject matter—sin, death, judg- 
ment, hell, the Mass, prayer, fre- 
quent Communion, etc.—The emi- 
nent Benedictine canonist, Father 
Charles Augustine, O.S.B., has 
added another volume—his eleventh 
—to his excellent commentary on 
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the new Code of Canon Law, Ca- 
nonical and Civil Status of Catholic 
Parishes in the United States (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.50), 
which treats of the rights and duties 
of pastors and parishioners in the 
United States, paying marked at- 
tention to the American civil church 
laws that affect them. He deals with 
the historical development of par- 
ishes, their establishment, union, 
transfer, transformation, and sup- 
pression, the church edifice, ceme- 
teries and the like.—The chapters 
on church building in Church-Mak- 
ing and Church-Keeping (Dublin: 
M. H. Gill & Son. 3 s. 6d.) are a cor- 
rected résumé of some articles pub- 
lished by the author, Rev. E. J. 
Quigley, in the Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record some years ago. While the 
author writes in view of Irish con- 
ditions alone, the American church 
builder will be interested to know 
that there are villainous contractors 
and architects in the Emerald Isle, 
who are ever on the lookout for 
guileless and unsuspecting sog- 
garths. A score of paragraphs deal 
with church cleaning, the vestments, 
altar societies, sacristans, church 
furniture, flowers, etc. 

No one in the United States is 
better qualified to talk about sodali- 
ties than Father Garesché. In So- 
dalities for Nurses (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $1.50) he 
tells us what a sodality is, and how 
it should be firmly established and 
effectively managed. He outlines in 
brief the special work of the officers, 
making many a useful suggestion 
for social activities, and the like. 
The same publisher has issued a 
reprint of this author’s practical 
little book, A Vade Mecum for Nurses 
and Social Workers ($1.00). Asa 
companion volume to this, Father 
Frederick A. Reuter and Father E. 
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J. Ahern have compiled a manual 
of short prayers useful for the Cath- 
olic nurse, An Angel of Mercy 
(Cleveland: John W. Winterich, 
$1.00 to $2.50), which is compact, 
complete and convenient. 

While we hardly agree with 
William James that My Soul and ], 
by Carrie Moss Hawley (Boston: 
The Four Seas Co. $2.00) “is splen- 
did stuff” and of a “superior order,” 
it contains many a good saying and 
many a salutary admonition. Ina 
score of brief, suggestive chapters 
Mrs. Hawley writes of the search for 
wisdom, the need of diligence in 
work, the value of pain, the neces- 
sity of trust and poise. 

In his introduction to The Yarn 
of a Yankee Privateer, edited by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Co. $2.00), 
Clifford Smyth tells us that its 
manuscript was given him seven 
years ago by Mother M. Alphonsa 


Lathrop, the daughter of Nathaniel 


Hawthorne, who had found it 
among her father’s papers. It was 
probably written by a brother of 
Hawthorne’s grandmother, John 
Lord, who had been captured by 
the British during the war of 1812 
and confined in Dartmoor prison. 
The volume is of interest because 
it gives a good picture of life aboard 
an American privateer in 1812, and 
an authentic first-hand account of 
the British prisons of Barbadoes 
and Dartmoor.—Judy Caswell, the 
brave, bronze haired, firm jawed, 
cow-girl heroine of 1 Want to bea 
Lady, by Maximilian Foster (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00), is ambitious—she wants to 
be a lady like the ladies of the East 
she reads about in the current 
magazines. Incidentally she falls 
in love with the town loafer, Rand 
Farlow, an easterner who has 
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sunken to the lowest depths of pov- 
erty and drunkenness. How she 
makes a man out of him, with the 
aid of the Clawhammer wilderness 
that either kills or cures—is the 
story. If you like melodrama, and 


are not very particular about the 
style in which your melodrama is 
meted out to you, you will enjoy 
this book. 


Pamphlet Publications. — Schools 
and the Evidence Guild, by F. J. 
Sheed, Henry John, and T. F. Burns, 
suggests the method of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild for developing in 
our upper schools interested and in- 
telligent defenders of the Faith. 
This bit of constructive criticism 
calls for consideration and action 
from all who have at heart religious 
education. His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne offers “A Novel Solution” 
for the problem of Education based 
on a calm and lucid statement of 
principles affecting the child, the 
parent, and the state. In The Pope’s 
Intentions, Rev. C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., in outlining the new “Society 
for the Maintenance of the Apos- 
tolic See,” presents convincingly the 
essential elements of filial duty to 
our Holy Father, the Vicar of Christ. 
The Congregation of the Assump- 
tion tells the ever fascinating story 
of God’s own way of providing hu- 
man instruments to adapt the ex- 
pression of eternal truth to the men- 
tality of every age. St. Stanislaus 
Kostka, 1550-1568, by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., depicts not only 
the life and character of the boy 
saint but the background of his 
native Poland, its life, its shrines, its 
influences. The Church as a divine 
institution, created to satisfy the 
mind and fill the heart of man, is 
admirably developed in The Con- 
version of a Modernist, by André de 
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Bavier, D.Litt. The ceremonies of 
Baptism and Churching, in booklet 
form, with notes by Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., places at the disposal 
of many the rich lessons of the 
liturgy. (London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 5 cents each.) 

To the Australian Catholic Truth 
Society we are indebted for another 
precious textbook of the liturgy in 
popular form, The Ordination of a 
Priest, a guide to the ceremonies, ar- 
ranged and annotated by Right Rev. 
Patrick Phelan. From the same 
press come: an exposition of the 
necessity of dogma, by Very Rev. 
Albert Power, S.J., Why Insist on 
Doctrine? ; Christ the King, by Rev. 
M. Egan, S.J., giving the text of the 
Encyclical “Quas Primus,” the Act 
of Consecration of the Human Race 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and an 
elucidating commentary on the new 
Feast; an account of the Persecu- 
tion in Mexico, by the same author; 
a desirable treatise on the sorrow 
of love, Perfect Contrition, “the 
golden key to heaven”; and a sketch 
of St. Dominic and how he met the 
demand of his times, by Very Rev. 
Stanislaus M. Hogan, O.P. (5 cents 
each.) 

The characters of The Apostles, 
as shown in the New Testament, is 
a worth while bit of hagiography by 
Rodney Pope; St. John Chrysostom, 
by Rev. C. Scantlebury, S.J., shows 
one who caught and carried on the 
apostolic torch with great eloquence 
in the difficult days of the fourth 
century; Evolution and Catholicity 
is a reprint of Sir Bertram Windle’s 
radio talks from WLWL (Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland. 5 cents 
each). 

The Catholic Mind (September 
8th) presents “Law and Education,” 
by Rev. William J. Grace, S.J., “The 
Catholic Girl after School Days,” 
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by the Most Rev. James Duhig, “The 
Human Dynamo” by Brother Barna- 
bas, and “A Man Out Walking,” by 
Gilbert Chesterton; September 22d 
is devoted to “St. Francis of Assisi,” 
by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F., “Mus- 
solini’s Tribute” to St. Francis with 
“The Canticle of the Sun,” and a 
very beautiful address by Hon. 
David I. Walsh, delivered at the 
Eucharistic Congress, on “The Eu- 
charist and Childhood”; “Christ 
Our Mediator,” one of Very Rev. 
Prior Hogan’s papers on Who is the 
Christ? is reprinted in the October 
8th issue with other Eucharistic 
Congress addresses: “The Cure for 
Religious Unrest,” by Right Rev. 
M. Landrieux and “Incognito,” by 
Rev. Vincent Ferrer Kienberger, 
O.P., and “The Reformation’s Eco- 
nomic Effects,” by Archbishop Red- 
wood; the issue of October 22d 


treats “Catholic Education in Mex- 
ico, 1525-1912,” by Gerado Decorme, 


S.J., and “The Catholic Church and 
Education in Mexico,” by the Right 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D.; “Cath- 
olics and Higher Education,” by 
Right Rev. Philip B. McDevitt, D.D., 
“Supplying the Nation’s Need” 
through Christian education, by 
Thomas E. Murphy, S.J.; Hilaire 
Belloc “On Renan,” and “The Price 
of Song,” by Myles Connolly form 
the content in that of November 8th, 
while the issue of November 22d is 
given to social service articles: 
“State Supervision and Private 
Agencies,” by Rev. Robert Keegan, 
“The Social Mission of St. Dominic,” 
by Margaret Shaw, “Social Service 
and Catholic Charity,” and “My 
Brother’s Keeper.” (New York: 
America Press. 5 cents each.) 

Do the Dead Live? by Very Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., gives the 
communion of saints as the divine 
answer to human questioning. Right 
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Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D., pre. 
sents “some plain facts” in an en. 
deavor to show the true genesis of 
The Mexican Question (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each.) 

The Supreme Council of the 
Knights of Columbus (New Haven) 
has collated “Facts” from non-Cath- 
olic sources mainly to paint the pic- 
ture of Red Mezico, while The Inter- 
national Catholic Truth Society 
(Brooklyn. 10 cents) prints Mezican 
Tyranny and the Catholic Church, 
by the Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
D.D. Other publications of The In- 
ternational Catholic Truth Society 
are devoted to a sketch of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, 1226-1926, the saint 
with a modern message seven hun- 
dred years old, by Rev. William F. 
McGinnis, D.D., with Nancy Buck- 
ley’s “Troubadour of God,” and The 
Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI. on the Seventh Cen- 
tenary of the Death of St. Francis of 
Assisi (5 cents each). 

The Franciscan Herald Press 
(Chicago) has contributed a worthy 
sheaf of Franciscan booklets, a 
“Seventh Centenary Series” on the 
Glories of the Franciscan Order; 
Tertiaries of Our Day; The Galilee 
of St. Francis; Legends of St. Fran- 
cis, Series I. and II.; St. Paschal 
Baylon, and St. Anthony of Padua. 

The Syllabus of Errors of Pope 
Pius 1X. analyzed and explained by 
Robert R. Hull may be had from the 
Sunday Visitor Press (Huntington, 
Indiana) for 30 cents. An Appeal 
to Our Catholic Mothers of America, 
well deserving of heed, is privately 
printed by the author, Timothy T. 
Clancy, at Montgomery, N. Y., and 
bears the archdiocesan imprimatur. 

Two valuable assistants in re 
ligious instruction work are: Pray- 
ers at Mass for School Children, 4 
well-arranged introduction to the 




















use of the missal, by Rev. E. P. 
Graham, of St. John’s Church, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and The Children’s Com- 
panion to Christian Doctrine and 
Bible History for School and Home 
Use, a remarkable compendium of 
useful information, doctrinal, litur- 
gical, scriptural, and _ historical 
(New York: Benziger Bros. 10 cents 
each). 

The Life of the Blessed Jeanne de 
Lestonnac, Foundress of the Order 
of Notre Dame, is an interesting 
story of the heroic establishment of 
a new religious family devoted to 
Catholic education (New York: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 15 cents). The same 
firm publishes a helpful “Teachers’ 
Manual” to the Modern Parochial 
Spellers. 
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Glimpses from American History, 
Gilded Youth, and The Godless 
Utopia are playlets recently put out 
by the Catholic Dramatic Co., of 
Brooten, Minn., in its laudable en- 
deavor to direct “Practical Stage 
Work” for Catholic Schools, Col- 
leges, and Dramatic Clubs. The 
Jewel of the Elf, a Christmas Play 
with a moral for girls, is published 
by the Frederick Pustet Co., Inc. 
(50 cents). 

The August issue of Tabernacle 
and Purgatory (Clyde, Mo.: Bene- 
dictine Convent of Perpetual Adora- 
tion), a special Eucharistic Con- 
gress edition, forms a very excellent 
souvenir of that august and auspi- 
cious occasion in American Cath- 
olic life. 
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